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A SKETCH OF THE FRANCHISE MOVEMENT. 


THE writer will take it for granted that many of the readers 
of this magazine are aware that Harvard College was founded 
in 1636, and that it is the child of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, though fostered by the wise provision made by John 
Harvard. With regard to the details of the past history and gov- 
ernment of the College many readers probably know little more, 
though these have for years been set forth in the Annual Cata- 
logue, and may be found in the last Catalogue, 1897-98, pp. 235- 
248, under the new heading Harvard University. On this sup- 
position and in this connection, it may not, therefore, be amiss to 
review briefly a few of the changes which have taken place touch- 
ing the Board of Overseers — one of the two governing bodies. 

The Board of Overseers was established in 1642, and until 
1650, when a charter was granted and the President and Fellows 
became the Corporation, was the sole governing body. Even 
then, until 1657, all orders and by-laws of the Corporation 
required the consent of the Overseers. From 1780 until 1810 
the Board of Overseers was composed practically of the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Council, and Senate of Massachusetts, and 
the Congregational ministers of certain specified towns. 

In 1810 an act was passed relieving the Senate of its duties, 
and substituting therefor, and in place of the Congregational 
ministers of specified towns, fifteen ministers of Congregational 
churches at large and fifteen laymen, all inhabitants within the 
State. These members were to be elected by the Overseers them- 
selves. The point to which it is desired to call attention is the 
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recognition in 1810 of the broader view that available Congrega- 
tional ministers were to be found outside of the previously speci- 
fied towns, and that laymen might be useful. Again, somewhat 
later, in 1834, it was realized that clergymen desirable as Over- 
seers might be found even outside of the Congregational denomi- 
nation, and an act was passed opening the Board to clergymen of 
all denominations. It took the Governing Boards nine years to 
assimilate this very radical proposition, but they finally accepted 
the act of the legislature in 1843. 

In 1851 another act was passed, again changing the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Overseers. Under this act the Board was 
to consist of certain officers of the State, the President and Trea- 
surer of the College, all ex-officio, and thirty other persons divided 
into six equal classes to be elected by the General Court. Nothing 
more was said specifically about clergymen, who might or might 
not be of the thirty other persons. By this time the Governing 
Boards seem to have grown, as perhaps some of that day would 
have said, less conservative, and they accepted this new act with 
its radical changes without delay, and apparently without serious 
contention. 

But already in 1854 there were found people who, with little 
regard for the sanctity of the past, thought still further changes 
were desirable, and who were bold enough to suggest that the 
power to elect the Overseers should be transferred from the 
legislature to the graduates of the College. This was the most 
seriously revolutionary proposition since that for the deposition 
of the Congregational clergymen from their monopoly. Small 
wonder that it did not make itself effective until the year 1865, 
when the sacred act of that date was passed by the legislature, 
not without a hard contest and much “ feeling,” and by a majority 
of only one in the Senate. It was promptly accepted by the 
Governing Boards. 

This act of 1865, although sometimes now spoken of as the 
palladium of the liberties and the safeguard of the existence 
almost of the College, has been twice amended. An amendment 
of no little consequence was passed in 1880, by which persons not 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, and otherwise qualified, were made 
eligible as Overseers. The important and far-reaching possibili- 
‘ties of this amendment were perhaps not entirely appreciated at 
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the time; at any rate, it met comparatively little opposition, 
though really effecting a more radical change in the Board of 
Overseers than could result from the present proposition. 

Again in 1889 the act of 1865 was amended so as to permit 
of the introduction of the Australian ballot system at Cambridge 
on Commencement Day. This amendment, probably through 
inadvertence, was made to take effect on its passage and without 
reference to the Corporation and Overseers. 

So much, in brief, for the past history of changes touching the 
Board of Overseers, and the mode of its election. It will be 
noted that the changes have always been in the direction of a 
broader and more liberal eligibility to the Board of Overseers, of 
a broader and more liberal electorate, in accordance with the de- 
velopment of the College and the development of the country and 
the community which it serves. This the writer holds has been 
both wise and natural. No one would now return to the fifteen 
Congregational clergymen of certain specified towns, or to the 
election of the Board by the General Court. It will hardly be 
contended that the act of 1865 would now be passed in its present 
form by the legislature — unless possibly under the pressure of 
some extraordinary and peculiar personal or corporate influences. 
Conditions have changed, and we should change with them — as 
we have before. 

Let us turn now to the history of the movement for the extension 
of the franchise for electing the Overseers, to graduates of all 
departments of the University. Already in the articles of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780 relating to Harvard Col- 
lege, one notices the interchangeable use of the words College and 
University. But as late as 1865 Harvard was in substance a 
college and not a university. The College proper then had 385 
students and the whole University only 825; a ratio of College 
students to all students of 46.9 per cent. Moreover, the Schools 
were semi-attached institutions, which practically determined each 
its own policy, and selected its own professors. Individual profes- 
sors in them often had a dominant influence. 

In 1869 Mr. Eliot was elected President of Harvard College. 
He immediately began to preside at the meetings of all the Fac- 
ulties, and gradually the same relations which had previously 
existed between the two governing boards — the Corporation and 
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the Overseers —and the Academic Department or College were 
extended to all Departments of what has become both in fact and 
in name a University, the great university of this country. To-day 
there are, including 160 special students, in the Academic Depart- 
ment 1,813 students, in the whole University 3,821 students; a 
ratio of 47.4 percent. The ratio has not materially changed since 
1865, but all the other conditions have. 

In 1881 President Eliot threw out a suggestion, in a short paper 
in King’s Harvard Register, that the privilege of voting for 
Overseers might suitably and advantageously be extended to all 
Harvard graduates. The following extract is taken from this 
paper written seventeen years ago: ‘“ In 1865 the exclusion of the 
graduates of the Schools of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Science 
from all participation in the election of the Overseers could be 
readily explained and justified. The College was the only depart- 
ment which refused to admit uneducated persons, enforced upon 
its students a long residence in common, and offered some reason- 
able guarantee that most of its graduates were educated men. . . . 
Within the past ten years, however, the Professional Schools have 
undergone such transformations, that many of the differences 
between them and the College which were so striking in 1865, no 
longer exist. Thus every department of the University, except 
the Dental School and the Bussey Institution, now has an effective 
examination for admission ; every department, except the Dental 
School, has a course of study covering at least three years; and 
every department gives its degree only upon thorough examina- 
tion. Moreover, the student life in common exists in the Profes- 
sional Schools to a much higher degree than formerly, and an 
admirable spirit of strenuous work pervades them all. Finally, 
the interest which the recent graduates of the Professional Schools 
feel in the University and its management is quite as strong as 
that of the graduates of the College, and is quite as likely to be 
productive of good to the institution.” 

Though the subject of more or less outside discussion during 
the intervening years, the matter did not come before the Board 
of Overseers until 1887. In that year a petition from certain 
representatives of the Lawrence Scientific School asking for the 
privilege of the franchise was received by the Overseers. A com- 
mittee consisting of three lawyers was appointed by the Over- 
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seers to consider and report upon this petition. This committee 
reported in 1888 through its chairman, Roger Wolcott, in favor 
of extending the franchise. The report was laid on the table, 
nineteen members of the Board being present. 

In 1889 petitions were received by the Overseers from the 
Divinity, Law, Medical, and Scientific Schools and from the Law 
School Alumni Association. Another committee of the Overseers 
was appointed, gave hearings, and reported on these petitions. 
A majority report of two, Messrs. G. O. Shattuck and Edmund 
Wetmore, was unfavorable to extension; a minority report of 
one, Dr. H. P. Walcott, favored extension. The minority report 
was rejected: sixteen members of the Board were present, and 
the vote stood 10 to 6. The majority report on this occasion 
based its opposition to extension partly on the ground that, if 
enfranchised, the graduates of the Schools could not share in the 
hospitality of the College in Memorial Hall on Commencement 
Day, and would go away chilled ! 

In 1891, on petitions from the Law School Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Medical Faculty, and graduates of the Medical School 
not having the Harvard A. B., another committee of the Over- 
seers was appointed, which, after study of the question, returned 
a unanimous report in favor of a restricted extension. This 
report, signed by J. T. Morse, Jr., Dr. Geo. B. Shattuck, and 
Francis Rawle, was rejected 15 to 9, twenty-four members pre- 
sent. In 1893, on petitions from the Law School Alumni Asso- 
ciation and from alumni of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
another committee of the Overseers was appointed. This com- 
mittee, after hearings and deliberation, returned through its 
chairman, Charles J. Bonaparte, another report in favor of re- 
stricted extension of the franchise. The report was rejected by 
a vote of 11 to 8, twenty members of the Board being present 
and the chairman not voting. 

In 1896 a petition from the Medical Alumni Association was 
referred to the committee on Elections, consisting of Messrs. 
G. O. Shattuck, Moorfield Storey, R. M. Morse, and E. Wetmore. 
This committee made short work of it, and briefly reported, “ No 
action is advisable.” This report was laid on the table, and 
when subsequently taken from the table was sustained by a tie 
vote of 13 to 18, the chairman voting in the negative, twenty-six 
members being present. 
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In 1898, on a petition received the previous year from the 
Medical Alumni Association, the subject was again considered in 
the Board, and at last a vote in favor of extending the franchise 
was obtained. The vote stood 13 to 10; twenty-five members 
were present, but the chairman and one other member did not 
vote. This vote was taken in January, but a subsequent vote, to 
be mentioned later on and taken in March, stood 18 to 7 in favor, 
— twenty-six members being present. 

In accordance with this vote in January, a committee of the 
Overseers, consisting of Robert Grant, Geo. B. Shattuck, Arthur 
T. Lyman, David W. Cheever, and Geo. A. Gordon, was ap- 
pointed to draw up and present to the legislature a bill for the 
enactment of an amendment to the act of 1865 granting the 
franchise to all graduates of Harvard University of five years’ 
standing. 

Meanwhile, in December, 1897, the University Council took a 
vote on the extension of the suffrage. The University Council 
consists of the president, professors, and assistant professors of 
the University and of a few other University officials of equal 
rank, such as the Librarian, the Assistant Librarian, the Director 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, and the Curator of the 
Gray Herbarium. It is true that these gentlemen, even when 
graduates of Harvard College, are not entitled to vote under the 
Act of 1865, but they are certainly admirably fitted to judge of 
the qualifications for the suffrage of those who pass under their 
instruction and supervision. 

The result of this vote was: Yes, 107; No, 8; expressly de- 
clined to vote, 3; did not vote, 11. Two of the negative votes 
were qualified. Of the three men who declined to vote, two were 
men of foreign birth and education, and one was a professor in 
the Dental School who has no degree of A. B. Of the eleven 
persons who did not vote, five were Harvard A. B.’s and five 
were persons having no A. B.; and one was an A. B. of another 
college. 

Let us now sum up as briefly as possible the course of the con- 
sideration of this question in the Board of Overseers during the 
ten years of its constant recurrence. It has been reported on five 
times by different committees and voted on seven times. The 
committees have been composed largely of lawyers, the names of 
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only two “doctors” appearing upon them. Of the four full 
reports made after hearings and due deliberation, three have been 
unanimous reports in favor, and one divided, —the majority op- 
posed and the minority in favor. The petitions to the Overseers 
began with the Lawrence Scientific School, and have come indis- 
criminately from that School and from the Law, the Medical, and 
the Divinity Schools. There have been gradually increasing 
votes, especially at full meetings of the Board, in favor of exten- 
sion. At the last meeting at which a vote was taken, in March, 
twenty members out of a possible thirty-two were shown to be 
favorable to extension; Senator Hoar and Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt, who were detained in Washington, expressing their 
opinion by letter —the former giving a qualified, the latter an 
absolute adhesion to the proposal. 

Reverting now to the appointment of a committee of the Over- 
seers to present a bill to the legislature and secure the passage 
of an act for extending the franchise,—astep which resulted 
from the vote of the Overseers in January, 1898, — let us consider 
the episode of the referendum taken by the Alumni Association 
of the College. 

Some time in May, 1897, an alumnus suggested to the writer 
that a vote might be taken on the franchise question at the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the College on 
Commencement Day. He was advised against such a step, on 
the ground that if the vote were favorable it might be said that 
the meeting was packed, and if unfavorable it would not serve 
to advance the issue. The advice apparently was accepted. But 
on Commencement Day, to the writer’s surprise, a motion to take 
such a vote was made at the annual meeting. It excited, as was 
expected, a somewhat acrimonious discussion, and finally, as a 
compromise, both parties to the debate accepted a proposal, made, 
it is said, by Mr. C. C. Soule, ’62, that the question should be. 
referred to a vote of all the alumni. 

The following resolution was offered: “ Resolved, That the 
Corporation and Board of Overseers be requested to take such 
action as will procure, by proper legislation, an extension of the 
right of voting for Overseers, hitherto restricted to members of 
this Association, to all graduates of five years’ standing from any 
department of the University.” 
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After discussion it was “ Voted, That the foregoing resolution 
be submitted, as soon as practicable, to all the graduates for their 
votes, and that their votes received by mail be accepted as the 
final vote of this Association thereon, the time for receiving votes 
to be limited to sixty days from the time when the resolution is 
submitted, and the votes when received to be tabulated and re- 
ported to the Corporation and Board of Overseers, and also pub- 
lished in the Graduates’ Magazine.” 

It was supposed by those present that the vote would be taken, 
tabulated, and the return made by October or November at the 
latest. Unfortunately, owing to the absence of the secretary of 
the Association in Europe and other causes of delay, the ballots 
were not actually sent out until December 21, and the poll was 
not closed until February 21, 1898. The Overseers were thereby 
placed in an embarrassing position. A petition had been re- 
ceived requesting action. The latest date for the presentation 
of new business to the legislature was February 1. After that 
date permission to introduce a bill would require a four fifths vote 
of the legislature. 

Much has been said in regard to this alumni vote, especially 
by those who were disappointed in the result. It has been said 
that many men did not receive their ballots; that others threw 
them away; that not a few were deterred from voting by the 
action of the Overseers at their January meeting in voting to 
submit a bill. To these statements it may be answered: that the 
ballots were sent out in the usual way — that is, the way usual 
for nominating Overseers — under the direction of the secretary 
of the Alumni Association, with the usual care; that some men 
will always throw away circulars, but that some of these men did 
have new ballots printed; that if men were deterred from voting 
by the action of the Overseers, men on both sides were probably 
deterred. On the other hand, it is well known that some men, not 
opposed to the proposition, did vote against it on the ground (a 
mistaken ground, the writer thinks) that the Overseers had treated 
the Alumni with discourtesy and that others were urged to this 
course. There was really no discourtesy on either side. It was 
unfortunate that the Alumni vote was not taken at the earlier 
time intended by the Association; it was unfortunate that the 
Overseers were compelled to take their primary action before 
February 1. 
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The committee of the Overseers accordingly had their bill pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by Mr. J. J. Myers, ’69, 
the representative from Cambridge. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Education. The committee of the Overseers 
then requested the committee of the legislature to take no fur- 
ther action until after the announcement of the result of the 
alumni vote. Subsequently, at a special meeting of the Over- 
seers in February, in accordance with a petition signed by a con- 
siderable number of alumni, requesting a suspension of action 
and information, the Board instructed its committee to abstain 
from further action in the legislature, — a step already voluntarily 
taken by the committee, — and voted to send to the alumni in- 
formation as requested. Subsequently in March, after the receipt 
of the alumni vote showing that 1,749 had voted in favor of ex- 
tension to 1,359 against, the Overseers voted, as previously stated, 
by 18 to 7, that their committee should proceed to secure the pas- 
sage of the bill still resting in the hands of the Committee on 
Education. 

In favor of Extension: Eliot, Shattuck, Peabody, Lawrence, 
Williams, Grant, Bancroft, Cheever, Folsom, Gordon, Higginson, 
Bonaparte, Lyman, Seaver, G. E. Adams, Rawle, Wetmore, 
Storrow. 

Against Extension: Hooper, Storey, C. F. Adams, Beaman, 
Hemenway, Green, R. M. Morse. 

As soon as possible after the March meeting of the Overseers 
the Committee on Education of the legislature gave a hearing to 
the committee of the Overseers who presented and advocated 
their bill. Several remonstrants, Harvard alumni, some of them 
of the Class of 1880, appeared and were heard. The committee. 
unanimously reported a bill giving to all male graduates of the 
University of five years’ standing the right to vote for Overseers, 
the act to take effect on its acceptance by the Corporation and by 
the Board of Overseers, respectively, at meetings held for that 
purpose. The last provision was in accord with most previous 
acts relating to Harvard College. This bill was presented in the 
House by Mr. W. L. Morse, ’74, of Marlboro. On motion of Mr. 
Washburn, ’80, of Worcester, the bill was laid on the table. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Washburn offered the following amendment: “ This 
act shall take effect on its acceptance within three months after its 
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passage by the President and Fellows and by the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College, respectively, at meetings held for that 
purpose, and by the votes of a majority of those voting of all the 
alumni of Harvard College now entitled to vote for Overseers, such 
vote to be taken under the direction of said Board of Overseers, 
The vote of the alumni shall be taken by furnishing each alumnus 
now entitled to vote for Overseers with a true copy of this act, 
on which he shall declare in writing, over his own signature, his 
acceptance or rejection of the same.” 

When this amendment first came up it was adopted by the 
House by a vote which was not counted; on a reconsideration it 
was defeated and the original bill was accepted by a vote of 100 
to 53. In the mean time the word male had been stricken from 
the bill by a nearly unanimous vote. 

The bill then went to the Senate, where it was presented by 
Senator Roe, of Worcester, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, and where it again encountered opposition, not strictly of 
an academic character, from the same sources as in the House. 
The opposition, represented by Senator Dallinger, of Cambridge, 
moved an amendment to refer to the next General Court. After 
a somewhat lengthy discussion the bill was referred, April 15, 
to the next legislature by a vote of 12 to 10. A motion to recon- 
sider and lay the reconsideration on the table was carried at the 
next meeting, April 18, by 14 to 12. 

April 27, Senator Roe endeavored to secure reconsideration, 
with the purpose of offering an amendment to the bill that the 
act, as it came from the House, should not take effect until De- 
cember 1, 1898, thus giving the alumni ample time for such fur- 
ther discussion and action as might be desired. Reconsideration, 
even on these terms, was refused by a vote of 16 to 10, and the 
bill was referred to the next General Court. 

A few final words as to the bill and as to its fate will suffice. 
It is not believed by those who advocate the extension of the 
franchise for Overseers to all graduates of the University, that the 
quality of the Board of Overseers, or the influence of the control- 
ling body of the electorate, now residing in Eastern Massachusetts, 
would be essentially modified by such extension. On the other 
hand, they believe it to be a fair and serviceable measure, by 
which many graduates all over the country, who become useful 
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and valuable citizens, will receive a yearly reminder of their 
continued attachment to the University, a reminder that their 
connection has not ceased with the receipt of a degree; they also 
believe that the tendency to the influence of cliques upon the 
elections will be lessened rather than increased. 

The committee of the Overseers were ordered by that Board 
by a vote of 18 to 7 to present to the legislature a bill granting 
such extension and to secure its passage. Behind this vote of 
the Overseers was a vote of the Alumni Association and a vote 
of the University Council — neither of them necessarily impera- 
tive, but both illuminating. Upon getting the bill into the legis- 
lature the committee immediately began to encounter a strenuous 
opposition, and the opponents were not primarily of the legisla- 
ture but of the household itself — even of the Board of Overseers 
itself. The majority of the members of the legislature cared 
very little about the question; and the frequent impressive warn- 
ings of the past that Harvard College should beware of a Massa- 
chusetts legislature were not justified — at least, not in the sense 
originally intended. 

The committee met this opposition at every stage, and it could 
be too frequently traced to a small number of alumni of the Col- 
lege, some of them connected with large corporations. The bill 
was finally done to its death in the Senate, as some shrewd persons 
had previously predicted would be the case. Some members of 
that body frankly, though somewhat cynically, stated that the bill 
was a good bill, its provisions were meritorious, but as it was not 
a public measure they felt at liberty to discharge personal obliga- 
tions. 

There is no doubt that the committee could at any time from 
first to last have saved the bill had it been willing to accept an 
amendment incorporating in the bill a referendum to the alumni. 
The committee had no fear of the results of a referendum, but 
the course suggested was unacceptable to graduates on both sides 
of the extension question, whose relations tothe University entitled 
their wishes and their judgment to great consideration, for such a 
step might at any time in the future be used as a precedent for 
changing the relation of the legislature to the Governing Boards 
of the University, or the mutual relations of the alumni and the 
Board of Overseers. 
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A small group of alumni has taken upon itself the mission of 
defeating in the legislature the expressed wishes of the Overseers 
and of the Alumni Association. The decision of the Overseers 
did not accord with the views of these gentlemen ; the vote of the 
alumni they did not consider a fair or intelligent vote. If right, 
these gentlemen should have vindication ; if wrong, they should 


at least have — information. 
George B. Shattuck, ’63. 


THE POSTAL BALLOT. 


At the annual meeting of the Association of the Alumni of Harvard 
College held on Commencement Day, June 30, 1897, the following reso- 
lution was offered : — 

“ Resolved, That the Corporation and Board of Overseers be re- 
quested to take such action as will procure, by proper legislation, an 
extension of the right of voting for Overseers, hitherto restricted to 
members of this Association, to all graduates of five years’ standing 
from any Department of the University.” 

After discussion it was “ VorEep, That the foregoing resolution be sub- 
mitted, as soon as practicable, to all the graduates for their votes, and 
that their votes received by mail be accepted as the final vote of this 
Association thereon, the time for receiving votes to be limited to sixty 
days from the time when the resolution is submitted, and the votes when 
received to be tabulated and reported to the Corporation and Board of 
Overseers, and also published in the Graduates’ Magazine.” 

Pursuant to this vote the resolutior has been submitted to all gradu- 
ates of the College ; their votes upon it have been received and tabulated, 
and are given in the accompanying schedules. 

Inasmuch as the graduates of the College become members of the 
Alumni Association only at the expiration of one year from graduation, 
it may be doubted whether the vote as given above contemplates sub- 
mitting the resolution to graduates of the Class of 1897, since their votes 
cannot properly form a part of the final vote of the Association, which is 
stated to be the thing aimed at. As the terms of the vote, however, 
cover all graduates, the resolution has been submitted to the members of 
that class, and their votes upon it are separately tabulated. 
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Vote on Resolution of June 30, 1897. 
Number of blank ballots issued to graduates, members 


of the Association, 6912 
Defective ballots received but not counted as votes : 
Unmarked, 7 
Duplicate, 6 
Marked but not signed : 
Yes, 24 
No, 8 32 45 
Received and counted : 
Yes, 1675 
No, 1279 2954 
Class of 1897. Blank ballots issued, 380 
Received and counted : 
No, 80 
Yes, 74 154 


Votes by Classes. 





Class of No. Yes. Class of No. Yes. Class of No. Yes. 
| 1822, 1 1854, 7 8 1879, 26 53 
{ 1829, x | 1855, 6 12 1880, 22 27 
1831, 1 1856, 10 15 1881, 27 53 
| 1832, 1 1857, 11 2 1882, 23 47 
1833, 1 1858, 14 11 1883, 39 44 
1834, 1 2 1859, 6 16 1884, 38 52 
1835, 5 1860, 14 22 1885, 27 43 
1836, 1 3 1861, 9 19 1886, 36 45 
1837, 1 1862, 11 25 1887, 48 58 
1838, 2 1863, bl 19 1888, 45 43 
1839, 2 1864, 18 18 1889, 39 41 
1840, 3 2 1865, 13 14 1890, v0 63 
1841, 6 5 1866, 23 21 1891, 60 66 
1842, 1 4 1867, 10 16 1892, 57 81 
1843, 5 5 —«-1868, 14 23 —s- 1893, 63 74 
1844, 4 6 1869, 22 30 1894, 58 94 
1845, 6 1 1870, 26 27 1895, 71 82 
1846, 2 6 1871, 28 27 1896, 55 84 
1847, 2 3 1872, 18 20 wae — 
1848, 3 4 1873, 23 27 1279 1675 
1849, 5 3 1874, 17 45 Class of 
1850, 8 8 1875, 23 21 1897 80 74 
1851, 6 5 1876, 18 22 a — 
1852, 9 9 1877, 37 41 1359 1749 
1853, 9 8 1878, 27 37 
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Votes by Decades. 


No. Yes. 

1820-29, 2 
1830-39, 4 16 
1840-49, 37 39 
1850-59, 86 94 
1860-69, 151 207 
1870-79, 243 320 
1880-89, 344 453 
1890-97, 494 618 
1359 1749 


J. B. Warner, Secretary of the Association of the Alumni of 
Harvard College. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ESSAYS.! 


PRESIDENT E ror has been deliberate in gathering his essays 
into a volume, — the earliest of them dates from 1874, — but they 
have qualities and concern interests which will not soon wear out. 
They touch, indeed, the great questions of our generation, not 
merely its educational questions, and touch them in such a way as 
to make up what one may well regard as a representative book; a 
book, that is, that we might give to a foreigner, or hand down to 
a later generation, with the assurance that it contains some of the 
most characteristic and best thought of our land and time. It 
contains this: it also reveals a personality that has for thirty 
years, as head of Harvard College, exerted a deep influence on 
American life. There is no man now in the public service who 
has exerted anything like this influence. How great it has been, 
we cannot compute; for the effects of education are wide-reach- 
ing, slow to mature, and usually measurable outside of the schools 
rather than in them. Some one has said that the victories of 
Sadowa and Sedan can be traced to the reorganization of the 
Prussian system of education by William von Humboldt and his 
colleagues early in the century: not dissimilar, we may suppose, 
is the influence which Harvard has been shedding, first on her 


1 American Contributions to Civilization, and Other Essays and Addresses. By 
Charles William Eliot, 53. Century Co.: New York. 
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students, next on her sister colleges and universities, next on sec- 
ondary and primary schools, and so on indirectly through Ameri- 
can society, during the past three decades. That this great move- 
ment at Harvard has been wholly due to President Eliot no one 
of course pretends: but no one can deny, on the other hand, that 
he has been its leader; and in this volume of essays his friends 
and opponents alike can get fresh evidences of the remarkable 
personality which has been shaping the destiny of Harvard and of 
American education for so long a term. 

The limits allotted to the present writer render a detailed criti- 
cism of these essays impossible; such a review might well stretch 
to the length of the book itself; but we shall set down a few of 
the more general points which are to be noted in it, and shall 
mention some of the qualities which characterize it as a whole. 

First of all, it is significant that these essays, which we take to 
be the most important produced in America in our time, should 
be the product of the leading personality in education ; for it is 
precisely in education that our country has achieved its highest 
distinction since the Civil War. In the arts, excepting in archi- 
tecture, we have put forth no original work. In literature proper 
we have to be thankful for Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich; but 
our utmost thankfulness cannot blind us to the fact that the 
masterpieces of Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich are probably nei- 
ther great enough nor permanent enough to cause the generation 
in which they were written to be remembered: we can hardly 
hope that three hundred years hence posterity will refer to our 
age as the age of Howells, as we now do to the age of Shakespeare ; 
or that after a couple of millenniums men will speak of the Aldrich 
era, as we speak of the era of Sophocles. No, we may rest assured 
that our achievements in literature do not constitute our best work 
since 1865. Neither shall we find it in politics. Reduced to its 
essence, our chief political task since the Rebellion may be de- 
scribed as the attempt to introduce more honesty and ordinary 
business methods into our various branches of government; but 
this most necessary consummation and the struggle which it re- 
quires, though they lie heavy on the conscience, make no heroic 
appeal to the imagination, nor do they imply that America in 
them has contributed any new ideal in government. To one who 
believes that honesty should guide the actions of men collectively 
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as of men individually, there is something crass in the long con- 
test with the partisans of the spoils system, with pension-grabbers, 
with the whole horde of greedy assailants of the public treasury. 
Even victory over them hardly elates. In education, on the other 
hand, the advance made has been prodigious. Every blow has 
counted ; every inch won has been cultivated; the struggle itself 
has filled the combatants with enthusiasm. 

To be a part of a great movement; to feel the vigor of its 
growth; to see new organs, new powers, come into play as if 
by magic; to be inspired by the thought that the mighty crea- 
tive and vitalizing forces of the world are on your side, — are the 
best encouragements to optimism. This has been the experience 
of pioneers in education, and particularly in the higher education, 
in America since 1865. We find it only natural, therefore, that 
optimism should pervade President Eliot’s writings. 

This optimistic tone distinguishes his volume from those few 
other recent volumes of essays which might be compared with it. 
Pessimism — doubt of the universe, discontent with things as they 
are, disappointment at the evils of democratic government, dis- 
couragement if not despair at the inability of science to solve the 
ultimate mystery of life,a neutral if not an openly pessimistic 
attitude towards existence — has characterized much of the 
thought of our generation. President Eliot sees many of these 
evils; perhaps he sees them as plainly as do those critics who make 
it their business to arraign the cosmic purpose because of them: 
but he prefers to search out what the creative and constructive 
forces are doing to offset this work of the forces of decay and 
degeneration. This is an important function for any man to per- 
form ; for, after all, the world has held together in times far more 
chaotic than ours, and the seeds of better times exist now, if only 
potentially, amid our fabric of abuses and shortcomings. The 
man who discerns the first signs of new growth is as indispensable 
as he who goes about marking the trees that are dying. 

A single quotation will reveal President Eliot’s habitual attitude 
towards life: “We must be sure,” he says, “ to give due weight, 
in our minds, to the good side of every event which has two sides. 
A fierce northeaster drives some vessels out of their course, and 
others upon the ruthless rocks. Property and life are lost. But 
that same storm watered the crops upon ten thousand farms, or 
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filled the springs which later will yield to men and animals their 
necessary drink. A tiger springs upon an antelope, picks out the 
daintiest bits from the carcass, and leaves the rest to the jackals. 
We say, Poor little antelope! We forget to say, Happy tiger! 
fortunate jackals! who were seeking their meat from God, and 
found it.” 

This last striking illustration, the converse of one of Schopen- 
hauer’s famous sayings, shows President Eliot’s thoroughgoing 
acceptance of the conditions of struggle in which man’s lot is cast. 
Not to be daunted by the stress and strain, the apparent failure 
and the unquestionable tragedies of existence, is to be an opti- 
mist; but we need hardly point out that the optimism we meet in 
these pages differs absolutely from the ‘‘ whatever is, is right ” of 
the eighteenth century men who, having reached that conclusion, 
felt no responsibility of abolishing the bad and of making the 
good better. Mr. Eliot is a reformer in every fibre. His optimism, 
which finds scope in life for the exercise of man’s noblest facul- 
ties, sees no limits set to the possibilities of the soul’s expansion 
in the eternal scheme; it uses difficulties as stepping-stones and 
rebuffs as stimulants: this is the philosophy of strong men in gen- 
eral and the practice of the Anglo-Saxon in particular. Need we 
add, it is the measure of health? 

The dogma-loving theologian and the formal metaphysician may 
indeed ask, On what grounds do you base such optimism? And 
they would probably remain unsatisfied. Health is its own justi- 
fication. In the presence of a man who declares that life is worth 
living, and shows by all his acts that he speaks what he feels, 
metaphysics and theology seem futile abstractions: if they wrought 
their utmost, could they shape a worthier type? One peculiarity 
of Mr. Eliot’s optimism lies in the fact that he holds it in spite 
of his clear perception of the narrow bounds of our knowledge of 
final causes. ‘‘ Here we are living,” he says, “on a little islet of 
sense and fact in the midst of a boundless ocean of the unknown 
and mysterious. ... The past generations, out of which we 
spring, have been believing many undemonstrated and undemon- 
strable things, and we inherit their beliefs. . . . It is not for our 
happiness to believe any proposition about the nature of man, the 
universe, or God, which is really at war with our fundamental in- 
stincts of honor and justice, or with our ideals of gentleness and 
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love, no matter how those instincts and ideals have been implanted 
or arrived at.” Here is agnosticism, if you will, —a full recogni- 
tion of the unknown or unknowable; here, too, is a faith such as 
the acolytes of supernaturalism imagine their creeds alone can 
inspire ; a spiritual assuredness that is strong without the auster- 
ity of stoicism, and cheerful without a tinge of Epicureanism. 

We lay this stress on President Eliot’s optimism because by a 
man’s elements all the details of his thoughts and deeds are col- 
ored. The mere label “ optimist” or “ pessimist” means much or 
little, according to circumstances; but genuine optimism cannot 
be hidden. It is always rare; in this case it runs counter to the 
prevailing spirit of the past generation, —a spirit which cannot 
certainly be called buoyant and cheerful. By comparing Presi- 
dent Eliot’s essays with those of Mr. Leslie Stephen, the English 
essayist, from whom, since Arnold died, we get the weightiest 
criticism of life in our time, one can see that the term optimist, as 
here applied to the former, has a very definite significance. 

This being the spirit from which President Eliot’s essays spring, 
let us pass on to remark that reasonableness is their salient intel- 
lectual characteristic. Although many of the subjects discussed 
are now or recently have been the cause of hot controversy, the 
tone in which they are here dealt with is wholly uncontroversial. 
Mr. Eliot seldom argues ; he states his case in such a way that the 
statement is itself the argument. The President’s interviews and 
addresses on questions of current interest have long excited so 
much criticism that the public seems at times to confound the 
heat he arouses in others with heat in himself. Sometimes he is 
charged with lack of tact; more often those who disagree with 
him fall back on the assumption that the head of a great institu- 
tion of learning ought not to express his views on political and 
other questions of current importance. Thus, in one way and an- 
other, the impression has spread that the President is argument- 
ative by choice or by habit,—one who, like the late Professor 
Huxley, dearly loves a controversy. The reader who takes up this 
volume expecting to find it polemical will be disappointed: rea- 
sonableness, we might almost say sweet reasonableness, which in 
nowise precludes strenuousness, is stamped on it throughout. 

The subjects of these essays are very various, but nearly all 
have to do with the deep or deepest concerns of thinking men. 
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The first paper, which gives a title to the volume, introduces us 
at once to President Eliot’s habit of fixing his attention on the 
creative and constructive forces in the world. America’s chief 
contributions to civilization, according to him, are not the cotton- 
gin or ether, the sewing-machine or the steamboat, but (1) the 
substitution of arbitration for war in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, (2) religious toleration, (3) the development of 
manhood suffrage, (4) the welcoming of new-comers, and (5) the 
diffusion of well-being. In the next essay he enumerates the fol- 
lowing as among the reasons why the American Republic may 
endure: “ Toleration in religion ; general education; better domes- 
tic relations ; attention to the means of public health and pleasure ; 
publicity ; codperative service; increased mutual dependence of 
man on man, and therewith a growing sense of brotherhood and 
unity ; the greater hopefulness and cheerfulness of man’s outlook 
on man, the earth, the universe, and God; and finally, the chang- 
ing objects and methods of religion and its institutions.” If you 
analyze this list in the light of Mr. Eliot’s commentary, you will 
see that most of the reasons he adduces refer to the character of 
the people ; herein he differs from other prophets of the Repub- 
lic’s future, who usually base their predictions on our territorial 
size, our great population, our various and inexhaustible sources 
of wealth, our inventiveness, and other external or material things. 
And so in other papers, in which Mr. Eliot discusses more practi- 
cal matters of government, we find him always going straight to 
that side of the question which immediately affects character. 
He puts little trust in redemption by machinery, whether this be 
run by steam power or by politicians. 

He is a thorough believer in democracy ; only, he insists that 
democracy, to maintain itself as the best form of government, 
must be more earnest, more honest, more enlightened. Of social- 
ism he holds the views to be expected of a strong and sane nature 
that perceives how, in one way or another, socialism saps self-reli- 
ance and dulls the sense of personal independence and responsi- 
bility, by teaching its votaries to look to the State to supply their 
needs. He does not believe that competition can be abolished, 
nor that the redistribution of capital could, if temporarily made, 
be permanent. He urges that the individual must be strong, if 
you would have a strong society; but he makes the family, and 
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not the community, the social unit. In many passages he reverts 
to the supreme importance of this unit, and such a paper as his 
“ Family Stocks in a Democracy ” may well be read long after the 
world shall have passed beyond our present economic difficulties. 

Even a brief review of this volume should not conclude without 
calling attention to the style in which it is written. Readers 
wearied by academic imitations of the artificial Stevenson on the 
one hand, and by the crudenesses of those scientific writers who 
avoid being intelligible lest they should be dubbed “ popular,” 
will find in Mr. Eliot’s language the greatest simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, and strength. He is precise to such a degree that 
no one can misunderstand him. He relies, not on what used to be 
called “ beauty of diction,” nor on epigram, nor on verbal color, 
but on the instrinsic interest of the thought he has to convey. He 
seldom uses images, but when he does, as a passage quoted shows, 
he can use them with masterful effect. His ideas pass so easily 
into your mind that you are seldom conscious of the words in 
which they are clothed; but if you re-read, you discover that the 
sentences have the clearness of theorems, not to be put more com- 
pactly. Yet the writer, however sober and strenuous his habitual 
temper, does not fail to communicate the glow which his topics 
kindle in him. His essays are not to be read lightly ; they will 
not soon be popular, — although such a gem as “ The Happy Life” 
ought to have a wide currency, — but they will sink deep into some 
minds and saturate them, and not improbably the next generation 
may cherish the best of them as the most enduring product in this 
field of the last quarter of our century ; for here are self-reliance, 
courage, reason, the elemental virtues, speaking through the me- 
dium of a commanding and hopeful personality. In the long run 
it is to these things, and to those who interpret these things, that 
the world cleaves. 
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THE UNDUE MULTIPLICATION OF PROFESSORS. 


THERE are a great many Harvard professors. There are many 
more than there were a few years ago. In a few years there will, 
if present methods continue, be many more than there are now. 
As there are already many too many, this is not pleasant to look 
forward to. 

Without counting emeriti, and grouping professors, associate, 
and clinical professors together (as these all rank as full pro- 
fessors), I find, errors excepted, that in 1887-88 there were 66 pro- 
fessors and 23 assistant professors in the University. In 1892-93 
there were 83 professors and 28 assistant professors. In 1897-98 
there are 87 professors and 38 assistant professors. In the first 
five of these ten years the professors increased at the rate of 26 
per cent., and in the second five years at 5 per cent. The hope 
that this implies any slackening in the current is delusive, for in 
the.former period the assistant professors multiplied at the rate of 
22 per cent., and in the latter at 36 per cent. In ten years the 
professors have increased at the rate of 32 per cent., and the 
assistant professors at that of 65 per cent. Thus there are many 
of the latter who, as shall be shown presently, will expect promo- 
tion very shortly. 

A university professor is, or should be, a teacher of some par- 
ticular science or art of such eminence that the general plan of 
instruction in that branch is confided to him, subject to the neces- 
sary restraint of the Faculty. To it he gives, or should give, the 
fruits of his experience, the influence of his name, and the origi- 
nality of his personality. Just as star differs from star, not only 
in the intensity but in the color of its light, so must professors 
differ, not only in merit and attainments, but in methods of teach- 
ing, and in all the nameless details that spring from a man’s 
individuality. A professor gives not only his teaching but him- 
self, and it is what he gives that determines his value. The 
department that he represents is infused by his spirit, which is 
shown also in the work of his subordinates. Thus the manage- 
ment of the same branch may be very different in two universi- 
ties owing to the views of the professors ; each of whom, moreover, 
stands out as an individual, with plans, ideas, methods which are 
characteristically his own. 
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Should it be alleged that this definition of a professor and his 
duties is not applicable to the actual condition of things in many 
universities on both sides of the Atlantic, I can only reply: “So 
much the worse for those universities!” It certainly was the sys- 
tem at Harvard till within the last twenty years or so. It isa 
very good one both for the university and the professor. To the 
latter it offers a career in which success means something, the 
hope of attaining which will support a young man through years 
of struggle. To the university it insures the good work which 
comes from strict personal accountability. The beauty of the 
system is that the appointment is not a reward for past merit, 
except inasmuch as a chance to do higher and better work is a 
reward. No worthy professor feels on accepting a chair that his 
reputation is now made. On the contrary, it never was in greater 
danger. Till he retires it will never be safe. Though he has 
received a great honor, he has undertaken a great trust, and as he 
acquits himself, so will he be judged. He is accountable, more- 
over, for his subordinates. Of these, in a large department, he 
must have many, of whom perhaps several have the title of assist- 
ant professor. 

We now come to the steps by which at Harvard, if not else- 
where, the primitive condition has been departed from with most 
unhappy results. When the term of five years for which an 
assistant professor has been appointed has elapsed, if he has done 
well he is reappointed as a matter of course. Probably this must 
be the rule while human nature is what it is; but, brutal as it 
may sound, it is a pity that the fact of holding the place should 
count against greater merit, should such be obtainable. At the 
end of another five years it appears to be almost an unwritten law 
that the assistant professor must be promoted or dropped. Some- 
times, indeed, he is promoted even sooner. But how is he to be 
promoted when the chair is already occupied? There are three 
conceivable courses, without counting the extreme one of dismiss- 
ing the occupant. First and best, if the subject taught admits 
of division it should be divided. But this principle has already 
loug since been stretched to the snapping point. It is hardly to 
be supposed that, excepting for new discoveries in-the applied 
sciences, or perhaps in archaeology, circumstances would admit of 
its being used much more. In point of fact it has not been found 
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that even when the division was logically admissible it was always 
an advantage. The second method is, that when the division can 
no longer be made properly, it should be made improperly by 
tacking some more or less frivolous or delusive addition onto the 
title. The third method, perhaps more honest but probably more 
disadvantageous, is to appoint a duplicate professor under the 
title of associate professor. In both the latter cases, and some- 
times in the first, the University has been sacrificed. Instead of 
aman being sought to fill a place, a place has been made for a 
man. Nor has the University suffered alone; the original pro- 
fessor, the real head of the department, has had his prestige and 
position unjustly lowered. 

If any one would know what progress this multiplication has 
made, let him consult the catalogue. For obvious reasons I am 
unwilling to cite instances. A very mortifying result of the sys- 
tem is the necessity, when asked who fills such or such a chair, to 
have to confess that one cannot remember all of them. I am not 
prepared to explain the origin of the theory that an assistant pro- 
fessor should not be reappointed an indefinite number of times. 
It is said in extenuation of the present plan that a good man 
would not consent to remain in such a place forever. This is as 
true as most excuses. Generally the fear is totally unfounded, 
though made the most of by the friends of the candidate. Even 
if it were true it would be wisest to disregard it, for there are 
comparatively few men whose places cannot be filled and some- 
thing left over. Moreover, a good man who goes to another uni- 
versity is not lost, but an honor to the one that trained him. 
Johns Hopkins has won far more credit from men sent out than 
they would have yielded had they all been retained. Sometimes, 
indeed, the professor is the first to demand the promotion of his 
assistant. It is more likely to happen when the former is no 
longer young. Naturally under these circumstances the depart- 
ment does not suffer from two heads, 

But retribution comes when the original professor retires. 
There remains an associate professor, chosen it may be years 
before, who may or may not worthily represent the science of the 
day, but who cannot be got rid of. Either the dual system must 
be continued, or to have but one professor, an inferior incumbent 
must be kept. Assuming that the associate professor is really the 
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best man for the place, what has he gained by the premature 
assumption of a title? It would have been a much greater honor, 
with no taint of favoritism about it, to have been elected when 
the place was open to the world. On assuming suddenly, instead 
of gradually, the reins of government, he would have been better 
able either to expand the policy of his predecessor, or if need be 
to reverse it. He is far less likely as it is to leave the mark of 
individuality on his department. 

In short, the chief point of my contention is this: that a pro- 
fessorship is an office, not a title. While one man has it another 
cannot. While the colonel lives the lieutenant-colonel cannot 
command the regiment, and no sane man thinks the less of him 
on that account. If we are to adopt the absurd brevet system, let 
it at least be made as harmless as it is in the army. No first 
lieutenant with a title of major is ever allowed to assume a major’s 
duties. Instead of associate professors (if brevet professors there 
must be) let them be called extraordinary, or extra-mural, and let 
the fact that they are essentially extra be kept prominent. They 
should have no seat in the Faculty with the consequent vote on 
the affairs of the institution or the course of instruction. Har- 
vard has wandered very far from this play. Whether it is too 
late for reform I cannot pretend to say, but I am sure that the 
principle of one man, and one man only, at the head of a depart- 
ment is essential to its best development. Individuality is to be 
encouraged. Harvard, above all universities of this generation, 
can point to what has been accomplished by a strong will at the 
head. What is true of the University as a whole is, I conceive, 
true of each department, of which the professor is the natural 
head. To him belongs the credit of success, from him should be 
exacted the penalty for failure. To reward merit among the sub- 
ordinates with a duplicate title, and with a share of the rights and 
duties that belong to the head, is nothing more nor less than pay- 
ing in fiat money. What is worse is, that this is done at the 
expense of the original holders of the positions. Let us hope that 
inflation shall stop before men ask: ‘‘ What is the honor of being 
one of the host of Harvard professors? ” 


Thomas Dwight, ’66. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


CoMMENCEMENT to us older men, especially when we live too 

far from Cambridge to reach it often, is an occasion of 

° ° A Com- 
very mixed emotions. There is the contrast, first of all, mencement 
between your present self and your youthful college self, j 
whom you run upon at every turn. You find him as you climb 
the narrow stairs to have a peep at your old room in Holworthy ; 
you find him under the elms in the Yard; you meet him, with a 
triumphant, the-world-is-mine look, going into the First Parish 
Church to get his degree; and so, wherever an old landmark re- 
mains unchanged, that youthful undergraduate self is sure to greet 
you from it. Your sensations are bitter-sweet, not needing to be 
moralized over here. 

Then the contrast between your classmates as you knew them 
and as they noware! Those whom you have n’t seen for a quarter 
of a century warn you by their bald heads and gray beards how 
altered you must look to them. How differently they have turned 
out from what was predicted of them! Our Class Poet is presi- 
dent of a Western railroad; our first scholar is a broker; the 
fellow to whom we voted the jackknife made a name for himself 
in Congress; the stroke of our crew is a Baptist minister with a 
small rural parish in a distant State; some of the men from whom 
we expected much died early; others about whom we were uncer- 
tain, or forecasted nothing, have won honors in many fields. 

And Harvard herself, how she has changed! We graduated 
with the idea that an institution so venerable was beyond the reach 
of mutation; we come back every five or ten years and declare 
that Ovid’s metamorphoses were as nothing compared to Harvard’s. 
If you are a very old graduate and have n’t seen Cambridge for a 
long time, you had better buy a guide-book to Harvard and study 
its maps; otherwise you will either lose your way, or, like one of 
our classmates, you may have to ask to be directed to Weld Hall. 
(He asked a mischievous Freshman, it seems, who took in the 
situation and pointed him over to Matthews.) So Harvard trans- 
forms herself from year to year; and we who remember her day of 
small things are astonished to find ourselves members of a great 
University. From being citizens of a little clan we have become, 
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without any exertion on our part, except so much as is implied in 
living thirty or forty years, citizens of a mighty State. 

When we return to Cambridge at Commencement, therefore, we 
not only have these bitter-sweet encounters with our old selves, 
and these reunions with our classmates, but we also measure the 
expansion of Harvard by the new buildings, the larger crowds, the 
novel ceremonies. Not an anniversary passes without its indica- 
tion of growth, or at least of change. One year the Latin of the 
Sanders Theatre exercises is changed to English, and the Presi- 
dent in English confers degrees on several hundred young gentle- 
men who are, according to the language of the programme, of 
mongrel Latin origin, but seem to have made fair progress in 
acquiring English during their residence at the University. An- 
other year we behold order and dignity introduced into these 
exercises. Five hundred students no longer huddle on the stage 
and seize the bundles of degrees ; there is no crush in the orchestra ; 
the deans of the various Schools, clad in academic gowns, present 
their respective candidates to the President; the Fellows sit in 
their chancel as composedly as Roman senators at the approach of 
the Gauls; Overseers are scattered among the throng of graduates 
on the right of the stage, and look so much like them that you 
cannot tell them apart ; they, too, and the Fellows, ought to wear 
distinctive gowns, in order that every one might recognize at a 
glance the honorandi et venerandi inspectores. 

To many of us, the most striking difference between the modern 
Commencements and those of our youth is the sobriety of the 
former. My memory does not go back to the time when convivial 
students scandalized President Quincy by carrying about buckets 
of flip and punch, — possibly some of the vanguard of the Com- 
mencement processions can recall those days,—nor do I even 
remember the occasion when Dr. John Pierce was shocked to 
find “144 bottles furnished, 72 exhausted,” ! at the dinner in the 
Hall. The amusing old doctor not only timed the prayers at the 
exercises and led the singing at the dinner, but also kept score, so 
to speak, of the inebriate, the boozy, the maudlin, the jolly, the 
talkative, and other varieties of tipplers and topers, with as much 
eagerness as the boys now mark the base-hits, errors, and double- 


1 Dr. Pierce does not state whether the “72 exhausted” were bottles or 
graduates. 
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plays at a ball game. Though I cannot go back that far, I do 
recall many and many a Commencement when large numbers 
passed the cup more than once too often, and when the Yard was 
anything but the meeting-place of quiet, scholarly men. All that 
has changed, and those of us who have sons in college are glad 
that it has. It does not seem possible that the thirst of the sons 
can equal the thirst of the fathers. 

Thus we have got into the habit of expecting some surprise at 
Commencement. What will it be this year? The secret is always 
well kept, and we shall not know it till the day comes. One nov- 
elty which we might have seen we shall not see,—the ban will 
not be removed from Harvard’s Professional School graduates. 

I have never got excited over the Franchise Question, because 
I have felt, since it was first agitated, that the extension is bound 
to come, and, when the tide makes in according to your wishes, 
shouting will not hurry it. That every man on whom Harvard 
confers a degree will at last have equal recognition as an elector 
with every other, is to me as certain as that the soil of the United 
States is not congenial to any form of primogeniture. We A. B.’s 
may be Alma Mater’s first-born, but we cannot much longer ask 
her to disinherit our brothers. The original States of the Union 
might have refused to raise the Territories into statehood, but 
they saw the injustice and inconsistency and harm to themselves 
of such exclusion. And so it will be with Harvard: being now a 
University in fact, the necessary readjustment of titles, privileges, 
and forms will inevitably follow. You may wish that she had 
remained a college, — like Bowdoin or Williams, — with the old 
college life and standards unchanged, without the Elective System, 
without professional schools of the highest rank; an easy-going, 
not populous college, in which every one calls every one else by 
his first name or nickname, — such an institution as Harvard her- 
self was fifty or even forty years ago. If this be your preference, 
there is much to attract in it; the sphere filled by Williams or 
Bowdoin is a useful, praiseworthy sphere, only it is no longer 
Harvard’s sphere. Whether you like it or not, she is a Univer- 
sity, and cannot go back. Her new condition requires a corre- 
sponding recognition. 

But I am not going to argue the question here. Being long 
ago convinced that the liberal side must win, I have been more 
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interested in following the discussions of the conflicting parties 
than in joining in the conflict myself. Sometimes I tell my Boston 
friends that living in Boston rather disqualifies them from know- 
ing accurately what Harvard now is. They think of her as she 
was in their student days, and imagine that because they can see 
Memorial Hall tower from their back windows, or go to two or 
three ball games a year on Soldier’s Field, or bet on the boat-race, 
they are thoroughly acquainted with the great institution which 
has been growing up so near them. They might as well hope to 
legislate intelligently for Charlestown by looking over at Bunker 
Hill Monument from their back windows. Hence a good many of 
the arguments in the recent discussion seemed to be based on obso- 
lete conditions, or on reminiscence. ‘ What constitutes a‘ Harvard 
man’?”’ is a question which the college debating societies ought to 
take up. There are in our city three graduates of a small college 
who subsequently went to Harvard: Brown entered the Senior 
Class, took his A. B. in one year, and is now, according to the 
criterion of the remonstrants, a simon-pure Harvard man, worthy 
to vote for Overseers ; Jones spent three years at the Law School, 
took his LL. B., and ought, according to the same criterion, to be 
excluded from the franchise ; Robinson, the third classmate, stayed 
four years at the Divinity School, took his D. B. degree, but never 
can be, in the view of the said remonstrants, a ‘“ Harvard man.” 
And yet the names of those graduates of our Professional Schools 
who died in the war are on the Memorial Hall tablets, — why ? 
unless the men were Harvard men? And every year our Harvard 
clubs elect Professional School graduates as officers. Is it safe? 
The truth is, the question has reached the stage of paradox and 
anomaly, where the humor of it must appear to all concerned and 
hasten a solution. 

Speaking of paradoxes, was there ever a greater than when 
the movement to extend the franchise was checked in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate by the exertions of a Harvard man too young to 
have a right to vote for candidates for Overseers? In Cambridge 
he can have no vote on Harvard matters; but at the State House, 
as a state senator, he delays for a year the consummation of a 
reform which has been ten years under discussion. Will not 
some painter make an allegorical picture of this paradox, repre- 
senting on one side the Corporation, the Overseers, the various 
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Alumni associations, the seventeen hundred graduates who voted 
Yes in the postal ballot, the Chicago and other Harvard Clubs 
which have favored the wider franchise, —a formidable and im- 
posing multitude, — and on the other a single youthful opponent, 
so placed that by a lucky turn in the path he can successfully 
block their progress? Horatius was not more resolute, certainly 
he was much less fortunate, than the young senator, whom not 
even the rabidest advocates of extension have assailed ; for all 
graduates must admire his singular exhibition of intrepidity and 
fortitude. Many an old graduate would hesitate before he pub- 
licly maintained that he knew better than the Governing Boards, 
and the majority behind them, what will help and what ruin the 
University ; but the sublime disinterestedness of youth commands 
our respect, whether we agree with its aims or not. And the 
way in which the young men have rushed to save Harvard from 
destruction this winter must reassure us all. There are no con- 
servatives like young conservatives. The old ones know when 
they are beaten, and gracefully concede or die ; but the young do 
neither. Recent events certainly warrant us in feeling no anxiety 
lest the dear old University should be plunged headlong into ruin. 

One of the compensations for growing old is that it teaches us 
the real meaning of that word “ruin.” How many times have 
those of us whose memories go back to the war been beaten up 
to save Harvard from imminent peril! When it was proposed to 
pay the Medical School professors regular salaries, and to require 
them to give regular instruction, the alarmists shrieked, “That 
will be the ruin of the Medical School! Rise, rise, and protest! ” 
When the Elective System was tentatively introduced, the alarm- 
ists shook their heads and wrung their hands, murmuring, “ That 
will ruin the College!” Similarly, when the standard of admis- 
sion was raised, they were sure that that meant ruin, because 
of course students would go to Yale and Princeton, and the other 
colleges where there was a lower standard. Then came Mr. 
Langdell and introduced a patently ruinous policy at the Law 
School. “Of course,” argued the alarmists, “ this case method of 
studying law will ruin that department of Harvard.” And next, 
I am not quite sure of the chronological order, but I think that 
about this time the alarmists would have made our teeth chatter 
with fright at the ruin which must follow the abolition of compul- 
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sory prayers. Such prayers, they admitted, had ceased to be for 
the glory of God or the edification of the students, but they served 
as a screen against the charges of atheism which the orthodox 
leveled at Harvard: take away that screen, and the College must 
fall! And so on, down to the present agitation, when the alarm- 
ists assure us that to acknowledge the equality of the degrees 
conferred by Harvard University will ruin the University. Of 
such ruin, all I can say is, as Lincoln said of Grant’s whiskey, 
“ Let us have more of the same brand.” I know that Harvard is 
too deeply rooted to be whiffed over by a breath now; but I honor 
the zeal with which those of my nervous young fellow graduates, 
who think otherwise, rush to the rescue when they imagine they see 
her begin to topple. Secure in the devotion of all her sons, she 
is safe. Esto perpetua! 





CONTRASTS BETWEEN HARVARD AND YALE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT and Gentlemen of the Central and Western Massa- 
chusetts Yale Alumni, — First of all, let me return you my hearty thanks 
for giving me the pleasure of meeting you here to-night. A member 
now of this community, a citizen of this State, it is no small part of my 
happiness to identify myself so far as I may with the interests, with all 
the interests, of-this region and this State. I am glad to be with you, for 
one reason, because you are not a large body. I like, as many do not, 
the day of small things, the day of struggle. I like, too, the closer as- 
sociation, the closer personal acquaintance, that is possible in a body like 
yours. It has never been my fortune to mingle much with what I may 
call, without offense, the Yale provincial brotherhood. I have brought 
away from the great metropolis many valuable and many pleasant mem- 
ories, but the remembrance of her Yale gatherings has not impressed 
itself on me with great force or pleasure. A Yale dinner in New York 
is a good deal of a mob, even if its members are in evening dress. Its 
speeches, to my thinking, are apt to be of a kind of which a little with me 
goes a great way, or, to be more specific, the Depew sort of speech, or 
its poorer imitations ; empty surely of everything but wit, or what passes 
for wit, and endless, undiscriminating laudation of Yale, — rarely a word 
of criticism, of admonition, of remonstrance, or of serious eloquence. 


1 This address was made by ex-Governor Chamberlain at the annual dinner 
of the Yale Alumni of Western Massachusetts, at Worcester, February 15. 
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In short, a New York Yale dinner is the apotheosis of all that happens 
to be doing at Yale. 

Now, gentlemen, because I am virtuous I don’t intend to deny any one 
else his cakes and ale. The orator suits himself to his audience. The 
thing I complain of is not so much the speeches and talk as the senti- 
ment and tone which calls for, and is satisfied with, and only satisfied 
with, such an attitude toward Alma Mater. If I were to name to-day 
what I deem the least commendable trait of Yale sentiment, the weakest, 
narrowest, least liberal sentiment, I should call it the present, all-pervad- 
ing Yale spirit of self-satisfaction; and if I were to go farther and in- 
dulge in a more specifically critical word, I should say the great exem- 
plar of this spirit is our worthy and much-beloved president, Timothy 
Dwight. I go behind no man in my love of Yale. I have memories 
connected with Yale such as few other men have, — ties such as bind few 
other men to her, — recollections which after forty years often unman me, 
—recollections of struggles against fortune, against myself. No man 
can challenge my ardor or my service to Yale according to my ability. 
But I was born free, and I am too old to put on even the Yale gyve. 

Gentlemen, let us see things with our eyes, and not with our preju- 
dices. I am not going to shock you, or, I hope, to mar the happiness or 
gayety of this occasion, but I am going to protest against the cant of 
Yale. Others may ride into fame, if it be fame to them, as the cham- 
pions of all that is for the nonce labeled Yale, “ prophets that smooth 
their tongues and say, He saith.” For my part, on any fair occasion it 
will be my pleasure and privilege to inquire in what Yale comes short, 
and how we can help to set her right. In this spirit I have one or two 
thoughts to put before you. 

I first call attention to what I deem well-nigh a positive scandal, — the 
neglect, the low condition, the deliberate failure to promote the proper 
study, of English at Yale to-day, as well as for many years past. I 
should weary some audiences by this word, for I have spoken it more 
than once before ; but I have had no chance yet to weary you. It passes 
my comprehension how men who have seats in the Yale corporation can 
suffer this condition to continue. The best solution of the mystery I can 
get from others who are near the throne is that the members of the cor- 
poration are really puppets, moved and only moved by the president. 
This is not an agreeable word to speak in public, but if it is true, it is 
time some one spoke it. 

The head of the English department at Yale proclaims his opinion 
that there should be no requirement whatever of English in the Yale 
course. He further thinks, as do other Yale professors, that English 
cannot be taught, as an ordinary study, at all. Whether he would have 
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any requirement of English for entrance to Yale, I don’t know. I don’t 
see why he should. That language, therefore, which is not only our ver- 
nacular, but is the sole speech of some 150,000,000 of men all over the 
world, which bears a weight of literature of value unparalleled in the 
world’s annals, is by the judgment of this man to be so placed that one 
may bear the credentials of Yale University and not know how to speak 
or write a sentence of his own tongue with decent accuracy ! 

But English is taught at Yale in spite of Professor Beers. All thanks 
for that! But how is it taught? To say the best, scantily, meagrely, 
and unnecessarily so! You all know there are two highly endowed 
chairs of English at Yale, waiting to be filled, one for at least two or 
three years! I fear truly they are now as well filled as they will be 
when their titular occupants are finally, if ever, named. The whole de- 
partment counts, among its professors, and assistant professors, but one 
man, one only, who is a good teacher of English; and this man has been 
under what I might call disgrace at the hands of the powers that be, 
and is understood to be now watched with jealousy lest he should indeed 
popularize the study of English! ‘Hence, wilt thou lift up Olympus?” 
seems to be the action, if not the speech, of the Yale corporation to all 
entreaties or remonstrances on this subject. Well, a few of us have, and 
will keep, the satisfaction of knowing we have done our duty, publicly 
and privately, in this behalf. Baffled, if not spurned, we remain of the 
same mind, and we await the better day, — day of freedom from some 
sinister influence that binds good men to-day ; day when a sense of obli- 
gation to donors as well as of duty to the university shall again govern 
in the Yale corporation; day when the English tongue shall be honored 
above all other studies at our Alma Mater. 

Now, let me point you to a contrast. Not many years ago English at 
Harvard stood in a condition not unlike what I have represented it te 
be now at Yale. That condition was fully recognized by the authorities 
at Harvard. The need of reform was the signal of reform there. A vast 
change has already taken place, and Harvard to-day stands in this respect 
immeasurably in advance of herself at that time as well as of Yale at the 
present time. If you want to see the spirit in which Harvard graduates 
meet such an issue, let me urge you to get and read Mr. C. F. Adams’s 
reports, particularly his recent report on the subject, — reports which will 
always stand an evidence of fearless, aggressive reform along right lines, 
reports which ought in substance to have issued long ago from Yale, but 
which I doubt not will be received there, if noticed there at all, with 
much lifting of the eyebrows, and with a pious expression of regret that 
such plain talk was needed at Harvard, and pious thankfulness that it is 
not needed at Yale! 
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Now, if you point me to Yale’s recent successes in the Harvard-Yale 
debates, my answer is that these successes are the proofs of what I claim: 
namely, that Yale men when properly trained are a match, if not an over- 
match, for the men of any other college or university. Those debates 
have been the occasion of much special effort on the part of the students 
trained and drilled by volunteer experts in the art of argumentation, no 
member of the Faculty in the English department, if I am well advised, 
taking any part in this work. Such training, as a part of the regular 
course, is what I ask, and all I ask for the whole range of English. It 
ought to be provided and enforced without delay at Yale, and nothing 
hinders but the indifference or self-satisfaction on the part of the Yale 
authorities, of which I have spoken. 

But I must hasten to say a word on another topic, — I mean what may 
be called athleticism at Yale. On this subject I do not intend to be 
misunderstood by the sensible or fair-minded. As little do I intend to 
withhold any criticism which I deem just. I do not undervalue or depre- 
cate athletics in college. I do not even deride athletic contests between 
colleges, between Yale and Harvard, or between any of our great univer- 
sities. But when I am asked to throw up my hat in mad joy, to acclaim 
the victors in these contests as the true heroes of the college world, I 
must pause long enough to ask one or two questions; and, first, how 
many of Yale’s ten or twelve hundred undergraduates, how many of the 
two thousand or more of students at Yale who are eligible to these con- 
tests, do the Yale athletic contests and victories benefit? Are they an 
inspiration to the whole body? Do they promote the practice of athletics 
among the students at large? Is not the athletic benefit, if any, properly 
so called, limited pretty nearly to the mere handful —a few dozens or a 
few scores at most — who are in some degree actual participants in these 
contests ? 

But of the participants themselves, what is the truth? Are even they 
benefited ? Do these contests actually promote the athletic good of the 
participants, let alone their moral and intellectual good? Does the ter- 
rific strain and excitement, the mental, physical, nervous strain of these 
contests, conduce to any good results to the participants ? On the con- 
trary, are they not, instead of being healthy or health-giving, distinetly 
unhealthy, demoralizing, as well as dangerous to health, life, and limb? 
Are they not, in the judgment of any one who is informed, always 
attended by scenes and influences which no wise man can see without 
deep misgivings ? Let these questions be considered and answered before 
I am asked to call these athletic prize-fights what members of the Yale 
faculty constantly call them, “ the grandest exhibitions of the true Yale 
spirit.” If one agrees with Judge Holmes that war is desirable because 
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by it certain great soldierly virtues are brought out, or if one thinks 
with Mr. Theodore Roosevelt that the roughness of these contests — and 
I suppose the rougher the better — is an essential element of their value, 
then let such a one stand by and applaud these intercollegiate contests as 
the last and best training for intellectual and moral character and great- 
ness. But for myself, and by parity of reasoning, I should as soon wel- 
come famine and pestilence, shipwrecks, earthquakes, and mine explosions, 
because these are always attended by the rarest exhibitions of heroism ; 
or the prize-fights of our Corbetts and Fitzsimmonses, Sullivans and 
Hyers, because they show, in the words of Mr. Roosevelt, “the qualities 
of perseverance, of dogged resolution, of power, of self-command, and of 
the masterful spirit.” Non tali auxilio; non tali auxilio! Not by 
such aids is any greatness won, except brute greatness ; not by such aids 
is character built up, or the masterful spirit that wins true fame and glory 
called out and developed. 

No, the truth is, athletics are good, — good in spite of the foolish uses 
and sometimes the base uses to which they are put. Let them stand high 
in the training and discipline of college life ; but let us, if we be reason- 
able beings, stop this jargon and nonsense of counting Yale great because 
in annual athletic scrimmages and fights, in annual athletic public shows 
and matches, she wins the cheap fame of prowess and supremacy. “The 
honors we grant,” said a great orator, “mark how high we stand and 
they educate the future. The men we honor and the maxims we lay 
down in measuring our favorites show the level and morals of the time.” 
Let the honors we grant as college and university men mark our love of 
letters, of art, of science, of statesmanship, of moral heroism, of intellec- 
tual greatness. 

Mr. President, I recur to happier themes. I recall that Iam speaking 
in the city where much of my ante-college training was had, —a city to 
which I owe much, but where my voice has hardly been heard for nearly 
forty years. To this city, as to our Alma Mater, I would say, Peace be 
within thy gates ; honor, prosperity, and long fame be thy fortune; as 
ye have been to us, so may ye be to our children and to all who shall 
come after us. 


Daniel H. Chamberlain, 164 (A. B., Yale, ’62). 
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THE TAXATION OF COLLEGE PROPERTY.! 


THE petitioners for legislation show that the assessors in several of the 
towns acting under the supposed authority of the recent case of Williams 
College v. Williamstown, 167 Mass. 505, have lately and for the first 
time taxed the houses occupied by the presidents of several of the insti- 
tutions of education; some of the dormitories occupied by students; 
an infirmary for sick students ; a playground; a refectory or commons 
for poor students ; and several houses occupied by professors and other 
officers, each of which were owned by the institutions respectively, and 
were upon their immediate grounds, but were*taxed because it was claimed 
that such use and occupation was private and personal, and not public or 
charitable. Upon the same basis, if lawful, the dwelling-house of the 
resident physician in charge, and the dormitory for nurses, at the hospital 
in Boston ; and the porter’s lodge, the physicians’ dwelling-houses, and 
similar buildings on the grounds in Belmont of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, are all taxable. 

Having shown this, the petitioners say that, if the claim of the assessors 
that these taxes are justified by the decision in the Williams College 
case is well founded, then it is time that the General Court should an- 
nounce whether the unbroken opinion and practice of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts for a century to the contrary is still the legislative purpose 
and will, or not. If it is not well founded, then also, to prevent further 
costly litigation, the General Court should state its purpose in clear and 
unmistakable language. 

When by reason of his service, and to enable him better to perform 
it, the president, resident physician, dean, professor, or other officer of 
one of these charitable institutions occupies a house owned by the institu- 
tion upon its grounds, and such occupation is a part of his compensation 
as such officer, then we ask that such occupation be deemed to be the 
occupation of the institution for the purpose for which it was incorporated. 


What has been the Law and the Practice under it in Massachusetts 
during this Century. 


Harvard College was incorporated in 1650 with certain special tax 
exemptions in her charter, subsequently confirmed to her by the Constitu- 
tion, which are not material to this discussion. 

1 This argument was presented to a committee of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature when the question of taxing the real estate of literary, benevolent, 
charitable, and scientific institutions, occupied by their officers, had a hearing. 
Mr. Hoar represented the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
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Phillips Academy in Andover was incorporated Oct. 4, 1780 (Province 
Laws 1780, chap. 15). 

Williams College was incorporated in 1793 (Stat. 1793, chap. 15). 

The Massachusetts General Hospital was incorporated in 1810 (Stat. 
1810, chap. 94). 

Amherst College was incorporated in 1824 (Stat. 1824, chap. 84). 

Tufts College was incorporated in 1850 (Stat. 1850, chap. 102). 

Amherst Agricultural College, peculiarly a State institution, was in- 
corporated in 1863 (Stat. 1863, chap. 220). 

The legislative history of the exemption of officers’ houses from taxa- 
tion is in substance as follows : — 

From 1812 to 1817 inclusive, the proviso found in Stat. 1821, chap. 
107, sect. 6, relating to the town of Cambridge, the substance of which 
is quoted below, excepted such estates as were improved by the president 
of the college and professors of the theory and practice of physics, the 
professor of theology, the professor of mathematics, and the tutor of 
logic, mathematics, and ethics. Since 1817 and down to 1821 the excep- 
tion has been the same as in Stat. 1821, chap. 107, sect. 6, namely : — 


‘* All persons who have the management of the estates of Harvard and 
Williams colleges and of the academies aforesaid (the academies established 
by law) respectively shall not be assessed for the same; ... nor shall the 
Massachusetts General Hospital be assessed for any real or personal estate 
belonging to the same: provided, however, that nothing contained in this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent the town of Cambridge from taxing the 
houses or lands belonging to the Corporation of Harvard College without the 
college bounds, excepting such estates as are occupied by the president of 
said college, or by any of the professors, tutors, or instructors thereto belong- 
ing, or by students or resident graduates, or shall be unoccupied; or to prevent 
the town of Andover from taxing such real estate belonging to the Corpora- 
tion of Phillips Academy, situated in said town as shall not be under the im- 
mediate occupation and improvement of said corporation, or of any person or 
persons connected with said corporation exempted from taxation by this act.” 


This whole property of the Massachusetts General Hospital was ex- 
empted from taxation in 1819. 

The legislation was continued down to and including 1830, and was 
further continued until the revision of the statutes in 1835, now known as 
the Revised Statutes, at which time the state of the law in respect to the 
exemption of such institutions, as shown in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, dated Dec. 31, 1834, was as follows: — 


“The following property and polls shall be exempted from taxation, 
namely: ... 

“Second. The property of the Massachusetts General Hospital, the Boston 
Athenaeum, and the Berkshire Medical Institution. 
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“ Third. The property of Harvard College; provided, however, that the 
inhabitants of the town of Cambridge may, for town purposes, tax such real 
estate in that town belonging to the Corporation of Harvard College as is not 
within the college bounds, and not occupied by the president, or any professor, 
instructor, tutor, student, or resident graduate, and also such as shall be 
unoccupied. 

“ Fourth. The property of Phillips Academy in Andover ; provided, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants of the town of Andover may, for town purposes, tax 
such real estate in that town belonging to the Corporation of Phillips Academy 
as is not under the immediate occupation or improvement of said corporation, 
or of any person who is connected with said corporation, and is exempted in 
this chapter from taxation. 

“ Fifth. The property of Williams College and of Amherst College. 

“‘ Sixth. The property of every academy incorporated under the authority 
of this Commonwealth.” 


Up to 1835, during the part of the century from 1800 to 1830 (see 
Stat. 1800, chap. 66; Stat. 1810, chap. 29; Stat. 1820, chap. 64; 
Stat. 1830, chap. 130) the legislature, in passing each ten years an act 
to ascertain the ratable estate within this Commonwealth as required by 
the Constitution, used in substance the following language : — 

‘“‘The assessors of each town, district, or other place within this Common- 
wealth for the year (specifying it) shall, on or before the first day of September 
next, take and lodge in the secretary’s office a true and perfect list . . . of 
all ratable estate, both real and personal, lying within their cities, towns, dis- 
tricts, etc., . . . excepting all the estates belonging to Harvard and Williams 
Colleges, and to incorporated theological institutions and academies, and also the 
estate belonging to the Massachusetts General Hospital and improved for the pur- 
poses of that institution.” 


Amherst College was added to the above in 1830. 

From which it appears, as stated in the case of Harvard College v. 
Boston, 104 Mass., at top of page 489, that the foregoing course of legis- 
lation led to the adoption of the qualified general exemption contained 
in the Revised Statutes, chap. 7, sect. 5, which is as follows : — 


“ The following property and polls shall be exempted from taxation. .. . 

“ Secondly. The personal property of all literary, benevolent, charitable, 
and scientific institutions incorporated within this Commonwealth, and such 
real estate belonging to such institutions as shall actually be occupied by them 
or by the officers of said institutions for the purposes for which they were incor- 
porated.” 


It is plain, therefore (indeed, the contrary has never been claimed), 
that it was intended at the time of this revision to condense and codify, 
and not to alter or restrict, the terms of the then existing law, and this 
legislative purpose is made more clear by the following facts, namely, 
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that subsequent to the revision of 1835, to wit, in 1840, 1850, and 1860, 
whenever the legislature passed a statute to ascertain the ratable estate 
within this Commonwealth, it followed, with substantial accuracy, the lan- 
guage heretofore quoted, and exempted from the operation and assess- 
ment of the state tax all the estates belonging to Harvard, Williams, 
and Amherst colleges, and to incorporated theological institutions and 
academies, and also the estate belonging to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital (adding in the year 1860 the estate of Tufts College); see 
Stat. 1840, chap. 78; Stat. 1850, chap. 22; Stat. 1860, chap. 85; and 
this legislative purpose was further illustrated by the universal concur- 
rence of the people of all the towns in omitting to tax, after 1835, as 
they omitted to tax before that time, the academical, college, or hospital 
houses occupied by the officers of such institutions as residences. 

It is evident, therefore, that at the time of the adoption of the con- 
densed language of exemption, which appeared in the Revised Statutes 
of 1835, in the General Statutes of 1860, in the Public Statutes of 1881, 
and which now stands as the law in Stat. 1889, chap. 465, sect. 1, and 
there reads as follows, 

“ Third. The personal property of literary, benevolent, charitable, and scien- 
tific institutions and temperance societies incorporated within this Commonwealth, 
and the real estate belonging to such institutions occupied by them or their officers 
Sor the purposes for which they were incorporated,” 
the legislative purpose and intention, and that of the people of Massachu- 
setts expressed thereby, had always been and then was to exclude from 
taxation the houses of the president and professors, instructors and 
tutors, and other similar officers of charitable and benevolent institutions, 
owned by the institutions and occupied by such officers by reason of their 
service. 

Under these provisions of statute law, the practice throughout the 
State was substantially uniform; namely, the recitation halls, chapels, 
dormitories, hospitals, offices, playgrounds, infirmaries, refectories, offi- 
cers’ houses, and similar buildings on the grounds of these institutions 
were all untaxed. The assessors and the people did not consider them 
taxable. They knew they were a part of the public and charitable pro- 
perty of the Commonwealth. Once in a while, some special case arose 
and was determined. 

For example: 

Pierce v. Cambridge (2 Cush. 611), where Professor Pierce had taken 
a lease for years from Harvard College of a house and land fenced off 
from the College Yard, for which he paid $400 a year, and had an estate 
in possession, the college having only the reversion, and no present con- 
trol. The court held that Pierce was taxable as tenant, and said : “ It 
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would be otherwise if the building had been built for one of the pro- 
fessors or officers of the college, and had been occupied by the plaintiff, 
with the permission of the college, and without having any estate therein 
or paying any rent therefor.” 

In 1869, Mass. Gen. Hospital v. Somerville (101 Mass. 319), where a 
person who was exclusively employed in repairing and taking care of the 
buildings on the hospital grounds occupied, with his family, a house on 
the grounds, and the occupation was a part of his compensation. 

The court said, “ If the occupation was one merely by reason of ser- 
vice, the building being held as incident only to the general purpose for 
which the land was held, and occupied by the person charged with the 
care of the buildings on the hospital grounds, for reasons of convenience, 
and the rent was paid and received as a convenient mode of adjusting 
the compensation of the person so employed, and not as the income or 
fruits of an estate granted, we are of opinion that the exemption would 
still attach to the property.” 

In 1868, Wesleyan Academy v. Wilbraham (99 Mass. 599) decides 
that, among the purposes for which the land and buildings of an academy 
may be occupied and still be exempt, is to raise, produce, and furnish 
board to students, the ultimate end and object being to furnish cheap 
education. 

Some dispute having arisen among counsel at this hearing as to what 
the Pierce case actually decided, it is interesting to note that in each of 
the foregoing cases the Pierce case is judicially defined, and what it deter- 
mined, as above set forth, clearly stated. 

We are, therefore, able to state with entire confidence that neither the 
legislature nor the court, up to the time of the Williams College case in 
1896, has ever enacted or decided that college or hospital houses occupied 
only for residential purposes by their officers are not occupied for a literary 
or scientific purpose. 

To decide that the purchase of a college house in fee, or for a term of 
years, constitutes a severance of it permanently or temporarily from the 
college control, is surely a different decision by far than it would be to 
decide that residence in a college or hospital house itself changes the 
character of the property from public to private. 

It is clear also from the history of the legislation that the words “or 
their officers” in the statute in question were used advisedly and are not 
mere surplusage. An educational or charitable corporation can only 
occupy land by and through its officers or agents, and every operation 
tending to prove or define such occupancy must be done by an officer or 
agent. Therefore the words “occupied by them for the purposes for 
which they were incorporated ” are sufficient for every one of their occu- 
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pations, whether by an officer or a servant or agent, and without making 
a distinction between officers, servants, or agents, as the persons by whom 
the corporation occupies. But the statute includes and means something 
more. It contains also the words “by their officers,” and thus specifies 
the occupation of real estate by an officer as something additional to or 
different from its occupation by the institution in any other way. Apply 
this to the existing law of which this was a condensation, and to the 
existing, prevalent facts, then as now, well known, and the only separate 
occupation by officers possible was of residences. 


What did the Court decide in the Williams College Case? 


This case was decided by a majority of the court, and is not therefore 
an unanimous decision. If we are to judge by the action of the assessors 
in several of the towns, they understand that the court has now changed 
its decisions in the Wesleyan Academy case (99 Mass. 599), and in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital case (101 Mass. 319), and has changed 
the tax laws of this Commonwealth, and the universal construction of 
them, to such an extent that in Amherst and Cambridge they have taxed 
the presidents’ houses situated on exempt land of the colleges, and from 
that have gone on, there and elsewhere, and have taxed dormitories, 
infirmaries, playgrounds, officers’ houses, etc., without regard to any ques- 
tion of control or ownership, but simply because they think that where the 
occupation is for residence, or a similar use, which sometimes is private, 
then it is impossible under this decision for it to be in pursuance of, or 
in aid of, a public or charitable purpose or use. 

It seems strange that any decision could be so construed ; it would be 
stranger yet if such a decision had been made. 

But we find that the committee of the town of Williamstown by its 
attorney has deliberately stated this as the decision of the court in his 
brief handed to the committee at this hearing, where it is said that the 
court has affirmed “the truism that college houses occupied only for a 
residential purpose are not occupied for a literary or scientific purpose.” 
If this is a truism, and this is the decision, is it not strange that it con- 
vinced only a majority of the court, said to be four out of a court of seven? 
Would anybody but an assessor, and one still in office, or up for reélec- 
tion, suppose that our court would say that the house of the keeper of a 
light situated on government land was not occupied by him for a public 
purpose; or that the White House at Washington was a private resi- 
dence; or that, while the bed of the sufferer was untaxed, the bed of the 
nurse by his side should not be exempt, because sleeping was a private 
affair ? 

The majority of the Supreme Court has probably not decided as the 
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assessors think, but learned counsel have come to the State House and 
claimed that they have so decided, city solicitors have advised increased 
taxation on this basis, and the assessors have quickly and heartily re- 
sponded, and thus we are driven to the General Court for protection. 

If the court in the Williamstown case only reaffirmed the Pierce case, 
we have no fault to find; but the court itself does not base its decision 
upon that case. It says: “In Pierce v. Cambridge the question was 
whether the real estate was taxable to Pierce as tenant.” It might have 
added the important fact, testified to by President Eliot at this hearing, 
that the Pierce house, after the expiration of the Pierce lease and until 
the present time, remained the property of Harvard College, was occupied 
by her professors, and has never since been taxed in Cambridge until last 
year, when the Williamstown case apparently changed the law. 


What are the Claims of the Respondents. 


The opponents of our petition allege that the exemption of academies, 
colleges, and charitable institutions bears too hardly on the places in which 
they are situated, and should therefore be borne by the State and not 
be imposed upon the localities. They claim that the constitutional man- 
date requiring the legislatures “in all future periods of this Common- 
wealth to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences and all semi- 
naries of them, especially the University at Cambridge,” is not fulfilled 
by imposing the exemptions on the towns, but should be performed by 
distributing the exemption over the whole State. This raises a large 
question, and one that it might be well to discuss if it was properly before 
the legislature; but, as Mr. Hall of Williamstown admitted in answer 
to a question at the hearing, it is hardly fair that the Massachusetts 
General Hospital should be taxed while the Commonwealth is determin- 
ing the question whether the State or the town should bear the exemption. 
A patient might as well be left to perish while the doctor and his assistant 
were discussing the question, Which of us shall cure him? And yet as 
the opponents have seen fit to attack the distribution of the burden of the 
admitted general exemption, with which exemption they find no fault, 
saying that they wish to do nothing to injure the educational and chari- 
table institutions of the Commonwealth, but really desire their welfare, it 
may be well to point out briefly some of the advantages which accrue to 
a community by reason of the establishment therein of an institution like 
the college at Williamstown or Amherst or Cambridge. 


Local Advantages from Presence of Academies and Colleges. 


These and similar institutions are always competed for by the towns. 
In 1865, under Stat. 1865, chap. 95, sect. 1, the town of Amherst paid 
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$50,000, by vote in town meeting, to secure the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College to that town, bidding therefor in competition with other 
towns of this Commonwealth. Within a few years, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, wishing to build one State normal school, found the competi- 
tion among the towns and cities so pressing that it was obliged to build 
four. 

Even if it were not for these instances, it would be well known that 
the presence in the town of a college or academy is of great local benefit 
to the community there. It adds to the attractiveness of the town as 
a place of residence ; and in many ways it brings value to the community. 
When a piece of real estate is transferred to it for its use, the withdrawal 
of that piece from productive uses probably brings some other piece into 
the market at once, or at least sooner than would otherwise have happened. 
Williamstown is a much more desirable place of residence than the simi- 
larly situated neighboring town of Pownal across the line in Vermont, 
and this because of Williams College. How much the college at North- 
ampton and the colleges at Amherst add to the beauty and desirability of 
those places! Take Harvard University at Cambridge, an exempt insti- 
tution, occupying seventy or eighty acres of land in the city of Cambridge. 
Is this institution an advantage to the city of Cambridge? In the first 
place, all the land which faces or joins the University is enhanced in value 
in consequence of that position. The open grounds of the University 
have the same effect on the surrounding land which open spaces of an 
ornamental character always have in cities. They improve the quality 
and value of the whole neighborhood. Then, again, the University brings 
to Cambridge a large amount of property which becomes taxable there. 
A number of families are always living near the University for the sake 
of educating their children. They come to Cambridge for this express 
purpose, and stay there from four to seven years, or sometimes indefi- 
nitely. Many of these families have large means. In fact, few others 
could afford such a temporary change of residence. Again, families of 
former officers and teachers in the University continue to live in Cam- 
bridge, and it is notorious that some of the largest properties taxed in the 
city are of this sort. Again, families come to Cambridge to live because 
of the society which is gathered about the University. The amount of 
property brought into ward one of Cambridge by the University in these 
several ways counts by millions. Accordingly this ward is the richest 
ward in Cambridge, and has always been the most desirable part of the 
city to live in, as the character of its houses and its population abundantly 
testify. It has 19.6 per cent. of the houses in Cambridge and 16.8 per 
cent. of the polls, while it has 30.1 per cent. of the taxable property, 
although substantially the whole of the real estate of the University is 
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exempt. It is certain that nothing but the presence of the University 
during two hundred and sixty years has made it the desirable place of 
residence which it is. A large number of private dormitories have been 
built recently by private enterprise for the accommodation of students 
who cannot be housed upon the University lands. The officers of in- 
struction and government resident in Cambridge solely by reason of their 
connection with the University are tax-payers there. The figures taken 
from the assessors’ books show that the assessed value of the private 
dormitories last year was $748,000, and the lands upon which they stood, 
$150,100, making in all $898,100; the land and buildings in Cambridge 
owned by officers of instruction and government of the University were 
assessed for $564,100, and the personal property of those same men was 
assessed for $716,500. These figures show a tax valuation of $2,178,700 
of property subject to direct taxation. This, of course, omits the property 
of those other families attracted to Cambridge by various causes con- 
nected with the University. The indirect taxes received by Cambridge 
from the return by the State of taxes upon the shares of Massachusetts 
corporations held by College officers is a very large amount, probably 
more than $300,000. Three of the officers of the College resident in 
Cambridge, the list of whose holdings in Massachusetts stocks was accessi- 
ble, are found to have furnished in this way last year taxes to Cambridge 
upon the valuation of $172,000 of Massachusetts stocks. In still another 
way does the University bring taxable money to Cambridge. It collects 
from its students in Cambridge over $500,000 a year, adds thereto about 
$250,000 of the income of its personal property, and pays this large sum 
out as salaries and wages to people who live in Cambridge. A large 
portion of this sum is annually taxed by the city as the income of in- 
dividuals in excess of $2,000 a year. 

Again, the University is of direct benefit to the people of Cambridge 
in this way: There are this year registered at the University 292 stu- 
dents who give Cambridge as their home address. The saving to each 
family by thus having the College in the same town as their home is 
about $250 a year, or $73,000 in the year for 292 students. Moreover, 
this year, notwithstanding the College dormitories and the dormitories 
erected by private persons, there are 1,049 students living in private 
houses in Cambridge. 

Such are some of the advantages to a city or town of having an insti- 
tution of high education at its door. 

The grounds of the University adorn the city, and serve as a protection 
against spreading conflagrations. They give light and air, trees, grass, 
and birds to a part of the city which must soon become densely populated. 
They serve many of the purposes of a public park, while they are main- 
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tained without expense to the city or its people. The great Library, the 
Museums, and the splendid collections of the University are used freely 
by residents in Cambridge; the buildings and grounds are every year 
becoming more and more attractive ; and Memorial Hall, with its proud 
record of honorable service unto death, furnishes a constant lesson in 
patriotism. Finally, the presence of the University gives distinction to 
the city. Cambridge is one of the famous spots of the country, and its 
citizens take pride and pleasure in its eminence. 

Under these conditions, why should the towns of Amherst or Williams- 
town or Andover, or the cities of Newton or Somerville, come and attempt 
to create new taxable property for Cambridge at the expense of the chari- 
table funds of Harvard College? Much less should Cambridge herself 
be heard to complain, or be allowed to extend her taxation to cover the 
president’s house, as she has tried to do this year for the first time since 
Harvard College was founded, and to include a building used both as a 
students’ dormitory and as a place where, without payment of rent to the 
college, the less favored students are permitted by codperation to procure 
and furnish themselves with cheap and wholesome food. 

In varying degree what is true of Cambridge and the advantages of 
the University to that city is also true of the other college towns in Massa- 
chusetts; and it would be manifestly unfair to those other towns which 
have no part of the local and direct benefit of any of these institutions to 
assess upon them, as the respondents propose, a proportional share of the 
exemption under the guise of an increased State tax. All of the other 
towns and cities of the State now bear an increased proportion of the 
present state taxes, — increased because the exempted estates of colleges 
are omitted from the valuation of college towns, and thereby the natural 
relative proportion of such towns is to that extent decreased. 

Williamstown and Amherst assert with much emphasis that they as 
college towns suffer severely from the exemption of college property. 
How do they compare in this regard with a town in which a State institu- 
tion is placed, owned, and carried on by the State itself and therefore 
non-taxable ? Take Concord, for instance. The State has built its Re- 
formatory there. None of the local advantages which the presence of a 
college brings to a town attend this institution. Let us look at the valua- 
tions : — 

Amherst has $2,487,555 of taxed land and buildings. 

Amherst College has about $500,000 of exempted land and build- 
ings. 

Williamstown has $2,415,080 of taxed land and buildings. 

Williams College has $440,000 of exempted land and buildings. 
Concord has $2,808,500 of taxed land and buildings. 
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The Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord has $1,285,187 of ex- 
empted land and buildings. 

Yet Concord does not ask that the Massachusetts General Hospital be 
taxed or that any of the colleges be weakened, while the Commonwealth 
is considering whether it should distribute over the whole State what in 
its entirety now falls on her alone. 


General Considerations. 


It is said that these educational institutions are growing. It is well 
that it is so. But it seems to us that something else is growing, which is 
not so well. It is this: When these institutions were founded they were 
sought for by the towns eagerly. Land was given them. Funds were 
subscribed for their use. Promises of a fostering care were freely made. 
By statute and by universal practice their lands and funds were exempted 
from taxation, because they were doing a public work. On the faith of 
this, the generous and the loving gave further of their means, and the 
colleges grew. Their usefulness broadened and widened. Of a sudden 
an injurious growth outside of the college appears, which, disregarding 
the terms of the subscription and the benefaction, but regarding with 
selfish greed the evident fact that, being planted and grown to vigorous 
maturity, these institutions cannot be moved without destruction, fastens 
itself upon them and demands tribute, and a new distribution of the 
funds. The growth is socialistic; it is not native to Massachusetts; it 
should not be encouraged. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital is an institution supported by 
endowments. It is engaged in an absolutely public work, for which 
every dollar of its income is used. If it does not perform that work, it 
must be done by taxation. It is engaged in curing and relieving the 
sick, the wounded, the insane. Its beneficence extends to all parts of 
the State. Its endowments have been consecrated to these particular 
public uses. Whenever money is taken from its income to pay for the 
roads, sidewalks, lamps, police, or other inferior public purposes, to 
exactly that extent it is prevented from performing the superior public 
purpose for which it was created. As Boston cannot tax, but must 
actually support, the City Hospital, which is not endowed, why should 
she tax the Massachusetts General Hospital, which, although an endowed 
institution, is engaged in doing what otherwise Boston herself must do? 

If a private person bequeath $50,000 with which to maintain six free 
beds for Boston’s sick or wounded in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
that beneficent act obviates forever the necessity of maintaining out of 
the taxes six beds at the Boston City Hospital. To tax such an endow- 
ment is to reduce the good work done by it, and therefore to increase the 
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work to be done by the direct appropriation of city money. The foster- 
ing and cherishing which the legislature is called upon to do for such 
institutions is to encourage and help benevolent and public-spirited indi- 
viduals to endow them. This it has done by its taxation exemption. 
This the petitioners now wish to preserve. This the respondents are 
striving to break down. 

It is a peculiar circumstance of this hearing that the Massachusetts 
General Hospital has been left without a direct antagonist. No one has 
pretended except by indirection that the hospital should be taxed or its 
funds diverted. No one from Boston has spoken, and the chairman of 
the assessors of Belmont, who had been invited to appear by some as- 
sessors’ committee, when he came and found what the question was, left 
without saying a word. 

One word about another phase of the respondents’ case. Two at least 
of the speakers on that side have claimed that this tax is suggested by, 
and is for the interest of, the poor man, — “the man who gets $1.50 per 
day.” The speakers are mistaken. The poor man needs the endowed 
hospital which can give him freely and without price, when he is sick or 
wounded, attendance as skilful and careful as a rich man can buy. He 
needs a college which, because it has endowments, can offer his ambitious 
son a liberal education. The rich man has no such need. Moreover, the 
poor man has no direct interest in this attempted taxation of the institu- 
tions now exempted ; it will not help him pay his poll-tax, nor lessen the 
amount of it; it will help no one but the property-holders, while it will 
lessen the capabilities of service to the poor man and his family of the 


taxed institution. 
Samuel Hoar, ’67. 





HARVARD IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


Wirn the majority of college graduates, a kindly feeling toward the 
institution which they left to enter upon life’s work remains through life. 
This feeling shows itself in a number of ways, —the meetings at class 
anniversaries ; the existence of dining clubs in the large cities. In 
these, good comradeship plays no small portion of the attraction; but in 
the desire to see others spend fours years in the halls where they spent 
them, and in the bequest of money, no other motive exists than affection 
for the institution itself. It would be unjust perhaps to say that such 
feelings are stronger among Harvard men than among the graduates of 
other institutions, but it certainly is as strong, as may be evidenced by 
the purposes of a gathering of Harvard men that was held in Indian- 
apolis last December. During the previous spring a circular was sent by 
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a committee of the St. Louis Harvard Club suggesting coéperation of 
the Harvard Clubs west of the Hudson in matters in which it seemed to 
be possible to work with the College authorities for the promotion of 
Harvard as a university of the whole country. The circular recited the 
efforts that had been made to secure a member of the Board of Over- 
seers from west of the Hudson, and the desirability of doing so annually. 
Although there had been elected from time to time such a member, the 
member in several instances had not shown a very keen appreciation of 
the honor by non-attendance at the meetings of the Board. The Har- 
vard Clubs of Chicago, Milwaukee, Indiana, Minnesota, Louisville, 
Atlanta, Omaha, Cleveland, and Washington, D. C., responded favorably 
to the circular. Accordingly a meeting was called by a later circular 
for December 18 at Indianapolis. 

At this meeting the following clubs were represented: Chicago, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minnesota, Indiana; and letters of regret 
at inability to be present were received from the Omaha, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Cleveland, Maryland, and Washington, D. C., clubs expressing a 
desire to be included in any work undertaken, and hopes of being present 
at future meetings. A letter was received from the nominating com- 
mittee of the alumni asking for suggestions as to nominees for the Board 
of Overseers. This letter and the hearty interest felt by the delegates 
present showed that Harvard alumni in the East and in the Middle 
West were working in close harmony. 

Dr. Hodges, the president of the Indiana Club, made some well- 
chosen remarks, as did others of that club. The Minnesota Club sent 
four delegates, — Messrs. H. E. Barnes, R. G. Brown, Jared How, and 
Samuel Hill. Each of these showed the feeling of the Northwest among 
Harvard men as to the necessity of harmonious and united action to 
make Harvard preéminently the foremost university of our land. The 
St. Louis delegates followed in the same vein as did those from Louis- 
ville, and Mr. Frost from Milwaukee; and of course the Chicago dele- 
gates showed their desire, not unknown in the chronicles of the modern 
history of our land, to surpass all others in enthusiasm. Well they 
might, for the Harvard Club of Chicago is far and away the strongest 
organization of its kind west of New York. It alone among the Har- 
vard Clubs supports a graduate scholarship at Cambridge, and takes good 
eare that the privilege is honorably held by the incumbents. The work 
of the meeting consisted first in re-nominating, or, to be exact, in suggest- 
ing to the nominating committee that Mr. George E. Adams, ’60, be renom- 
inated to succeed himself at the ensuing June election. Mr. Adams, if 
elected, will be therefore a representative of Harvard men, not alone in 
Chicago, but throughout the Middle West. 
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The convention further voted to adopt a constitution and by-laws to 
make the Association of Harvard Clubs a permanent organization, and 
selected St. Louis as a meeting place next December. 

Thus the initiatory step has been taken to unite the Harvard senti- 
ment and Harvard men. The work begun will stand or fall on its 
merits. We believe this movement will give new life to the Harvard 
Clubs, — a purpose for their existence. 

The writer was honored by the presidency of the association, and Mr. 
Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, was elected secretary. Should a copy of 
the minutes or further information be desired, any one interested is 
requested to address him, at 107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Geo. B. Leighton, ’88. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 





NEW EXPERIMENTS AT THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


In the present state of physical science it is difficult to find a subject 
which has not already been at least scotched. Especially in the subject 
of electricity, there is an army of investigators, both on the theoretical 
and practical side. If one, however, by the aid of unusual resources, can 
study the manifestation of any force exerted to a higher degree than 
hitherto had been possible, the field of investigation is still an open one. 
For instance, matter under enormous pressures, and very low tempera- 
tures or very high temperatures, exhibits phenomena that are entirely 
wanting under ordinary experimental conditions. We cannot at present 
reproduce the conditions which afford the peculiar spectra of the stars. 

The experiments in electricity with high electro-motive forces have 
hitherto been performed with comparatively low forces, in general not 
greater than two or three hundred thousand volts. I have lately been 
experimenting with an apparatus which gives three million volts. This 
high electro-motive force may be said to subject matter to an unusual 
strain. Electric sparks of over six feet in length can be obtained. It is 
found impossible to pass an electric current with this voltage through 
glass tubes containing distilled water, for the electric force bursts the 
tubes. No vacuum which I have at present been able to obtain prevents 
the passage of a current with this voltage. It will be necessary to pro- 
duce the highest possible degree of rarefaction in order to resist the 
breaking down effect of this voltage; and it is still a question in my 
mind whether any degree of rarefaction can be made to oppose such 
high electro-motive force. Here is evidently an investigation of the high- 
est theoretical interest; for it has been maintained that a vacuum does 
not conduct electricity. The behavior of the X-rays in this connection 
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affords also a rich field for investigation. If two wires are inserted in 
the sides of a glass vessel which has been exhausted to a high degree, and 
if the space between these wires is illuminated by the X-rays, an ordinary 
battery current of one hundred volts can be passed from one terminal to 
the other through the space which, unilluminated, acted like a perfect 
non-conductor of electricity. Can such a space be exhausted to such a 
degree that a million volts cannot urge a current, so to speak, through 
such a vacuum ? 

These are more or less theoretical investigations, but they lead to prac- 
tical ones. The question of electrical insulation is an all-important one ; 
for the transmission of power over long distances depends upon the high 
insulation of the line. It is intended to employ at least ten thousand 
volts for long-distance transmission of power. I have, by means of my 
apparatus, the means of measuring the insulating power of various sub- 
stances for high electro-motive forces. For instance, it appears that the 
resistance of ordinary air between two telegraph lines six inches apart is 
not far from five hundred thousand ohms for voltages of one million. 
Lightning in many cases will therefore leave imperfect solid conductors 
and take to the air. 

John Trowbridge, s ’65. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING QUARTER. 


During the last three months the University has been to an unwonted 
National 4 degree aroused to the consciousness that it is part of the nation 
Harvard. around it; and that it shares in national difficulties, dangers, 
and aspirations. Phillips Brooks used to say that life in any college is 
essentially monastic ; but the mediaeval monks were people who did not 
fail to understand their power and duty to take part in the affairs of the 
church militant; and they as often preached war as peace. Harvard 
has so many roots penetrating deep in the community that she is always 
stirred by whatever rouses the country: the alumni are widely distrib- 
uted, and everywhere take their place as men of action; many members 
of college governing boards — Corporations, Overseers, and Faculties — 
have seen public service, civil and military, and feel a responsibility not 
only for the interests of Harvard, but also for the welfare of their coun- 
try ; the undergraduates and members of the Professional Schools are 
drawn into the same pursuits, and are subject to the same obligation of 
military service as other young men. When war comes, much as in 
time of peace, Harvard students are not a body of young men distinct 
from their neighbors; they are of the same flesh and blood, and are 
moved by the same sympathies as their fathers and brothers. Even if 
the University wished to keep itself apart from the rest of the nation, it 
could not remove itself from the excitement which has necessarily come 
upon the country: newsboys cry their papers at Harvard, and alarm 
bells ring, and students in uniform say good-by to their friends, and 
regiments march past; and by and by returns will come of killed, 
wounded, and missing, and the survivors will set about a monument for 
those Harvard men who have given their lives for their country. 


In fact the colleges all over the land feel the pressure of the war spirit 
iin than most communities, because the crisis presents special 
goes =. problems for them. Hundreds and thousands of young men 

are assembled in colleges, men of military age and generous 
spirit ; and it is easy to sweep away the whole body of students by a 
wave of enthusiasm, such as in many places almost depopulated the 
classes of 1861 and 1862. In colleges, if anywhere, we expect to find 
that type of thinking patriotism which considers how it can be most ser- 
viceable to the country ; for the spirit of higher education is a spirit of 
reason underlying and justifying sentiment. Hence, though Harvard 
has been more stirred by the Spanish war than by anything since 1865, 
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the students have of their own accord taken on themselves the man’s 
responsibility of judging their duty; and meanwhile they have for the 
most part gone steadily on with their college work, as their vocation till 
they were needed elsewhere. In a word, they have done what other 
thoughtful young men have done at their own homes; but as college 
students they have faced two special questions,—the need of college 
military drill as a preparation for future needs; and the duty of enlist- 
ment now or hereafter, at whatever sacrifice of the college life and work 
which have been their special aim and pursuit. There has been no 
hanging back, and no gregarious enlistment “because everybody is 
enlisting.” 


As soon as it was known that war was inevitable, several hundred 
men asked for military instruction ; and, as the regular army o¢ 4, 
officer who has for several years been detailed by the govern- the War. 
ment for that purpose was speedily detached, the University provided 
experienced drill-masters. There were no rifles, and neither the na- 
tional or State government could furnish them; but a member of the 
Corporation at once made himself responsible for three hundred, and a 
private subscription of alumni and others has paid for them. This first 
step toward preparing students for military duty was a sufficient evidence 
of the interest of the College government in the crisis, and its desire to 
render a public service. But a considerable number of students were 
already militiamen or naval reserves, and had thus taken on themselves 
an obligation in time of peace to which they were glad to hold in time of 
war; when their organizations were called for temporary or permanent 
service, they laid down their books and took up their rifles. Others at 
once offered themselves as volunteers, or for enlistment in existing militia 
regiments. The principal motive of these men was a generous spirit of 
self-sacrifice, such as the University expects from her sons in time of dan- 
ger. A college student on his way to a profession cannot expect to better 
himself in the competition by subtracting a year or two out of civil life ; 
aman of education who enlists as a private undoubtedly divests himself 
of a part of his training ; and war means wounds, disease, or death to an 
uncertain proportion of those who engage in it. To men of mature age, or 
to minors who had the approval of their elders, the University has stood, 
as it always stands, for the principle that a man is the best judge of his 
own duty, and must exercise a man’s reason. The advice of college 
officers, and especially of those who have seen military or naval service, 
has been to consider, to consult the family, and to be sure that there 
was a need, before taking the final step. 
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Some individual instructors, however, have felt a sense of parental 
Doctors  Tesponsibility, and have advised men to hold off altogether, on 
disagree. the ground that the war was unnecessary. So long as such 
utterances were private advice, they carried only the weight of the coun- 
selor; when given in class-rooms to large numbers they seemed official, 
and have been widely circulated as the opinion of the University. Per- 
haps it is not clearly understood that at Harvard some instructors have 
the habit of taking their classes into their confidence on public questions: 
philosophers treat such matters as ethical questions; teachers of history 
and politics deal regularly with subjects which have a direct bearing on 
questions of present national policy ; and some men like to think that 
their students are a kind of younger brothers, with whom they may talk 
on matters of mutual interest, as in the family circle. There is of course 
the manifest danger that the instructor may seem to exercise the authority 
and wisdom, not of A, B, or C, but of a man commissioned by the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers to teach youth; and there is the still greater danger 
that what seems to him a private opinion, spoken toa lot of young friends, 
will be spread broadcast through the nation as the official sentiment of 
the University. If there be other instructors who dissent from him, they 
have no opportunity to speak to the same audience under the same con- 
ditions ; and if they could it might lead to such a scene as that of Mr. 
Wopsle’s Hamlet, where, “on the question whether ’t was nobler in the 
mind to suffer, some roared yes, and some no, and some, inclining to 
doubt both opinions, said, ‘ Toss up for it,’ and quite a debating society 
arose.” No doubt the influence of instructors on hotly contested public 
questions is much less than people suppose, for Harvard students have a 
way of making up their own minds ; and an instructor who thinks that he 
can deliver them over, committed to what he considers truth, will find 
himself minus a constituency. Nobody who knows the College believes 
that any man can carry or tries to carry the body of students with him ; 
but it is quite possible to exasperate wide circles of graduates and friends. 
In the present case the public criticisms of the Spanish war have been 
far outnumbered by declarations from instructors that in their judgment 
the war is just and honorable, and that men who enlist should have the 
approval of their University. Yet the public, and probably even many 
alumni, are more likely to hear the protests against the war than the 
words of sympathy. 


The true attitude of Harvard is not to be seen in the opinions, public 
Faculty OF private, of a few instructors; but in the action of the stu- 
Patriotism. dents, and of the College government. The naming of the gov- 
ernment cruiser Harvard in honor of the University was the occasion of 
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a mass meeting of students, where enthusiasm abounded and had expres- 
sion in the raising of a fund to present the ship with a suitable token ; 
and the President of the University made to the students a brief speech 
of sympathy with men who risked their lives for their country. In the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences the question came up on the request of 
Seniors who had enlisted, or proposed to enlist, to know what would be 
the fate of their degrees. At the same time it was thought desirable to 
call attention to the facilities for drill which the Corporation had fur- 
nished, and to the gift of arms for use in the drills. These three ques- 
tions led to a thorough discussion in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
and the opinion of that body was summed up in the following resolu- 
tions : — 

“ Voted, That all questions relating to the academic status of students. 
under the charge of the Faculty who have left or may (with the approval, 
in case of minors, of their parents or guardians) leave the University to 
enter military or naval service will be considerately dealt with by the 
Faculty at the proper time, each case on its own merits. 

“ Voted, That this Faculty recommends to all students under its charge 
who desire to become qualified for military service that they take part 
in the drill going on at the University. 

“ Voted, That this Faculty desires to thank the graduates and friends 
of the University who promptly provided 300 rifles for the use of the 
students engaged in military drill.” 


These votes are the expression of the spirit of a large majority of the 
members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, who — sinking yy gountry 
differences of opinion as to the original necessity of the war — ‘t's of thee! 
place themselves beside other alumni as defenders of the national char- 
acter and upholders of the national policy. Such action is in line with 
the public service of Harvard graduates all over the country who are 
trying to secure good government against the internal enemies of the 
republic, — men like Morris Black, ’91, of Cleveland, who has recently 
died in the midst of a fight with a local tyranny. An institution, members 
and graduates of which have had an honorable part in every war in 
which the commonwealth of Massachusetts has had a share, since the 
Pequod War of 1658, needs not to defend its courage in war. An insti- 
tution which nourishes reformers will do its part in dealing with the 
difficult questions which will arise from the war, and must be settled 
before the nation can again resume its peaceful life. 


Year by year goes on the process of adding to the plant of the Univer- 
sity ; the College precincts in 1938 will seem as unfamiliar to us as does 
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the Harvard of to-day to the graduate of 1858, and there is little more 
Fair Harvard likelihood of any comprehensive general plan for the next 
more fair. half century, more than there has been in the last fifty years. 
Phillips Brooks House is well placed : in size, architecture, and position 
it will fit in with Holworthy, Stoughton, and Holden. The new gate, 
offered by the Class of 1873, will probably be suitable and harmonious, 
like the Johnston and Meyer gates; but it is impossible to shift the present 
buildings about so as to make them parts of a dignified plan, or to bring 
into one category the architecture of Thayer, Appleton Chapel, Holworthy, 
Fogg Art Museum, Memorial Hall, and Sever Hall. Harvard has never 
had the opportunity of Columbia or of Leland Stanford to put up a series 
of buildings in one space previously unoccupied. It has grown as an old 
house grows, like a Greek portico covering a Gothic portal, with Roman- 
esque windows and a Renaissance gable. The wise house-owner, however, 
at least tries to make additions which will bring the parts of his house into 
structural relations with each other. A plan has been prepared by a 
committee of the Board of Overseers which suggests extensions of present 
buildings, the erection of new buildings as pendants to those now existing. 
and especially the creation of vistas closed in by symmetrical buildings. 
The plan looks a long way into the future, affects only real estate now 
owned or controlled by the College, and proposes no expensive alterations 
of the levels. As the good German housewife said, “One owes it to 
one’s self to have good soup;” perhaps Harvard owes it to herself to 
have the most attractive and well-planned collection of buildings to be 
found anywhere in America. 


From the Bursar’s office is now issued a list of rooms in College dor- 
Housing mitories, with the rent of each; and it is thus possible to esti- 
of the = mate the accommodations which the University has provided 

for its students, and to see how far they are available for men 
of moderate means. The “ rent-roll” of the dormitories is shown below 
in a tabular form, such as the annual reading of the President’s Report 
compels the human mind to adopt. The provision of lodgings thus 
shown is large; indeed, all the students who were in Cambridge ten 
years ago might almost find accommodations now in these 681 rooms 
and suites. Though many of these are intended for only one student, and 
some double rooms have often only one occupant, there are probably 
1,100 students now living in College buildings, out of about 3,000 in the 
Cambridge departments of the University. Leaving out the large num- 
bers who room at home in Cambridge, Boston, and the vicinity, it may 
safely be said that the University houses about one half of the students 
dependent on lodgings near the College. 
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The table shows also the large number of rooms which under modern 
conditions may be considered available at moderate rents. For poo). 
two centuries the College followed the practice, which still pre- "et 
vails in many colleges, of making nominal rates for room-rents; at 
present, however, there is not a single building which draws on any other 
funds for maintenance and care. Yet there are 206 rooms in which 
the cost, if two men chum together, is $50 a year or less for each man; 
272 more may come within $100 for each occupant; and there are 203 
above $200 a year. The most expensive College rooms have still rents 
lower than average suites in the private dormitories. Since the build- 
ing of Perkins and Conant, the rooms outside the Yard outnumber those 
within it ; but the proportions of what may be called cheap, moderate, and 
expensive College rooms are about the same in the two categories. The 
Corporation has announced the intention of putting shower-baths into all 
the dormitories in the Yard, with a view to evening up one element of 
competition with outside rooms; space will thus be taken out of living- 
rooms, but the total rent-roll will be so revised as to make the gross 
income about the same as at present. 
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Grays . « ow ew 2 - 2 2 23 - - - 49 5,420 3 
Wadsworth. ..... - - 2 - 2 4 - 8 1,575 - 
Weld. . a - - 8 - 16 28 - 52 10,100 2 
Thayer . . » «© © © » - - - 38 27 - - 65 10,225 3 
Holworthy . oe - - - - - 22 - 22 2 
Total Yard... . ss ~ 17 73 81 55 81 8} 315} $50,970 15 
Holyoke. .... i.» - - 2 9 12 22 3 48 | $10,100 2 
College House. . .. - 6 48 10 - - - ~ 64 4,015 5 
Baker House. .. . - - - 2 2 1 3 8 1,825 - 
Hastings. . . . « « - - 1 8 - 16 35 60 1 
Perkins . aie - - - 78 - ~ 84+ 4 
Conamt . . «2 6 2 © - - - 3 9 34 - 46 2 
Divinity. . .... .| 10] 19] 14] - - = 43 2 
Divinity House ... . 1 2 1 - - - - 5 - 
Foxcroft . ...« . - 3 1 6 1 - ~ 8 - 
Total outlying. . . . 17 70 29 106 30 71 41 366 | $59,075 16 
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Few changes have been announced in the personnel of the University 
since the last report in these columns. W. C. Lane, ’81, long assistant 
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librarian at Harvard, and later in charge of the Boston Athenaeum, 
Procession 228 been made Librarian of the University as successor to Mr. 
of the Winsor. Malcolm Storer, ’85, becomes Curator of Coins in the 
— College Library on the resignation of his brother, J. H. Storer, 
’82. To Rudolf Blaschka is assigned the unique office of “ Artist-natu- 
ralist to the Department of Botany.” The Corporation and Overseers 
have made six promotions, of which four are in the College staff. Bar- 
rett Wendell, ’77, and H. C. G. von Jagemann became full professors 
of English and Germanic Philology respectively. Mr. C. P. Parker, pre- 
viously instructor, becomes Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin from 
Sept. 1, 1897; and Dr. George Santayana, ’86, will become Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, Sept. 1, 1898. S. I. Bailey, p ’88, is raised to 
an Associate Professorship of Astronomy; and W. T. Porter to an Asso- 
ciate Professorship of Physiology. Death has so far spared the perma- 
nent teaching force this year, and there are but two withdrawals to note, 
those of C. E. Norton, Professor of Fine Arts, and of Alexander Agassiz, 
Curator of the Agassiz Museum. Upon both of these men the Corpo- 
ration have adopted minutes, which will be found in the Corporation 


Records below. 


The resignation of these two sons of Harvard does not remove them 
Faithful altogether from the College lists, for they both retain their 
Servants. former titles emeritus; and they can never be removed from 
the affection and gratitude of Harvard men. It has been Professor Nor- 
ton’s service of twenty-three years to apply his own exacting standards 
to his students, to the University, and to the nation at large. Thousands 
of his students have carried away with them a new set of interests in the 
history and monuments of art and in the dignity of mankind. To bring 
themselves or their country to observe strictly all the canons which they 
have learned to respect is perhaps more than can be expected of fallible 
human nature; but sturdy minds have thriven under criticism which 
compels a man to agree, or to know why he stands by his own opinion. 
Harvard men know that, were Professor Norton the dictator of America, 
he would neither decapitate the commonplace mountains nor deliver 
Cuba back to Spanish domination; and that no more serious change in 
College conditions would be brought about than the blowing up of 
Thayer Hall and regions thereto adjacent. Professor Agassiz has made 
for himself an opportunity of a different kind in his thirty-five years of 
service. His efficient direction as Curator of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy has prepared the way for scientific study by generations yet 
unborn; and he has, without parade and almost without notice, added 
to the plant of the University more than $700,000 in buildings, collec- 
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tions, books, and materials, besides $100,000 for current needs. The 
Agassiz Museum bears on its walls the inscription “ Patri filius;” it might 
well bear also the words, “ Filio gratias agit alma mater.” 


During the late sixties and early seventies there was a well-established 
system of University Lectures, intended to support the regular visiting 
college instruction. That system was gradually undermined Scholars. 
by the advanced courses of specialists who were members of the Facul- 
ties; but it is now reviving in a new form of special endowments. To 
the Dudleian Lectures with their fierce mediaeval titles are now added 
several recent foundations; the William Belden Noble lectures, to illus- 
trate “‘the perfection of the spiritual man,” are described in the Corpo- 
ration Records below, and appointments have already been made for this 
year. Under the gift of James Hazen Hyde, a French writer or lecturer 
of eminence will every year give a special course at Harvard in his own 
language. Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard has provided for a course this 
year on “Civic Duties and Reforms,” in which the lecturers are men of 
experience like Roosevelt, Bonaparte, and Matthews. The Corporation 
has also invited several distinguished men from this country and abroad 
to deliver lectures or to conduct special courses; among them are Dr. 
Asaph Hall, of the United States Naval Observatory, in celestial mechan- 
ics; Prof. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins, on Greek comedy; Dr. 
Edward Robinson, curator of the Boston Art Museum, in Greek art; 
Prof. Arlo Bates, of the Institute of Technology, in English; Dr. Hans 
Reusch of the Norwegian government service, in geology; Professor 
Percy Gardner, on Classical Archaeology ; and Mr. Wallace M. Lindsay 
of Oxford, on classical philology. When to these scholars are added 
the eminent clergymen who act as college preachers, or fill preaching 
appointments, it will be seen how much the University is drawing upon 
the intellectual resources of men who are not permanent members of 
the teaching body. The system of privat docents, which it was hoped 
might attract highly trained young men to win their spurs at Harvard, 
has as yet proved of little consequence. The main trouble seems to be 
the indifference of students toward systematic lectures which “do not 
count”’ towards a degree. 


Contests of sons of the University before legislative committees and 
debates on University affairs in legislative halls have happily ,, . 
been rare of late years. In the Constitutional Convention of Harvard 
1854 there was a violent discussion of the character of Har- , 
vard, as an institution which allowed one of its professors to speak disre- 
spectfully of the hero of that time, — Louis Kossuth ; but since the Over- 
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seers ceased in 1866 to include the State Senate, the University has 
neither had much to ask, nor much to answer for, before the Great and 
General Court. The question of suffrage for the Overseers has therefore 
brought out an unusual method of settling University questions. Since 
the admission of graduates of the Professional Schools to the suffrage in- 
cluded a change of the act of 1865, the Overseers had recourse to the 
legislature for the necessary statute ; and the question has been hotly 
contested in the committee rooms by the friends and opponents of the 
change. An account of the whole affair will be found above, in this 
issue of the Graduates’ Magazine ; the arguments pro and con are now 
familiar to all the alumni, and will doubtless become an old story before 
the legislature meets next year, and again takes up the question. It 
gives old graduates a queer feeling to learn that a great business corpora- 
tion was a party to the strife, or was wrongfully accused of being by 
some indirect process a party, and of deciding the issue of postponement. 
It is the right of every graduate to carry any question to the farthest court 
of appeal ; but it is to be hoped that in the next twelve months the suf- 
frage issue may be settled by the alumni acting through their regular 
home methods, and not by a few alumni on either side “having it out” 
before the legislature. 


Fortunately the question of entrance requirements can be settled by 
Practical the concurrence of only three bodies — Faculty of Arts and 
Overseeing. Sciences, Corporation, and Overseers — without legislative aid. 
It will be remembered that the Faculty last June adopted a new set 
of definitions of entrance requirements; and that last November it 
adopted, subject to the approval of the Overseers, a new set of combi- 
nations of subjects allowable for entrance. A special committee of the 
Overseers was created, and asked for written statements from some of the 
advocates and opponents of the scheme; it is understood that majority 
and minority reports were made by this committee, and that one ad- 
journed meeting of the Overseers has been held on the subject. April 13 
the Overseers passed one of the resolutions proposed by the committee, 
in the following terms : — 

“ Resolved, that the Overseers will see with pleasure the admission 
requirements of the Lawrence Scientific School brought as rapidly as 
circumstances may permit to substantial equality with those of Harvard 
College, provided that in so doing the standard for admission to the 
Scientific School shall be steadily raised, and that for admisssion to the 
College in no wise lowered.” 
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During the last quarter the Treasurer has received more than $400,000 
as additions to permanent funds, besides gifts for temporary 
purposes ; this total includes $10,000 for the Hennen-Jennings 
Scholarship; $7,000 residue of the Ellis bequest ; $10,000 of unre- 
stricted funds from the Pierson bequest; $10,000 additional for the 
Noble Lectures; $15,000 of the Prichard fund for collections in fine 
arts; the $50,000 bequest of H. L. Pierce, and $300,000 of Harvard’s 
share of the residuary legacy from the same benefactor. The Corpo- 
ration has also made a distinct record of the accumulation of Alex- 
ander Agassiz’s gifts, amounting to about $800,000. The invested 
funds now count up to about $9,400,000, and, when the rest of the 
Pierce money comes in, will rise to nearly $10,000,000. Under these 
circumstances the Corporation is of course poor, inasmuch as it makes 
it a principle not to increase its general funds by saving income. Since 
the year’s receipts are all expected to go into the year’s expenses, it is 
necessary to hold back cautiously in estimating for another year, which 
also must stand on its own resources. It has been announced that 
no extensions of instruction are to be expected in the College, Sci- 
entific School, and Graduate Schools in 1898-99; for the war may 
affect somewhat the number of students next year, and may also di- 
minish the income for investments ; while the war taxes will eventually 
touch all holders of invested property, and even real estate will be indi- 
rectly burdened. The attitude of the University to local taxation is 
unchanged ; the legislature has been petitioned to grant an exemption 
for houses occupied by college officers, which, up to the Williams Col- 
lege decision, were treated as normally exempt; and no decision has 
been reached in the test suit brought by the College against the city. 


Finances, 


From the source of statistical lore in University Hall has come 
material for a table, recently, published in full in the Crimson, ara to 
which sets forth the facts with regard to “dropped students” *y 
at Harvard, and which effectually does away with the tradition that 
“Harvard is easy to stay in.” That the way of the Freshman is hard 
seems established by these figures: the classes of ’93 furnished 38 mem- 
bers to 94 at Harvard and 8 at Yale, besides an uncertain number who 
were dropped so violently that they never came back at all; and the 
three classes of ’93, 94, and ’95 dropped into the next class, 74 at Har- 
vard (or about 6 per cent.) and 27 at Yale (or about 3 per cent.). Com- 
paring the numbers of Freshmen entering on examination with the 
degrees eventually conferred in the two colleges, Yale and Harvard, the 
table may be condensed into the following form of statement : — 
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Class of 94. Class of ’95. Class of 96. 
Yale. | Harvard. Yale. | Harvard.| Yale. | Harvard. 
Entered. . 2. 2 we ce eo 251 327 261 355 288 395 
Degrees in% years orless. . . 202 262 214 272 228 301 
Degrees in 5 yearsor more . . 15 11 17 20 11 14 
Left College without degree . . 34 Od 30 61 50 80 
Per cent. without degrees. . . 13.5 16.5. 11.4 17.2 17.3 20.2 























The inference from the above table is that, so far as dropped Fresh- 
men are concerned, Harvard is more unfeeling than Yale. As for the total 
number who fail of a degree, there is no means of saying how many in 
either college fall out from inability to keep up the intellectual pace, and 
how many from lack of means or inclination to go through the course; 
but there is no reason to suppose that those who leave against their will 
are in a larger proportion at our rival college. It will be noticed that, in 
the last year analyzed, the figures show less contrast than in earlier years ; 
yet the tabulation somehow suggests Gordon Bell’s travesty of a revered 
Harvard teacher: “If Brunelleschi could have seen the buildings pro- 
vided for the occupancy of Harvard youth, Brunelleschi would have — 


gone to Yale.” 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Military Enthusiasm. — Student Enlistments. — A New Programme for Class Day.— 
Debating. — Spring Theatricals. — Society Elections. — Notes. 

This spring’s preparations for the war with Spain completely over- 
shadow all the interests that usually belong to the student life of Har- 
vard. At their boarding places, on the street, and at the clubs, the men 
are discussing, not the prospects of tie nine, the crew, or the debating 
team, but the war and the question of enlistment. At this writing, sev- 
eral men have already left the University to join the military organiza- 
tions to which they belong, and a still larger number are drilling daily 
with a view to enlisting as soon as it becomes apparent that they are 
needed. 

On April 6, when it had become evident that war was inevitable, the 
following notice appeared in The Crimson : — 

Muurtary Dri. — In view of the conditions now existing, it would seem 
to be the duty of every young man, not having already acquired the know- 
ledge, to perfect himself in the elements of the manual of arms. If a suffi- 
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cient number will join, I should like to have a half hour’s drill in the gymna- 
sium from 11.15 to 11.45 or 12.15 to 12.45 on Mon., Wed., Fri., or on the 
other days of the week, according as may be found most convenient to the 
greatest number. The only expense involved is the purchase of a pair of 
white berlin gloves. Please communicate with me at once. 
Wirt Rosrnson, 
1st Lieut., 4th U. S. Artillery. 


About 60 men presented themselves on the following day, and the 
number has steadily increased until at present over 400 are drilling. 
When the war actually began, the excitement became intense and many 
men hastened to enlist. But several of the professors, including Pro- 
fessors Norton, Shaler, Macvane, Hart, and Wendell, who have large 
classes, urged the men not to act hastily. They said that the war had 
only just begun; that there were enough trained soldiers in the country 
to answer the first call for troops; that college men should not become 
excited, but wait, and in the mean time drill and prepare themselves to 
fight in case they were needed. It is evident that this advice has had a 
sobering influence upon the student body; for although a few men have 
been carried away by excitement and a spirit of adventure, the great 
majority are awaiting developments. 

It should not be understood by this, however, that there is any lack of 
determination on the part of Harvard men to do their part. Lieutenant 
Robinson having been called away by the government, Mr. S. W. Burke 
is giving daily instruction in the manual of arms. Beginning at 9 A. M., 
the drilling continues until 4.30 p. m., there being a different squad for 
each hour. It should also be said that, as the excitement dies down, it is 
perfectly evident that the tide of loyal feeling rises, and that, if it should 
become necessary, Harvard men of to-day will respond as promptly and 
serve the country as effectively as they did in the civil war. Late in 
April 300 rifles were procured for the students’ drills. 

The following are the men who have enlisted for the war up to date: 
J. Bordman, Jr., 97, E. D. Fullerton, ’98, Sumner Paine, 1 G., J. S. 
Francis, 98, E. D. Powers, 98, A. H. Howard, ’98, J. L. Knox, 98, 
E. Stevens, 98, A. E. Hatch, 99, F. C. Wilson, 98, J. F. McGrath, 3 L., 
C. W. Cutter, ’98, C. S. Tilden, ’98, F. Heilig, 1G., E. A. Bumpus, S. S., 
R. Wolcott, Jr., 99, F. R. Stoddard, 99, L. H. Boetlin, 01, C. H. 
Williams, 98, G. W. Harman, 2 Div., T. W. Peirce, ’00, J. H. Sher- 
burne, Jr., 99, D. Farrington, 00, H. G. Brooks, 98, E. L. Sanborn, 
98, D. H. Bradlee, 98, C. Jackson, 98, P. Dove, ’98, E. L. Oliver, ’99, 
C. S. Stevens, 99, R. B. Baker, 99, E. B. Stanwood, 99, E. B. Bar- 
stow, 99, M. Stearns, ’99, J. H. Cunningham, 1 Med., O. Ames, 98, 
C. S. French, 2 L., A. H. Parker, 1 B., J. A. Sullivan, 1 L., R. L. Ray- 
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mond, 3 L., L. G. Coleman, ’99, D. M. Goodrich, 98, W. M. Scudder, 
99, S. K. Gerard, 1 L., S. Hollister, 1 L., H. J. Holt, 98, C. C. Bull, 
98, G. Murchie, 2 L., H. Sayre, 99, G. H. Scull, 98, W. S. Burgess, 
01, C. N. King, ’98, F. Woodbridge, 1 L., G. H. Dorr, 1 L., J. B. 
Moulton, 99, F. M. Newton, ’98, F. M. Alger, 700, Marshall Stearns, 
99, A. J. Smith, 99, R. W. Stover, ’00. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class held April 12, it was voted to aban- 
don the Tree Exercises, which for many years have been the most inter- 
esting feature of the Class Day programme. This step was made neces- 
sary by the action of the Corporation. Last year, ’97 had to lower the 
flowers, to wear citizens’ clothing instead of football suits, and to reduce 
the seating from 4,000 to 3,000 seats. As a result of these changes, the 
scrap was done away with almost entirely, and the men nearest the Tree 
got the flowers. For these reasons the 98 Class Day Committee did 
not feel that the exercise was sufficiently interesting to warrant its reten- 
tion in that form, and asked the Corporation for the privilege of return- 
ing to the original form. The Corporation not only refused this request, 
but stated that, owing to the increasing size of the classes, it would be 
necessary for either 99 or 1900 to remove to another place. Upon re- 
ceiving this reply, the committee felt that it would be best to give up 
the Tree exercises entirely, to move to a new place, and to substitute 
another form of afternoon exercises. It therefore presented the follow- 
ing plan, which was adopted by the Class : — 

Realizing that the removal from the old place will be required by the Cor- 
poration in the near future, the committee began by looking about for a new 
site. The place which most naturally suggested itself was the quadrangle 
formed by Sever, the Library, University, and Appleton Chapel. Aside from 
the beauty of the inclosure, it was thought the large space would afford a 
greater seating capacity, and a less crowded and consequently less dangerous 
arrangement, than could be secured about the Tree. Investigation, however, 
revealed that the position of the trees makes impossible the erection of suita- 
ble grand stands. It is true a greater seating capacity could be had, but only 
at the expense unduly of separating the spectators, not only into small groups 
among themselves, but also from the classes. Such an arrangement would 
exclude those close relations between the spectators and the classes which 
have always been found so essential to the success of college exercises. It is 
for these reasons that the committee does not approve of a removal to the 
quadrangle. The next place to suggest itself was the Delta at the west end of 
Memorial Hall. 

The Delta offers a number of advantages. First, as a place for holding the 
afternoon exercises, it is approved by the President and the Corporation ; 
second, it affords a seating capacity of one thousand seats more than the space 
about the Tree ; third, the arrangement of the seats admits of larger entrances 
and exits, and thereby reduces the danger in case of a panic ; fourth, more 
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room within the inclosure made by the seats is secured to the graduates and 
undergraduates than is possible about the Tree; fifth, the John Harvard 
statue forms an appropriate centre about which the Seniors may assemble. 
Seats would be erected on three sides only of the Delta; one row facing the 
statue, one to either side of it, but none at its back. The space to the rear of 
the statue would be reserved for graduates. A plan of the exercises them- 
selves might be somewhat as follows. In making these suggestions, however, 
the committee realizes they are only an outline and rough conception of what 
might be done in case the Class decides to remove to the Delta: — 

After assembling in the Yard, the classes, Junior, Sophomore, Freshman, 
and Senior, will march through the north gate across to the Delta, entering 
from the side facing the statue ; Juniors will line up at the foot of the north 
row of seats, Sophomores at the foot of the west row, and Freshmen at the foot 
of the south row. The Seniors, in caps and gowns, will enter last and will 
form in semicircles in front of and facing the statue. The arrangement 
would then be, graduates at the end of Memorial Hall with John Harvard at 
their head, and Seniors facing the statue about to be welcomed into the 
ranks of the graduates. This, with the other classes arranged as already 
mentioned, will form the scene from the spectators’ point of view. 

In making these changes it must not be supposed that all the features of 
the old exercises will be abandoned, for, although the scrap will have to go 
entirely, the cheering and singing will be continued. Instead, however, of a 
scanty amount of singing as heretofore, the ’Varsity and Freshman Glee Clubs 
will be present near the statue, and together, in order that the volume of voice 
may be greater, will alternate with the cheering in singing Harvard songs 
suitable for the occasion. Seniors will be expected to help out in the singing 
as well as in the cheering. Toward the latter part of the exercises some pro- 
minent graduate, standing to the right of the statue, will make an address, a 
short one of only some ten minutes, welcoming the Seniors into the ranks of 
the graduates. Then there will be more cheering and singing. The exercises 
will conclude with the singing of Fair Harvard, during which every one will 
rise and join in the song. After the song the Seniors will separate and pass 
to either side of the statue, taking as they pass the flowers with which the base 
of the statue will be covered; they will then leave the Delta by the exit to the 
rear and left of the statue. The exercises will then have been concluded. 


In the last number of the Magazine the defects of Harvard’s debating 
policy were pointed out, together with some of the changes that have 
been proposed. Since then all these changes have been made, except 
the formation of debating clubs by the two upper classes The debating 
interests of the University have been brought under the supervision of a 
single organization by the consolidation of the Union and Forum. Ata 
joint meeting held March 23, the union of the two clubs was effected, and 
the University Debating Club was agreed upon as the name of the new 
society. The constitution that was adopted is essentially the same as 
the constitutions of the Union and Forum. The only radical change is 
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the limiting of membership to the two upper classes and the Graduate 
and Professional Schools. The following officers were elected for the first 
term: Pres., C. Grilk, 98; vice-pres., P. G. Carleton, 99; sec., S. B. 
Southworth, 00; treas., B. R. Robinson, 98; member of the executive 
committee, W. Morse, ’00. 

The committee in charge of the intercollegiate debates adopted a 
new system of selecting the teams which are to represent us against Yale 
and Princeton. Instead of a single trial as in the past, there will be 
three in the future. It is believed that this will enable the judges to 
form a more correct judgment of the men who present themselves as 
candidates for the team. This new system was first used in the selec- 
tion of the men who spoke against Princeton. The following is the an- 
nouncement of the trial debates, and the rules that were to govern them, 
that was issued by the committee : — 


I. Three trial debates shall be held, the first or preliminary trial to come on 
Friday, March 25. II. All men who wish to speak shall hand in their names 
to the committee not less than fifteen minutes before the first debate, and their 
order in speaking shall be determined by lot by the committee. Men who do 
not hand in their names will be allowed to speak after all the others have fin- 
ished. If more men hand in their names than can be easily heard in a single 
evening, the committee reserves the right to hold the preliminary trial on two 
successive evenings. III. At this first or preliminary trial each man shall be 
allowed to speak five minutes. The judges shall select as many men as they 
think fit to speak at the second trial debate. IV. At the second trial debate, 
which will probably be held on Tuesday, March 29, each of these men will be 
allowed to speak for twelve minutes. The judges shall choose an even num- 
ber of men — preferably six— who shall speak at a third trial. V. At th 
third trial, which shall be held not later than two weeks after the first trial, 
these men shall speak in a formal debate, each man having a main speech of 
twelve minutes and a rebuttal speech of five minutes. The judges shall then 
choose the three men and an alternate whom they think best qualified to speak 
against Princeton. VI. So far as possible, the same judges shall serve at all 
three trials. 


The following men were chosen to represent us against Princeton: R. 
T. Parke, 98, S. B. Rosenthal, ’98, F. O. White, ’99, alternate, P. G. 
Carleton, 99. The debate was held in Cambridge, May 11, Harvard 
supporting the affirmative of the question, “ Resolved, That the present 
restrictions on emigration into the United States are insufficient.” The 
Prineeton speakers were R. D. Dripps, 98, N. S. Reeves, 99, M. Lowrie, 
98. The decision of the judges was for Harvard by a unanimous vote. 
Prof. J. M. Pierce, ’53, presided, and the judges were: Prof. George 
Harris, D. D., President of the Andover Theological Seminary ; the Rev. 
E. H. Capen, D. D., President of Tufts College, and Walter H. Page, 
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After the debate a banquet was given 
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to the debaters at the Colonial Club, at which Prof. A. B. Hart acted as 


toast-master. 


G. P. Baker for Harvard. 


Prof. W. M. Daniels responded for Princeton, and Prof. 


Unusual interest in theatricals has been manifested by the clubs this 
spring. Plays were presented by the Hasty Pudding, Pi Eta, D. U., and 


Cercle Frangais. 


The Hasty Pudding performed Boscabello, the libretto of which was 
by H. M. Woodruff, ’98, and F. Curtis, ’98 ; the songs by M. S. Green- 
ough, 98, and R. P. Utter, 98; and the music by W. H. Rand, 98. 


The cast and chorus were : — 


General Bluffe guards the treasure; a 
hero in disguise), A. F. Riggs, ’98. 
Factotum (his left-hand man), 
N. Perkins, ’98. 
Phil Spayce (a reporter; also does a 
little in the bull-fighting line), 
H. M. Woodruff, ’98. 
Lord Howe Poore (correspondent for 
London Hard Times), 
J. F. Brice, ’99. 
Holda Penn (reporter for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal), 
C. H. L. Johnston, ’99. 
Mr. Beacon (a Boston banker), 
H. G. Brooks, ’98. 
Mrs. Beacon (a Boston bankeress), 
J. E. N. Shaw, 98. 
Penelope Beacon (a blue-blooded Back 
Bay belle), R.de K. Gilder, ’99. 
Montgomery Beacon (little, but — O 
my), T. E. Catlin, 99. 
Dorothea Beacon (little, but —O my), 
D. K. Catlin, ’99. 
Susette (their French nurse — chic, 
but no chicken), 
M. S. Greenough, 98. 
Enri ’Awkins (valet), 
L. L. Gillespie, 98. 
Bella Donna (gushing, giggling mati- 
née girl), T. M. Hastings, ’98. 
Prima Donna (gushing, giggling mati- 
née girl), F. Jordan, ’98. 
Priscilla Prymme (gushing, giggling 
matinée girl), L. E. Ware, ’99. 
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Mother Machete, S. L. Fuller, ’98. 
Anne Arkystyck (daughter of piracy, 
_ravenous for blood, wine, and tin), 
J. W. Prentiss, ’98. 
Alma Dillow (daughter of piracy, 
ravenous for blood, wine, and tin), 
P. Dove, ’98. 
Anna Konder (daughter of piracy, 
ravenous for blood, wine, and tin), 
H. S. Dennison, ’99. 
Jack Minnow (a flower vender), 
G. H. Scull, ’98. 
Holly Hocke (a flower girl), 
J. L. Valentine, ’98. 
Hanny Bawle (announcer —a little of 
him goes a great way), 
H. D. Prescott, ’93. 
Isaac ’Awker (ticket-seller, also ped- 
dles sarsaparilla — more “ sarse” 
than parilla), P. Jewell, ’99. 
J. Fitz-Corbett (an amachoor referee), 
A. H. Rice, ’98. 
Mac Aroni (a typical grind), 
H. Williams, Jr., 99. 
Jocko (a missing link, missed from the 
Zoo), P. Dove, 98. 
Percival (a missing link, missed from 
the Zoo), R. T. Fisher, ’98. 
Ling Gring Lung (approves of yellow 
journalism), H. D. Prescott, ’98. 
Marshall Knight (sentry—sure to 
turn up on his beat), 
J. W. Edmunds, ’98. 
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Ada Snayle (district messenger), 
R. S. Huidekoper, ’98. 
Neverafraidio  (toreador — prefers 
making bulls to fighting them), 
C. E. Morgan, ’98. 
Forsto Work (policeman), 
J. M. Thayer, ’98. 

The chorus :— 

Spanish men — E. S. Thurston, A. 
W. Davis, A. B. Emmons, Samuel 
Robinson, H. I. Bowditch, W. M. 
Scudder, G. H. Scull, C. E. Morgan. 

Spanish women —J. R. Proctor, G. 
H. K. Kinnicutt, E. L. Sanborn, R. H. 
Carleton, L. H. Hosmer, H. M. Adams, 
J. L. Valentine, P. Palmer, Jr. 


Student Life. 
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Guards —M. D. Whitman, L. S. 
Butler, R. M. Johnson, J. W. Ed- 
munds, H. D. Whitfield, A. F. Barnes, 
P. Jewell, P. Ingraham. 

Toreadors — H. M. Woodruff, E. S. 
Thurston, A. W. Davis, A. B. Em- 
mons, S. Robinson, H. I. Bowditch, W. 
M. Seudder, C. E. Morgan. 

Sailors — W. K. Otis, H. Williams, 
J. M. Thayer, R. S. Warner, L. P. 
Marvin, J. C. Rice. 

Serpentine dancers —J. C. Rice, H. 
M. Adams, J. R. Proctor, W. K. Otis. 

Colored quartette — H. M. Adams, J. 
L. Valentine, G. H. Scull, H. Denni- 


son. 








The libretto of Spontania, the Pi Eta play, was written by H. Coonley, 
99 ; the songs by T. L. Homer, ’99, W. C. Heilman, ’00, V. Burnett, ’98, 
and W. L. Barnard, ’00; and the music by J. A. Loud, ’98. 

The cast was as follows: Bungus, King of Spontania, T. Stensland, 
98 ; Lovatus, his son, V. Burnett, ’98 ; Sporticus, attendant to king, R. M. 
Mahoney, ’00 ; Corcoran Van Brunt, Harvard professor, W. S. Parker, 
99; Princess Oldmada, R. L. Chipman, 98; Grand Duchess Spookia, 
A. W. Hollis, 00; Dorothea Theresa, G. F. Root, ’00; Solitar, leader of 
chorus, W. Peirce, 99; Heralds, R. A. Leeson, ’99, and B. Jones, ’99. 
There were thirty-two men in the chorus. 

The Cercle Frangais presented Molitre’s Le Medecin Malgré Lui, and 
the cast was: Géronte, H. F. Robinson, 98; Lucinde, J. W. Froth- 
ingham, 99; Léandre, G. H. Mifflin, 00; Sganarelle, R. L. Hoguet, 
99 ; Martine, E. L. Dudley, 00; Monsieur Robert, P. J. Sachs, ’00; 
Valére, H. B. Stanton, 00; Lucas, B. F. Bell, 00; Jacqueline, J. H. 
Holliday, 00 ; Thibaut, F. W. Morrison, ’00; Perrin, R. S. Holland, ’00. 

The Delta Upsilon, for its theatrical performance, revived the Eliza- 
bethan comedy, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, by Thomas Dekker. The 
following was the cast: Simon Eyre, C. E. Williams, 99; Firk, J. A. 
Macy, 99; Hodge, J. Halliday, 99; Ralph, R. L. Hoguet, 99; King, 
M. S. Holbrook, ’99 ; Sir Hugh Lacy, A. H. Howard, ’98 ; Roland Lacy, 
C. L. Bouvé, 99; Askew, G. R. Stobbs, 99; Lord Mayor, H. M. 
Huxley, 99; Scott, P. B. Wells, ‘98; Hammon, F. Tomlinson, ’99; 
Warner, B. P. Merrick,’99 ; Dodger, M. G. Beaman, ’99 ; Ballad-monger, 
H. H. Richards, 98 ; Boy, W. H. Porter, 98; Servant of Hammon, K. 
L. Mark, ’98 ; First "Prentice, W. L. Shaw, 00; Rose, W. C. Arens- 
berg, 00; Sybil, J. E. McCloskey, 00; Margery, F. B. Granger, ’00; 
Jane, J. S. Barstow, ’98. 
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The following men have been elected to the Phi Beta Kappa: 
1898, E. W. Fox, R. Stout, S. T. Frost, W. H. P. Hatch, G. New- 
hall, 8. H. Hollis, S. G. Underhill, W. E. Dorman, L. L. Whitney, G. 
H. Kinnicutt, R. B. Carter, C. N. King, L. P. Marvin, H. F. Robinson, 
H. R. Morse, R. T. Parke, F. W. Palfrey; 1899, A. L. Fish, J. B. 
Studley, C. A. Wheeler, S. L. Wonson, E. E. Jungerich, A. V. Galbraith, 
J. A. Macy, E. B. Wilson. The officers for this year are: F. P. 
Garland, sec.; F. S. Arnold, first marshal; B. R. Robinson, second 
marshal; A. V. Galbraith, orator ; J. A. Macy, poet. 

The following officers of the Hasty Pudding Club have been elected 
for the remainder of the year: Pres., D. M. Goodrich, 98; vice-pres., 
G. H. Scull, 98; sec., P. M. Jaffray, 99; treas., J. W. Farley, 99; 
chorister, W. H. Rand, ’98 ; librarian, St. J. Smith, 98; Kr., F. Curtis, 
’98. — Owing to the war, the undergraduate committee having in charge 
the movement for the establishment of a University Club have deferred 
issuing a circular to graduates. —The Sophmore Class held a dinner at 
the Hotel Vendéme, April 5. The order of the toasts was as follows, 
toast-master, N. Biddle: “The Class,” W. B. Cutting, Jr.; “The 
Crew,” F. L. Higginson; “ Baseball,’ S. W. Lewis; “ The Press,” G. 
O. Smith; “ Debating,” R. C. Bolling; “Track Team,” A. N. Rice; 
“Toast to the Class,” E. L. Dudley ; Poem, R. S. Holland. —On March 
16, ex-Gov. G. S. Boutwell delivered a lecture on public speaking, under 
the auspices of the Union and Forum. — The Corporation have decided 
to place baths in the dormitories in the College Yard. This will probably 
do much to restore the prestige which these buildings have lost in the 
last few years. — A disastrous fire occurred in Hilton’s Block on Feb. 28, 
which, owing to the inefficiency of the fire department, came near ending 
in a fatality. J. B. Henney, Jr., 01, was forced to jump from the 
fourth story and was seriously injured. —'The announcement that Pro- 
fessor Norton will retire from the Department of Fine Arts at the end of 
the present college year is deeply regretted by all Harvard men, but 
especially by those who had not as yet taken his courses. — Gen. William 
Booth delivered a lectureon “The Social Aspects of the Salvation 


Army ” in Sanders Theatre. 
Fletcher Dobyns, ’98. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


It is perhaps not an unprofitable task to pause occasionally to consider 
what the graduates of Radcliffe do after they leave college. Out of 171 
graduates, all of whom are living, 85 are teachers, four are secretaries, 
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one is a contributor to periodical literature, one works for the Century 
Company, two are active workers in the College settlements, one is in the 
Boston Public Library, one in the Fogg Art Museum, one is studying 
medicine at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 15 are continuing their 
studies at Radcliffe or elsewhere, 30 are married, and the others are not 
engaged in definite work. The most recent classes, in which naturally 
the smallest number of marriages have as yet occurred, have each about 
thirty members; hence the married graduates are in a very reasonable 
proportion to the whole number. But it is most interesting at this 
moment to consider chiefly the graduates who undertake to support 
themselves and often others, namely, the teachers: three of these hold 
excellent positions in colleges, two are at the head of private schools ; of 
the other 80 teachers, about 60 hold positions in New England, for the 
most part in private and high schools. In an article published in the 
Educational Review in 1892 Gen. F. A. Walker stated that “the num- 
bers of teachers for whom there is a present active demand, for giving 
instruction in the higher branches of learning in the secondary schools of 
the country and for bringing information into the more fortunately cir- 
cumstanced grammar schools, would take up every year all the graduates 
of all our women’s colleges and more, if more were to be had.” If, how- 
ever, a woman looks ultimately for promotion to the highest positions 
open to her in these schools and in institutions of equal grade, she must 
hold not only her first college degree but often an advanced degree, and 
must preferably supplement this by technical training in the art of teach- 
ing. When this is done, she finds the competition already so keen that 
the salary which she can command is often not in proportion to the cost 
of her preparation; surely, in the public schools of many States, not 
enough to cover living expenses and insure a good margin for the future. 
Otherwise, a college graduate might teach willingly and well in even the 
elementary schools, for in every graduating class there are possible 
teachers who prefer to work with children rather than with advanced 
pupils. Moreover, it becomes more and more clear from year to year 
that every graduate of the New England colleges for women cannot, 
and should not if she could, teach in New England. It would doubtless 
often prove the wiser policy, if the new graduate could be persuaded to 
adopt it, courageously to break away from old surroundings and accept, 
at any sacrifice, the highest position she could command at the outset. 
However able the young graduate may be, it remains for her, when she 
goes among strangers, to prove herself, to stand or fall, by her own per- 
sonal qualities: and the very effort to present the bare facts learned in 
college in original and useful form, to make a new place in a new com- 
munity, develops to an extraordinary degree her ingenuity, self-reliance, 
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and character; and finally it is when she is in the full tide of successful 
work in one position that she is called on to undertake higher duties and 
greater responsibilities, 

During the year 97-98, 61 graduate students have been registered at 
Radcliffe; one of these is a candidate for the A. B. degree, and 9 are 
candidates for the A. M. degree; one is fulfilling the requirement for 
the Ph. D. degree. It is interesting to see how the graduate students 
as a class differ from the undergraduate. The former come from 18 
colleges, not counting Radcliffe, and go, for the most part, after a year ; 
so far as they are themselves concerned, they have at first meeting little 
in common with one another, except that they have passed beyond the 
imaginary line made by obtaining a college degree. The greater free- 
dom of the graduate students, their particular opportunities for special 
study, their long hours of work in the library or laboratory, the smaller 
classes in which they commonly meet, make them more or less isolated, 
and prevent them from being moulded into a certain type which is often 
a characteristic of an undergraduate group. The spirit in which the 
graduate students work is their common bond ; they continue their study 
from love of sound learning ; they prize the independent work under the 
personal direction of the instructor. In justice to both classes it must be 
said that the usual influence of the graduates is not to overawe the 
undergraduates, particularly when they are in class with them, but rather 
to stimulate them to higher ideals. 

There are this year four candidates for second-year honors in the 
Classics, two for second-year honors in History, one for final honors in 
the Classics, one for final honors in History, one for honors in Germanic 
Languages and Literature, and three for honors in English. 

During the session of the Harvard Summer School, the rooms of 
Fay House will be open every day for the use of women students, and 
the person in charge of the office will give them any information and 
assistance that she can. 

A committee of ladies in Boston, who were anxious that certain sub- 
jects should be particularly emphasized, arranged for two courses of 
lectures in connection with Education and Teaching. One course of five 
lectures on Manual Training was given by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson 
of Philadelphia, whose topics were: The Philosophy of Manual Train- 
ing; The Methods of Manual Training; The Manual Training School ; 
The Results of Manual Training; The Place of Manual Training in a 
Rational Educational System. The other course included eight lectures 
on “ Kindergarten Principles and Methods,” by Miss Laura Fisher: 
The Kindergarten Ideal; The Symbolism of the Child; Froebel’s 
“ Mother Play ;” Froebel’s “Mother Play ” continued ; Froebel’s Idea 
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of Imitation; The Kindergarten Gifts; Froebel and Herbart; The 
Kindergarten and the School. These lectures have been listened to with 
the greatest interest by Harvard and Radcliffe students. 

The library has received recently a portrait of Mrs. Ripley of Con- 
cord, the gift of Mrs. James B. Thayer. 

Since October, at the regular half-monthly meetings of the Idler Club, 
the members have given, in addition to a Mid-year Dance and a Chafing- 
dish Party, Progressive Games, Living Advertisements, and Charades ; 
Quits, a play by Abbie Farwell Brown; Six Cups of Chocolate, by 
Edith Mathews; Their First Dinner, by Rufus Hamilton Gillmore ; A 
Case for Logic; Predestination, by Beulah Marie Dix, ’97; and Fen- 
nel, translated from the French of Francois Coppée, by J. K. Jerome. — 
At the regular meetings of the Emmanuel Club addresses have been made 
by Mrs. Whitman, on the “ Ethics of Organized Work;” Mrs. Horn- 
brooke, on “ The Destruction of Birds;” Miss Blackwell, on “ Woman 
Suffrage ;” and Professor Cummings, on “ Methods of Charity.” The 
object of this Club is the promotion of interest in philanthropic work. 
Every six weeks the members of the Club have provided an entertain- 
ment at the College Settlement. Tuition for one student for next year 
has been raised, as usual, by plays and subscription, with a surplus 
toward a permanent scholarship fund. — At the regular meetings of the 
Graduate Club addresses have been made by Miss Katharine Lee Bates, 
on “ Some Tendencies of Modern Literature ;” by Prof. Edward Cum- 
mings, on “Socialism ;” by Professor Goodwin, on “ Mycenae ;” and 
by Miss Howes, on the “Sweating System.” — At the regular meetings 
of the Classical Club informal talks have been given by Professor 
Wright about “Two Famous Paintings of Antiquity, and the attempts 
made in later times to reproduce them ;” by Dr. Gulick, on Bacchylides ; 
and by Professor Lanman, on “Indian Poetry.” The papers from 
the club members have been: “An Account of Sappho’s Life and of 
her Poetry,” by Gertrude Flanigan; “ Banquets among the Ancients,” 
by Clara B. Cornell; “Some of Simonides’s Verses and an Account 
of his Life,” by Florence A. Gragg; ‘“ Catullus’s Life and Poetry,” by 
Grace Landrum; “ Horace’s Life,” by Kate Griswold; ‘“ Horace’s 
Poetry,” by Abby N. Arnold. — At the regular meetings of the French 
Club, Mr. C. H. C. Wright read a paper on “The Islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey ;” and M. Cestre read Selections from the Poetry of 
Marot, a Fable of La Fontaine, and a Story by Daudet. In the winter 
the Club gave a reception to M. Doumic.— At the regular meetings 
of the German Club, addresses were made by Mr. Howard on the novel- 
ist Julius Stinde; by Dr. Bierwirth, on the poet Friedrich Bodenstedt ; 
by Dr. Poll, on Charles Sealsfield and his Novels; by Professor von 
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Jagemann, on “Die Volks-etymologie der Deutschen und Englischen 
Sprache.” At a meeting at the house of Mrs. Howard, Miss Eckstein 
gave a lecture on the novelist Gustav Freytag. The papers by club 
members were: “Modern German Song,” by Marguerite Fiske, illus- 
trated by Edith Gay; and “Experiences of an American Girl in Ger- 
many,” by Julia F. Overton. Annette Fiske read Paul Heyse’s poem, 
“ Margherita Spoletina ;” and Henrietta Heinzen read Selections from 
the Poems of Johanna Ambrosius. The Club gave a German play 
entitled Wenn Frauen weinen.—In the English Club, two meetings 
were devoted to the reading of selected themes from English A, B, 
22 and 12. During the academic year, papers, stories, and plays were 
read by Beulah M. Dix, 97, Edith W. Taylor, ’97, Inez H. Gillmore, 
special, Carrie A. Harper, ’96, Ruth B. Delano, special, Marguerite 
Barton, ’98, Charlotte Benedict, special, Josephine Sherwood, ’99, Grace 
W. Landrum, 98, Mary W. Dean, ’99, and Margaret Leonard, 98, 
all members of the Club. In November, Professor Norton read to 
the Club from the poetry of Matthew Arnold; in December, Louise 
Imogen Guiney read from her own prose writings; in January, Mr. 
Copeland read from Browning ; in March, Professor Palmer read selec- 
tions from Roumanian Folk Songs; and in April, Professor Santayana 
delivered a lecture on “Imagery in Poetry.” At the regular open 
meeting in February, J. M. Robertson, of England, lectured on “ Poetry 
in England at the close of the Present Century.” — At the regular meet- 
ings of the History Club, addresses have been made by Dr. A. C. Coo- 
lidge, on “ The Study of the History of Eastern Europe;” Col. T. W. 
Higginson, on “ England after Twenty Years;” Prof. Edward Chan- 
ning, on “ Impressions of England,” and Mr. A. L. Lowell, on “ Differ- 
ences between Modern and Mediaeval History.” — The papers by the Club 
members have been: “The University of Paris;” “ Dorothea Dix;” 
“Cuba;” “The Story of Samson;” ‘“ Women as Wage-Earners;” 
“Blanche of Castile;” ‘ Robert Guiscard;” “One Attitude of the 
United States toward the Spanish Colonies in 1823-1828.” 

The Philosophy Club has held fortnightly meetings through the 
year. Besides the regular meetings, at which members of the Club have 
presented papers or held discussions, addresses have been made by 
Professor Miinsterberg, on “ Pessimism ;” by Professor Peabody, on 
“The Relation of Ethical Theories and the Social Questions;” by 
Professor Royce, on “The Psychology of Invention;” by Professor 
Santayana, on “The Criterion of Taste;” by Dr. Janes, on “ Life as 
a Fine Art.” Dr. Rand read some unpublished manuscripts of Lord 
Shaftesbury. At special meetings addresses have been made by Pro- 
fessor James, on “ What makes Human Lives Significant;” and by 
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Dr. Crothers, on “The Appreciation of Poetry.” — In the Science Club 
papers have been given on the following subjects: “The Hibernation 
of Aphides,” by Frederica Davis; a talk on “Our Winter Birds,” by 
Mr. Clarence Ashenden ; a lecture on ‘“ Mushrooms,” by Dr. Torrey ; 
a paper on “The Chemistry of Common Dyes,” by Helen M. Byron. 
In March, the members of the Club were invited to visit Dr. Samuel 
Scudder’s laboratory and were shown his remarkable collection. Later, 
addresses were made by Dr. G. H. Parker on “ The Nature of the Ner- 
vous Impulse ;” Prof. Asaph Hall gave “An Account of his Discovery 
of the Satellites of Mars ;” a paper by Mary I. Platt on “ The Climatic 
Influence of Deserts” was also given. — The Radcliffe Glee Club this 
year has 20 members, who have met regularly once a week under the 
direction of the leader, Josephine Sherwood, ’99, with extra rehearsals to 
prepare for the two concerts which have been given, —one assisted by 
soloists, the other by the Radcliffe Mandolin Club. The Club is now 
preparing to give an operetta, the plot and dialogue of which were written 
by Katharine Berry, ’98, and the music and words by Josephine Sher- 
wood, ’99. 

The new gymnasium is the first building to be erected for the express 
use of Radcliffe. It is to be two stories in height with a basement; the 
material used will be brick, such as the Harvard gates are made of, and 
the trimmings will be of light stone. McKim, Mead & White of New 
York are the architects, and Norcross Brothers the builders. 

During the winter four entertainments were given in Sanders Theatre 
under the direction of the Cantabrigia Club. The proceeds of these, and 
of an Author’s Reading given in the spring of 97, have been used as a 
beginning to establish a Radcliffe College scholarship to be given by the 
Club to a Cambridge student. The Club has succeeded so well that it 
now has, after providing for the tuition-fees of one student for ’97-98, 
something over $1,200 toward the fund. 

In 96-97, a prize of not less than $50 or more than $100 was offered 
by the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames for the best essay on a 
subject connected with colonial history. The competition was open for a 
term of four years to all students registered at Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, and Wellesley Colleges. The first prize of $100 was awarded 
in 97-98 for an essay on the “ History of Education in South Carolina 
before the Revolution,” to Louisa Porter Haskell, 93-98, of Radcliffe 
College. The second prize of $50 was awarded to Miss Percival of 
Mount Holyoke College for an essay on the “Maine Indians.” The 
essays were read in the presence of a distinguished audience at a meeting 
of the society held in Boston on April 28. 

On April 14, Alice V. Clapp, 91-95, married George W. Vaillant. 
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ALUMNAE. 


On April 9, a special meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation was held at the Colonial Club, Cambridge. Fifty members were 
present. Luncheon was served and was followed by a short business 
meeting. The Board of Management was empowered to rectify certain 
discrepancies in the Constitution adopted last June; also to appoint the 
new officers provided by that Constitution, a second vice-president, and 
two directors, to serve with the present Board until June, 1899. A 
report from the committee on the scholarship fund was presented, with 
an appeal for prompt and generous subscriptions that the fund might be 
completed before June. The question of admitting to regular or honorary 
membership in the Association graduates of other colleges who have 
qualified themselves to take the higher degrees at Radcliffe was infor- 
mally discussed. It was voted that a committee be appointed by the chair 
to investigate the rules of the Harvard Alumni with regard to students 
who have taken the higher degrees at Harvard, though not holding an 
A. B. degree from that University. — On April 17, the Harvard Annex 
Club, an extension of the Old Appian Way Club, which includes all the 
graduates of the Harvard Annex, met by invitation at the house of 
Helen Leah Reed in Boston. 

Sophie C. Hart, 92, has been reappointed associate professor at 
Wellesley College ; Mabel Colcord, ’96, is teaching in the High School 
at Pottstown, Pa.; Edith N. Richardson, ’96, is to teach next year at 
Miss Irwin’s School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The Department of Architecture closes, this Commencement, its fourth 
year of existence. This year 66 students have been working in the De- 
partment. The numbers for the previous three years have been as fol- 
lows : 94-95, 31; ’95-96, 50; ’96-97, 55. Of the 66 this year, 11 are in 
the College and three are graduates of Harvard College. The remainder 
are students registered in the Lawrence Scientific School.— Two new 
courses have been added this year in the Department ; viz., one on carpen- 
try construction, and a course of practice in modeling architectural orna- 
ment in clay, the work in which has been very promising. Besides these, 
Professor Wolff has given for the first time a series of lectures for the 
benefit of students in architecture on the composition, occurrence, quarry- 
ing, and uses of building-stones in the United States. These, in addition 
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to the courses previously given, complete the curriculum in architecture, 
and we shall this year for the first time graduate several men who have 
worked through the whole of this curriculum. These men came from vari- 
ous parts of the country; from as far south as New Orleans, from as far 
west as Chicago. — The practice of holding an annual exhibition of the 
work of the students in architecture, from Class Day to Commencement, 
will be continued. Last year the exhibition was held in Lower Massa- 
chusetts, where it will very likely take place again this year. The exhi- 
bition will show the best work done in all four years of the course, in- 
eluding the thesis designs of the graduating class. — The Department is 
in a promising condition, although the cramped quarters in the building 
on Holmes Field are increasingly inconvenient as the numbers of the 
students increase, and the distance of the building from the Library and 
from the Fogg Museum is also a constant difficulty. The number of 
volumes in the class-room library — most of them expensive folios — is 
now 180, besides 3,360 photographs and 72 casts. An increase in the 
class-room library is desired, but not much can be added to the collections 
in the present crowded rooms. The collection of architectural drawings 
has been enriched during the year by a further permanent loan from the 
trustees of the Rotch scholarship of drawings made by the scholars in 


Europe. 
H. Langford Warren. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Dental School continues to gain in the number of students and in 
the efficiency of its charities. One hundred and thirty men are now 
registered: three come from Englaud, two from Canada, two from 
Australia; and from Prince Edward’s Iz\and, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, 
and Texas, one each. Additional work has been added to many of the 
courses. In Physiology, the experimental work in the Laboratory has 
been increased by twenty-five experiments. The course on Dental Juris- 
prudence has been enlarged by lectures on the Conduct of Practice. 
The treatment of fractured jaws has been so perfected and systematized 
that it is the rule, rather than the exception, for the better informed sur- 
geons to send such cases to our Intivimary. Deformities of the face and 
mouth, many times of great magnitde, are treated with such a degree 
of success that patients increase in number and seem grateful for the 
help given. Supplementary to the usual Infirmary work of operations 
upon the teeth and mouth, there has been recently established an emer- 
gency corps for the purpose of giving aid to the sick poor in their homes 
who may be suffering with some dental trouble and unable to visit the 
Infirmary. This service for the present is limited to certain sections of 
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the city, and will be enlarged as our resources will permit. To facilitate 
the service, a telephone has been put in the School building. The exam- 
inations for entrance to the School are now more definite and more 


severe. 
Eugene H. Smith, ’74. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The following hymn, by a member of the Divinity School Association, 
was sung at the dinner last year, and may be sung again this year : — 


ALMA MATER VERITATIS. 
To be sung to the tune of “ Fair Harvard.” 


Kind Mother of Truth, on this glad festal day 
We return to thy faith-hallowed halls, 

Where thy voice that we loved in the pride of our youth 
In our heart still alluringly calls. 

Thou hast taught us and guided and warned us of old ; 
We remember it gratefully now, 

And with laurels fresh-gathered in many a field, 
We encircle thy reverend brow. 


Thy ways are as broad as the thoughts of the earth 
Or the paths of the limitless sea, 
But thy lesson is one, and our wandering wills 
Find their home and their refuge in thee. 
For the Christ thou has taught is the hope of the world, 
And the light of the nations afar ; 
And the Church thou hast owned is the Church of the world, 
That shall follow thy Faith’s guiding star. 


EDUCATION, 


The aims of the Department for next year are: I. To discuss Edu- 
eation as an important function of society, as well as of the individual, 
and hence of interest to all university students, whether they intend to 
become teachers or not. II. To offer to university students, who look 
forward to teaching in secondary schools, the necessary professional 
training for their vocation; and to teachers already in service, profes- 
sional inspiration and guidance. III. To offer to university students 
who have already had experience as teachers, and to all teachers of suit- 
able age and attainments, appropriate professional training for future 


activity as principals and superintendents of schools. 
George H. Locke. 
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FINE ARTS. 


In consequence of Professor Norton’s retirement from the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, the Corporation has appointed, for next year, Mr. 
Edward Robinson, ’79, Curator of Classical Antiquities in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Robinson will offer a course in the History 
of Greek Art, with an introduction on the Arts of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Phoenicia in their relation to Greek Art; and a course of research in 
Classical Archaeology, consisting of practical exercises upon special top- 
ics. This course will be arranged primarily to help those who contem- 
plate entering the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. A 
course is also announced in the Fine Arts of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, to be given by Professor Moore, in the year 1899-1900, 
and regularly thereafter. Courses 1 and 2 will be continued as hereto- 
fore. The programme thus suffers no diminution as to the number of 
courses offered. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Corporation have voted that the $50,000 given by the Rev. W. O. 
Moseley to endow a professorship shall be used for the endowment of the 
professorship in surgery, which will hereafter be known as the Moseley 
Professorship of Surgery. — By the death of Mrs. Henry W. Williams, 
the $25,000 left by the late Dr. H. W. Williams has become available 
for the endowment of the Williams Professorship of Ophthalmology. — 
Dr. Charles Harrington, ’78, has been investigating the composition of 
the so-called diabetic foods, and finds that they all contain a great deal of 
starch. He has also investigated the value of different commercial anti- 
septics, and finds that none of them have the power of disinfection to any 
extent. — The war threatens to cause serious trouble in the school, as the 
Dean and Secretary are both members of the Cadets and now “ under 
orders.” As the time of the examinations is approaching, their absence 
will be very inconvenient. — Dr. H. C. Ernst, ’76, has been experiment- 
ing as to the effect of freezing upon antitoxine, and finds that after long- 
continued freezing the antitoxine is concentrated in the lower part of the 
test tube. This will prove to be of a good deal of practical importance ; 
since, if the antitoxine can be concentrated in this way without injury, 
the dose can be proportionately smaller. — There has been an important 
change made in surgery under Professor J. C. Warren, ’63, by the addi- 
tion of a course in Surgical Histology. This course is given by Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, during the second half of the second year, supplementing the 
recitations in Surgical Pathology conducted by Dr. C. A. Porter, ’87. The 
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processes of surgical infection, wounds healing (under septic and aseptic 
conditions), and tumors are studied by means of microscropical sections, 
and it is hoped by this course to give those men who expect to be sur- 
geons a good foundation in the knowledge of these processes, and also to 
pave the way for the establishment of a laboratory for work in Surgical 
Pathology. This will require an endowment, and a friend of the School 
has given $5,000 through Professor Warren to start such an endowment. 
— There has recently appeared a report from the Sears Laboratory, by 
Drs. Councilman, Mallory, and Wright, upon epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. The report contains 178 pages and eight colored lithographs, 
and embraces a consideration of the epidemiology, pathological anatomy, 
bacteriology, and clinical features of the disease, and is a scholarly piece 
of work. — An association of the alumni of the Veterinary School was 
formed last autumn, and at the first meeting the following officers were 
elected: Pres., H. F. Leonards; vice-pres., P. J. Cronan, K. Winslow, 
and F. Stratton; sec., E. W. Babson; treas., G. B. Foss; council, 
Langdon Frothingham and E. D. Madden (3 years), E. C. Beckett 
and H. S. Lewis (2 years), and L. C. Weeks and A. Burr (1 year), 
president and secretary ex-officio. 
W. H. Prescott, m ’88. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


Warren Gallery. — It is gratifying to announce that the Warren Gal- 
lery is now open to the public. This gallery is named in gratitude to the 
late Samuel D. Warren of Boston, one of the earliest patrons of the 
Museum, and to Mrs. Warren, who has contributed liberally to the work 
of the Museum in many ways. In this room are arranged the various 
ethnological collections which have been received from time to time, and 
have been stored in the Museum awaiting the time and space requisite 
for cataloguing and arranging the material. The collections furnish 
more or less complete illustrations of the customs and costumes of the 
native peoples of many parts of the world, including China, Japan, India, 
Arabia, Africa, Australia, Pacific Islands, northwest coast of America, 
Labrador, and Greenland. Among these collections are those presented 
from time to time by Dr. Alexander Agassiz, the most important of 
which are a representative collection from the Aino people received in 
1893, and the ethnological material collected during his trip to the Pa- 
cific Islands in 1896, including weapons, implements, and a number of 
models of native boats, chiefly from Australia, New Guinea, and Samoa. 
There is also an interesting lot of material from the Marquesas Islands 
collected and presented by Mr. G. R. Agassiz in 1896. A recent valu- 
able addition to this gallery is the large collection (included in over 300 
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numbers of the catalogue) from Central and Western Africa, chiefly 
from the Congo region. This material was collected by a missionary 
who lived in Africa for several years. It is presented to the Museum by 
two Harvard graduates, — Doctors H. K. and W. E. Faulkner, of Keene, 
N. H. A marked feature of this collection is the number and variety of 
musical instruments, including the war-drums and large war-horns. It 
comprises many articles of household and ceremonial use, and also a set 
of photographs illustrating the customs and environment of the people. 
Lecture Hall. — The ethnological collections illustrating the arts and 
customs of the various Indian tribes of North America are arranged in 
the Lecture Hall of the Museum. A large part of this material has 
never been exhibited before, and it includes many specimens of native 
manufacture that cannot be duplicated. The collections are arranged 
by tribes, showing the costumes, ornaments, implements, weapons, games, 
and toys, as well as the objects used in some of the most sacred rites and 
ceremonies of the tribes. Among the objects of special interest are sev- 
eral exceedingly beautiful specimens of poreupine-quill embroidery, now 
a lost art; the Sioux hunting-shirt and other objects collected by Francis 
Parkman in 1846; the belt supposed to have been worn by King Philip; 
and the Massachusetts Indian bow which was used in designing the new 
Massachusetts coat-of-arms. The most instructive exhibit in the hall 
is that received from Miss Alice C. Fletcher (holder of the Thaw Fel- 
lowship). It is illustrative of the costumes, customs, native foods, and 
ceremonies of the Indian tribes among which she lived for many years. 
The material is chiefly from the Omaha and Nez Perecé, and many of 
the objects were given to Miss Fletcher during her stay among them. 
This collection includes the paraphernalia of the Sun Dance of the 
Ogalalla Sioux; models of the Winnebago mat wigwam, the Omaha 
earth lodge, and the Omaha skin tent. Of special interest are the Sacred 
Pole, with accompanying “ pack,” and the contents of the Omaha Sacred 
Tent of War, with the Pipes of Peace, the Honor Pack, the Mystery 
Pack, and other symbolic objects. In her paper on the Sacred Pole of 
the Omaha Tribe, Miss Fletcher states: “In the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University have been placed for safekeeping the contents of 
two of the sacred tents of the Omaha tribe of Indians. The Sacred Pole 
and its pack were deposited is 1888, while the articles pertaining to the 
Sacred Tent of War were transmitted four years earlier, in 1884. These 
relics are unique and of rare ethnological value, and the relinquishing of 
them by their keepers is, I think, without historic parallel. It came 
about in this wise. When the changes incident to the impinging of civil- 
ization upon the Omahas made it evident to their leading men that an- 
cient tribal observances were no longer possible, the question arose as to 
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what should be done with the sacred objects that for generations had 
been essential in their ceremonies, and expressive of the authority of 
those charged with the administration of tribal affairs. To destroy these 
sacred articles was not to be thought of, and it was suggested that they 
should be buried with the chiefs of the gens charged with their keeping, 
which manner of disposal was finally determined upon. At that time I 
was engaged in a serious study of the tribe, and to me it seemed a grave 
misfortune that these venerable objects should be suffered to decay, and 
the full story of the tribe be forever lost. . . . After years of labor, 
wherein large credit must be given to the late Joseph La Flesche, former 
head chief of the tribe, and to his son [Francis La Flesche], the sacred 
articles were finally deposited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The transfer was not effected without dramatic incidents evi- 
dencing the awe in which these objects were held, — objects which, in 
their unpretending appearance, give little idea of the important part they 
have played in the history of more than one Indian tribe of our country.” 
F. W. Putnam. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE. 


Late in March ground was broken for the cellar of Phillips Brooks 
House. The lot assigned to the building is in the northwestern corner of 
the Yard, between Stoughton and the street. The architect, A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr., ’76, had the double task of designing a building for so 
cramped a space, and of making his design harmonize so far as possible 
with the old buildings adjacent. The following description has been 
given out by the Committee on the Phillips Brooks House Fund, consist- 
ing of R. T. Paine, 55, E. H. Abbot, 55, Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, Dr. 
E. W. Donald, and Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81. Dr. Peabody, ’26, the ori- 
ginal chairman, died shortly after the formation of the committee in 
1893. 

In position the building is to be on a line with Holworthy and behind 
Stoughton in such a way as to form, with Holden Chapel in the centre, a 
pendant to Harvard Hall, and to give a generally symmetrical arrange- 
ment to that portion of the Yard. Its position has been further 
emphasized by a colonial treatment of red brick with light stone trim- 
mings in keeping with the design of Harvard Hall and the other old 
brick buildings. The same height of cornice has been followed, and the 
feeling of the old work has been preserved so far as possible. It has 
been found necessary from an architectural point of view to reconcile the 
building to its position by a frank treatment of the triangular space in 
front. This has been made into a fore-court by means of a wall on the 
east running to the street, and by carrying along the front a fence of iron 
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with brick posts and an ornamental gateway in keeping with the Harvard 
gates. This fence, if continued on either side in the future, will serve to 
reconcile the building still further to its position. The court in front is 
designed as a small, quiet garden to be laid out with vines and formal 
planting toward the street, and a stone seat against the wall. 

From the porch and front entrance to the Memorial Hall-way, one 
looks directly through the building onto the green between it and Holden 
Chapel. ‘This is designed so that those from the Yard and from the out- 
side may readily come together in the large meeting-room looking toward 
the west, or in the Assembly Hall above. To the east of the hall-way is 
a room to be used for occasional dinners, with a serving-room and stair- 
way connecting with the small kitchen and other conveniences below. 
The remainder of the ground floor is to be devoted to the student volun- 
teer work of the College. A memorial of Bishop Brooks and other 
memorial tablets are to form the simple decoration of the entrance hall. 

Broad oak stairs with a landing lead from the marble mosaic floor 
below to the second floor, where is the General Committee Room with 
retiring room adjoining. On either side are two society rooms 17 x 27 
with class-rooms and library. A second flight of stairs leads to the 
Assembly Hall above, whose covered ceiling is finished up into the roof. 
The staircase is shut off by movable screens in such manner that the seat- 
ing capacity of the hall may be increased to 240. From this hall a spiral 
staircase leads to the lower floors, forming a secondary means of exit. 
At the western end, two society rooms and a bedroom complete the 
building. In the basement are the coat-rooms, lavatories, bicycle-room, 
ete. A complete system of heating and ventilation, laid out by Mr. 
Tudor, insures the most approved methods. The main floor of the 
building is to be fireproof, and wire lathing and fire-stops are to be used 
throughout the rest of the building. In the parlor or meeting rooms oak 
paneled finish and deep window-seats are called for, while the society 
rooms are to be finished in light paint to recall the old colonial buildings. 
This same treatment will be carried out in the Assembly Hall. Through- 
out the building the plaster walls are to be painted in plain harmonious 
color as a background for portraits and prints. It has been the aim of 
the committee to make the building as lasting, convenient, and service- 
able as the funds at their disposal would allow. The building will cost 
$50,000. When the fund was started, after the death of Bishop Brooks, 
it was hoped to raise $300,000, of which a considerable part was to be 
set aside for the maintenance of the House. 
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THE HARVARD NUMISMATIC COLLECTION. 


It is desired for purposes of instruction in art, history, biography, 
and the classics, to increase the collection of coins and medals already 
belonging to the University, so that eventually it may rival the collections 
existing in sister institutions. 

The growth of the Harvard collection, started apparently in 1764, by 
William Molineaux by the gift of 130 pieces, has been gradual, but 
steady, until now about 3,000 pieces are on exhibition in the art room of 
the University Library, duly arranged and catalogued. The collection 
is still, however, sadly deficient in many important directions, and for aid 
in rectifying these defects the Curator ventures to appeal to graduates, 
both to those already interested in numismatics as collectors and to the 
many others who have odd coins in some corner of their desks. The 
large number of Yale graduates who have shown their interest in the 
collection of that university by generous gifts encourages the belief that 
Harvard alumni will not be backward in their contributions. 

It is the Curator’s hope and wish that eventually the University, may 
possess a fairly complete collection of the medals that have been struck 
in honor of holders of Harvard degrees. A glance at the subjoined list 
will show the richness of this numismatic field. Medals of other uni- 
versities, or medals bearing in any way upon the subject of education, 
would also be of great interest. In default of these, however, coins or 
medals of any description will be most welcome and duly acknowledged, 
as also will be the contribution of any sum in current coin destined to 
the uses of the department in purchasing specimens, providing cases, 
clerical work, ete. Duplicates are valuable for purposes of exchange or 
to replace poorer specimens. 

Parcels or letters (registered) should be sent to the Curator. The 
Curator is engaged upon a catalogue of Harvard, medals and any infor- 
mation upon this subject will be thankfully received. There are doubtless 
medals of men who though leaving Harvard prematurely subsequently 
rose to fame of the existence of which he is as yet unaware. Address 
476 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

A provisional list of holders of Harvard degrees in whose honor 
medals have been struck. — Graduates: 1745, James Bowdoin; 1754, 
John Hancock ; 1755, John Adams; 1759, Joseph Warren; 1773, John 
Trumbull ; 1781, Charles Bulfinch ; 1783, Joseph Barrell; 1787, John 
Quincy Adams; 1798, William Ellery Channing; 1800, Washington 
Allston ; 1811, Edward Everett; 1817, Stephen Higginson Tyng; 1819, 
Winslow Lewis ; 1820, William Henry Furness ; 1831, Wendell Phillips ; 
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1832, Charles Timothy Brooks; 1834, Charles Sumner; 1843, Charles 
Anderson Dana; 1853, Charles William Eliot. 

Law School: 1845, Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 

Medical School: 1829, Charles Thomas Jackson. 

Honorary degrees : 1753, Benjamin Franklin ; 1776, George Washing- 
ton; 1779, Horatio Gates; 1780, John Sullivan; 1784, Marquis de 
Lafayette ; 1787, Thomas Jefferson ; 1792, Alexander Hamilton ; 1803, 
Edward Jenner; 1804, Daniel Webster ; 1817, James Monroe; 1825, 
Henry Clay ; 1832, Washington Irving ; 1833, Andrew Jackson ; 1834, 
John Davis; 1834, Lewis Cass; 1844, Charles Lyell; 1848, Louis 
Agassiz; 1850, Francis Lieber; 1851, Joseph Henry; 1852, Francois 
Pierre Guillaume Guizot; 1853, Francis Egerton; 1854, Abbott Law- 
rence; 1858, Nathaniel Prentice Banks; 1861, John Albion Andrew; 
1861, Winfield Scott; 1862, John Stuart Mill ; 1865, George Gordon 
Meade ; 1866, Samuel Hooper ; 1867, George Peabody ; 1868, Edward 
Atkinson Humphreys; 1872, Ulysses Simpson Grant; 1875, Thomas 
Carlyle ; 1878, Marquis of Dufferin and Ava; 1881, George William 
Curtis; 1886, Michel Eugtne Chevreul; 1886, Henry Drisler ; 1890, 
Seth Low. 

The names of the following appear on medals of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society. — 1807, Francis Parkman ; 1807, David Sears; 1812, 
John Homans; 1812, Edward Hutchinson Robbins; 1823, William 
Amory; 1825, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop; 1829, Francis Boardman 
Crowninshield ; 1832, Jonathan Mason Warren ; 1832, Charles Amory ; 
1866, Samuel Hooper. 

Of interest also are the Harvard prize medals, founded by Ward 
Nicholas Boylston (the elder, 1748-1828) a merchant of Boston, not a 
graduate ; Wright’s Declaration of Independence medal, with signatures 
of signers ; medals of various college societies ; medals given as prizes in 
athletic contests ; the “ Rumford Medal,” of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, founded by Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford ; 
the “ Rumford Medals” of the Royal Society of London. 

Malcolm Storer, ’85, Curator. 
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Rowing. 


The surprise of the season in rowing 
circles has been the resignation of 
Captain Goodrich of the ’Varsity 
crew. After the Class races he called 
together the men who had been re- 
tained with the ’Varsity squad, ten- 
dered his resignation, and asked them 
to elect a new captain. He said that 
after thinking the matter over care- 
fully, and after consulting with Mr. 
Lehmann and others, he had come to 
the conclusion that eight better men 
than himself could be found for the 
boat. The men were unanimous in 
the opinion that he should continue to 
act as captain, whether he rowed in 
the boat or not, and requested him to 
do so. This he declined, because he 
did not believe that it was for the best 
interests of the crew. He said that 
there was always a better feeling in a 
crew if the captain does all that he 
asks the other men todo. As he re- 
fused to withdraw his resignation, 
J. H. Perkins, ’98, was elected in his 
place. That Goodrich should have 
felt it necessary to take this step is 
deeply regretted by the entire student 
body, but especially by those who have 
been connected with him in rowing. 
He had all the qualities of a great 
captain. To an absolutely unselfish 
devotion to the rowing interests of 
the University he added fairness, tact, 
and the ability to command. It is 
safe to say that Harvard has had few 
captains who have had the respect and 
confidence of their men to a greater 
degree than Goodrich had. 

But if Harvard was unfortunate in 
losing Goodrich, she is fortunate in 
having Perkins as his successor. This 


is Perkins’s fourth year with the ’Var- 
sity, although he did not row in the 
race his Freshman year, owing to ill- 
ness. He captained one of the trial 
eights last year, and this year he was 
captain of the winning trial eight. 
He has had a wide rowing experience, 
has been in closest touch with the 
management of the crew; he is in 
thorough accord with Mr. Lehmann, 
and under him the work goes on with- 
out a hitch. 

The work of the Class crews began 
immediately after the close of the mid- 
year period. The preliminary work 
consisted in rowing on the machines 
and in the tank and in frequent long 
runs. By the first of March the crews 
were upon the river, and the hard 
training had begun. As fast as the 
men were dropped, they joined the 
Weld, and the middle of March saw 
eight Class crews rowing daily in 
preparation for the race that was to 
come early in April. 

The race was rowed on the morning 
of April 16: 1900 crossed the line 
first, with ’98 second, ’99 third, and 
the Freshmen last. The time was 
6 m. 524 sec. The following was the 
make-up of the crews : — 


1900. Age. Ht. Wt. 
F. L. Higginson, stroke ........ 20 6.1 163 
J, Mi GHENT « oicccccccvcces 20 6 162 
FF. O. Byrd, 6... .ccccccscccccces 20 6 165 
Sie OS ROMER Bs. <n. ca¥e cn vesice 20 6.2 175 
J. TD. Ketaam, 6. 6c cccccccccccse 20 5.11 166 
DS. We POR, Boies ccceccccscce 20 5.11 161 
O. I. Harding, 2......0..cc0ee 19 59 162 
R. B. Bedford, bow...........+ 19 6.8 151 
A. M. Goodrich, cox. .......... 21 5.6 109 

98. Age. Ht. Wt. 
F. Dobyns, stroke ........+.-+. 25 5.95 152 
Dy M. Goodrich,7 «..«.ccccccee 21 6.1 176 
J. H, Perkting, 6 ccccccceccccces 22 6.1 179 
Ti BARE, Bis osc icccsssccces 18 62 175 








L. P. Marvin, 4......scccsccess 20 5.11 170 
E. Wadsworth, 3 ........ccce00 22 5.10 162 
Ce Pees err 21 5.94 171 
BE, NOE, OWS o05 avncsceeeess 22 56.8 152 
R. 8. Huidekoper, cox.........- 22 56 118 

99, Age. Ht. Wt. 
E. A. Boardman, stroke........ 21 5.104 163 
G, Tl, Meas, Fi.20:0060s00006 21 6 162 
C. Thompson, 6.......-+++++.++ 22 6.1 170 
Fe Ts RG neck vn sccane cee 20 6 172 
WE, DUA 4 vas ccc cccecnicns 20 6 190 
B. EE. Wikb00k, Sos. ccccescess 20 5.104 168 
B; TA, B..os cscs onsecccsecas 20 6 160 
G. Marvin, DOW........ccceceee 24 5.11 160 
F. R. Plumb, cox.......++-+-+- 20 5.4 110 

1901. Age. Ht. Wt. 
C. W. Locke, stroke...........- 18 5.8 144 
J. TWTONCS, Tq. 02 c0c0cccscees 20 6.2 177 
H. H. Peyton, 6.......sccsccces 21 5.9 175 
H. P. Perry, & ....ccccccccccee 19 6 177 
A Eerie 19 6 172 
Wes Bin xcscnnccssecves 22 5.11 164 
P. L. Whitney, 2.......-sccceee 17 5.94 155 
L. Endicott, bow .......+-s.00 18 5.84 154 
R. H. Howe, Jr., cox....- +--+ 23 «(5.7 109 


In the Weld race on April 15, only 
one crew succeeded in reaching the 
finish line. The crews started from 
the Union Boat House, but after pass- 
ing the Harvard Bridge they struck 
such rough water that the boats filled 
immediately and began to sink. The 
1900, ’99, 98, and Law School crews 
sank before reaching the line, and the 
Freshmen immediately after. The 
men were rescued by the launch, and, 
although the water was very cold and 
some of the men were exposed for a 
long time, no serious results followed. 
As the vacation was at hand and some 
of the shells were injured, the race 
was declared off. The following is 
the make-up of the crews : — 

Law School.—W. H. Cameron, 
stroke, J. A. Ballentine, 7, F. N. Mor- 
rill, 6, A. L. Cross, 5, S. Hollister, 4, 
P. Nichols (captain), 3, W. T. Parker, 
2, L. B. Bacon, bow, F. Jackson, cox. 

798. —G. H. Kinnicutt, stroke, A. 
DuBois, 7, E. L. Millard, 6, C. B. 
Wood, 5, C. M. Sheaf, 4, P. O. Robin- 
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son, 3, H. Richards, 2, H. McBurney, 


bow. 

99. — T. Garrett, Jr., stroke, W. 
P. J. Dinsmore, 7, P. Davis (capt.), 
6, L. G. Coleman, 5, W. H. Conroy, 4, 
F. R. Stoddard, 3, H. A. Sampson, 2, 
H. Watson, bow, T. Clarke, cox. 

1900. — C. H. Morrill, stroke, F., 
Palmer, 7, N. W. Tilton, 6, G. O. 
Clark (capt.), 5, R. H. Lee, 4, N. F. 
Ayer, 3, C. M. Brown, 2, E. H.Graham, 
bow, H. A. Wadleigh, cox. 

1901.— R. M. McKay, stroke, L. 
H. Brittin, 7, H. R. Brigham, 6, R. E. 
Gilchrist, 5, G. M. McConnell, 4, F. R. 
DuBois, 3, G. Blake (capt.), 2, J. S. 
Lawrence, bow, R. E. Goodwin, cox. 

After the Class races Mr. Lehmann 
and Capt. Goodrich picked the fol- 
lowing men to make up the ’Varsity 
squad: J. F. Perkins, Higginson, 
Biddle, J. H. Perkins, Heath, Dobyns, 
McDuffie, Bull, Coleman, Kernan, 
Wadsworth, Adams, Thompson, Mar- 
vin, ’99, Blake, ’99. For various rea- 
sons, Bull, Coleman, McDuffie, and 
Thompson could not continue rowing, 
and Bird, Glidden, Marvin, ’98, and 
Harding were taken. Later, J. Law- 
rence was taken from the Freshman 
boat. At the beginning of May, the 
first crew is rowing as follows : Stroke, 
Higginson; 7, Biddle; 6, Perkins, 
99; 5, Heath; 4, Perkins, 98; 3, 
Lawrence ; 2, Kernan; bow, Adams. 
The second crew: Stroke, Dobyns; 7, 
Marvin, ’99; 6, Bird; 5, Wadsworth; 
4, Marvin, ’98; 3, Glidden; 2, Blake; 
bow, Harding. 

The Weld crews were made up as 
follows: Senior: Stroke, E. H. Mor- 
rill; 7, DuBois; 6, Bancroft; 5, Sheaf; 
4, Tilton; 3, Pierce; 2, Davis; bow, 
F. M. Morrill. Intermediate: Stroke, 
Conroy; 7, Clark; 6, Coonley; 5, But- 
ler ; 4, Lee; 3, Huntington; 2, Wood; 
bow, Hawes. Junior: Stroke, Coon- 
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ley; 7, Sherbourne ; 6, Wood; 5, Mar- 
tin; 4, Schlesinger; 3, DuBois; 2, 
Blake; bow, Whitmore. 


Baseball, 


During the April recess the team 
took a Southern trip, playing the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Washing- 
ton and Lee, University of Virginia, 
Georgetown, Washington College, and 
Columbia. The wisdom of this trip 
was amply proved by the results at- 
tained. The team was given an op- 
portunity of acquiring experience on 
strange diamonds, and the coaches 
were enabled to form a better esti- 
mate of the abilities of the candidates 
for the various places. The most dif- 
ficult work has been, and still is, the 
development of an efficient battery, 
both places having been left vacant by 
the graduation of Paine and Scannell. 
The most promising candidates for the 
position of pitcher are Hayes, Cozzens, 
Fitz, and Morse, while Reid and Davis 
are the candidates for the position 
behind the bat. Of the men on last 
year’s team, those who have graduated 
are Stevenson, Paine, Beale, Scan- 
nell, and Dean. The make-up of the 
team as it played Lafayette May 3 
was: Laughlin, s.s.; Rand, 1. f.; Bur- 
gess, r. f.; Haughton, 2b.; Cozzens, 
e. f.; McCormick, 1b.; Clark, 3b.; 
Davis, ¢.; Fitz, p. 

The scores of games up to May 14 
are as follows : — 








Date Opponents. H. Opp. 
April 2. Andover ........secscscecees 4 1 
DB Fines wcccnciscccncssncavs 3 7 

16. University of North Carolina. .10 10 

18. University of Virginia........ 7 5 

19. Catholic University.......... 16 3 

20. Georgetown ........ccccceees 1 3 

21. Washington Col.............. 20 4 

22. Columbia cf 2 

27. Dartmouth ........cccccccces 13 7 

DO: WENINE secs csseicsceccusas 22 2 

May 2. Amdover....sccccccccccccces ~ 2 1 
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3. Lafayette....... Ssecvceee coool 8 
Ty HOC sae cceaar dense anoce 5 8 
Rs RE és. snsce-cavccvesinnd 20 6 
14, PrimQebOiicscs coccccccccccces 2 12 


The following is the make-up of the 
College nine: Sears, l. f.; A. Galbraith, 
s. s.; Lewis, r. £.; Stearns, 1b.; Lane, 
3b.; Maguire, 2b.; Slade, c.; J. Gal- 
braith, c. f.; Dill, p. 


Crack Athletics. 


The candidates for the Mott Haven 
team began training on Holmes Field 
early in March. Although some of 
the best men of last year’s team are 
not in college this year, there is much 
good material in the Freshman Class, 
and the prospects are encouraging. 
The Class games were held on Holmes 
Field April 30. The Freshmen won 
the Wells cup, scoring 42 points. 

The summary of events follows : — 


120 Yards Hurdles. First heat: J. W. Hallo- 
well, 01, time 17 3-58.; J. T. Harrington, ’69, 
second. Second heat: 8. P. Goddard, ’00, time 
17 3-58.; C. H. Whitney, °01, second. Third 
heat: R. R. Rumery, ’99, time 17 3-5s.; R. A. 
Ferguson, ’00, second. Final heat: J. W. Hallo- 
well, 01, time 1645s.; 8. P. Goddard, ’00, 
second ; R. A. Ferguson, ’00, third. 

100 Yards Dash. First heat: L. W. Redpath, 
98, time 10 4-5s.; D. G. Harris, 00, second; C. 
D. Daly, ’01, third. Second heat: A. W. Robin- 
son, 01, time 10 2-5s.; F. H. Bigelow, °98, 
second ; L. 8. Antisdel, 00, third. Third heat: 
E. H. Smith, ’00, time 10 2-58. ; J. T. Roche, Jr., 
99, second; A. L. Nickerson, 01, third. Final 
heat: A. W. Robinson, ’01, time 10 1-5s.; F. H. 
Bigelow, ’98, second; A. L. Nickerson, ’01, 
third. 

Mile Walk. G. O. Thacher, ’01, walked a trial 
mile in 7 m. 24 3-58. 

440 Yards Dash. E. T. Burke, °01, time 53 
1-5s.; H. H. Fish, ’99, second; 8. H. Bush, ’01, 
third. 

Mile Run. H. B. Clark, ’01, time 4 m., 48 4-5. ; 
E. W. Mills, 01, second; R. A. Garrison, ’00, 
third. 

220 Yards Hurdles. J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 26 
1-5s.; 8. P. Goddard, ’00, second; J. B. Rorer, 
°99, third. 

220 Yards Dash. First heat: D. G. Harris, ’00, 
time 24s.; F. H. Bigelow, ’98, second; M. L. 
Bernstein, 01, third. Second heat: T. E. 
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Burke, ’01, time 23 3-58.; L. 8. Antisdel, ’00, and 
C. D. Daly, ’01, tied for second. Final heat: 
F. H. Bigelow, ’98, time 23s. ; D. @. Harris, ’00, 
second; C. D. Daly, ’01, third. 

880 Yards Run. E. F. Alexander, ’99, time 2 m. 
5s.; E. D. Fullerton, ’98, second ; L. C. Ledyard, 
Jr., 00, third. 

Shot Put. 8. G. Ellis, ’01, distance, 39 ft. 
5 in.; R. Garland, °99, second, 36 ft. 2 in. ; 
W. A. Boal, ’00, third, 34 ft. 6 in. 

Pole Vault. E. D. Brooks, ’99, height, 10 ft. 
3in.; A. B. Emmons, 2d, ’98, second, 10 ft. ; 
W. C. Burton, ’99, third, 9 ft. 9 in. 

Running High Jump. A. N. Rice, ’00, and 
W. G. Morse, ’99, tied for first, 5 ft. 10in., C. M. 
Rotch, ’00, third, 5 ft. 8 in. 

Hammer Throw. W. D. Hennen, ’98, distance, 
113 ft. 7 in.; W. A. Boal, ’00, second, 108 ft. 
8 in. ; J. N. Trainer, Jr., 00, third, 100 ft. 2 in. 

Running Broad Jump. A. L. Nickerson, ’01, 
distance, 21 ft. 9 in.; C. 8. Tilden, ’98, second, 21 
ft. 54 in. ; C. 8. Edgell, °99, third, 21 ft. 44 in. 

At the annual indoor games of the 
Boston Athletic Association, Harvard 
won the team race against Yale in 
3 m. 112s., thereby creating a new 
indoor record for the distance. 

The Harvard class team race was 
won by 1900 in 3m. 20s. 1901 was a 
fairly close second, but ’99 and ’98 in 
order were far in the rear. The four 
teams ran as follows: 98, C. S.-Til- 
den, G. H. Breed, D. W. A. Armi- 
stead, E. F. Phillips (capt.); ’99, H. 
B. Hewitt, F. J. Snite, E. F. Alexan- 
der, W. C. Burton (capt.); ’00, E. D. 
Gould, W. G. Porter, N. B. Adsit, L. 
Warren (capt.); 1901, M. L. Berne 
stein, P. L. Fish (capt.), J. Miller, S. 
H. Bush. In the other events, Har- 
vard secured three firsts. L. W. Red- 
path, 98, won the 40 yds. invitation in 
43s., and H. B. Clark, 1901, with a 
handicap of 70 yds., took first place in 
the mile run. S. F. Mills, ’99, won 
the shot put with a total of 41 ft. 73 
in., his handicap being 4 ft. 

The ’Varsity track games were held 
on Holmes Field April 14. The track 
was in good condition, and several of 
the performances were excellent. The 
summary follows : — 
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120 Yards Hurdles. First heat: F. B. Fox, 2 
L., time 17 1-5s.; R. R. Rummery, ’99, second. 
Second heat: J. W. Hallowell, ’01, time 17 2-5s. ; 
§. P. Goddard, ’00, second. Final heat: F. B, 
Fox, 2 L., time 161-58. ; J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 
second ; 8. P. Goddard, ’00, third. 

100 Yards Dash. First heat: E.J. Green, 1 L. 
time 10 3-58.; G. J. Holliday,1 L., second. 
Second heat: D. G. Harris, 00, time 10 3-5 s. ; 
E. H. Smith, ’00, second. Third heat: A. W. 
Robinson, 01, time 10 3-58. ; C. D. Daly, ’01, 
second. Final heat: E. J. Green, 1 L., time 
10 3-5s.; A. W. Robinson, 01, second; D. G. 
Harris, ’00, third. 

880 Yards Run. D. Grant, M. 8., time 2m. 2s. ; 
C. D. Draper, ’00, second ; 8. H. Bush, ’01, third. 

Mile Walk. G. O. Thatcher, ’01, time 7 m. 
30 2-5 s.; E. T. Gundlach, ’98, second. 

440 Yards Dash. T. E. Burke, ’01, time 53 
1-5s.; P. L. Fish, 01, second; W. A. Applegate, 
01, third. 

220 Yards Dash. E. J. Green, 1 L., time 23 s. ; 
D. G. Harris, °00, second; M. L. Bernstein, 
01, third. 

220 Yards Hurdles. First heat: 8S. P. God- 
dard, ’00, time 28 4-58.; J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 
second. Second heat: W. G. Morse, °99, time 
27 4-58.; J.B. Rorer, 99, second. Final heat : 
W. G. Morse, °99, time 26 4-5 s.; 8. P. Goddard, 
00, second ; J. B. Rorer, ’99, third. 

Mile Run. D. Grant, M. 8., time 4 m. 36 45s. ; 
H. B. Clark, ’01, second; E. A. Starbuck, ’98, 
third. 

Running Broad Jump. J. G. Clark, 98, dis- 
tance 21 ft. 2} in.; C. S. Tilden, °98, second, 20 
ft. 8in.; A. G. Mason, ’00, third, 20 ft. 8 in. 

Pole Vault. A. B. Emmons, 2d, ’98, height 10 
ft.; W. W. Hoyt, M. 8., second; E. D. Brooks, 
°99, third. 

Shot Put. §. G. Ellis, 01, distance 37 ft. 5in., 
R. Garland, °99, second, 33 ft. 104 in.; 8. W. 
Wheeler, M. §., third, 33 ft. 7 in. 

Running high jump. W.G. Morse, 99, height 
5 ft. 11 in. ; 8. G. Ellis, 01, second, 5 ft. 9 in. ; 
A. N. Rice, °00, and C. M. Rotch, ’01, tied for 
third at 5 ft. 8 in. 

Hammer Throw. W. A. Boal, ’00, distance 124 
ft. 2in.; W. D. Hennen, ’98, second, 115 ft. 54 
in. ; S. G. Ellis, ’01, third, 105 ft. 11 in. 


In the Dual Games with Yale, on 
Holmes Field, May 14, Harvard won 
after a close struggle. Following isa 
summary (firsts count 5, seconds 2, and 
thirds 1). Harvard has now won 4 
times and Yale 3. One record was 
broken, by Grant of Harvard in the 
mile race, 4 m. 26} s. 
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Events. Harvard. Yale. 38. J. E.N. Shaw, 98 ......cccccceees 946.2 
100-yards dash... 5 3 20. TE, Bi AWG, OD ais kv ciccccscccvces ee 945.8 
High hurdles... 3 5 40. A. Ward, ’99....... a vovsee 944.5 
440-yards run......2.++++4 “ 4} 93} 41. H.E. Hildredth, ’99.. 942.8 
One-mile run........ceccescesees 6 2 42. C.D. Huntington, ’99 942.8 
Low hurdles........+s+eeeeeeeee io a 43. T. H. Maguire, 2M..... 932.5 
880-yards run.......+--eeeceecees 3 5 4. F. 0. Byrd, 00........ 929.8 
220-yards TUN.....+eeeeeereeeeeee 8 5 45. J.B. Hawes, 00 ......scccccccceees 929.5 
Shot .....- ob6aUsseeeeseeedceess 3 5 OB. GB. TE. BUM OE occa ccscsccscsccccs 929.4 
MAN MAING ocak scicdcuiss cine essen 0 8 47. J.B. Delafield, 2 L.........cecceees 928.1 
High jump .......... Slats esate ces 8 0 48. G. E. Clement, ’00.......... wessese 924.4 
BURA HUMID oosessssencecsescesas 7 1 49, A. T. Simonds, ’99 .........0seeeeee 923.6 
WRMIRN Go we cdcwis oa <ieisasssseear 5 3 50. W. D. Hennen, ’98..........-... see 923.3 

Two-mile bicycle.........+.+e++++ 1 7 
- - The average has fallen off some- 

Totals. ...-cccscccccsccecccces 56 48 
what from that of last year, when 40 
The 50 Strongest fen. men made strength tests of over 1000. 


On May 5, Dr. Sargent issued his 
statistics of the 50 strongest men in 
the University. Their names and re- 
cord follow : — 














1. C.G. Herbert, ’00......... ineeseiese 1459.3 
2. P.O. Robinson, °96.......cccccccees 1380.3 
3. L. G. Beeley, ’00..... seeeiesanisinn oe. 1325 
4 A. A. Dosity, 80 ...cc000% eres eeesee 1261.5 
5. A. Sturgis, 00....... ieeekviencedee 1237.3 
6. RB. Anthony, O1......scccccceccoece 1232.4 
7. BP. H. Moore, °O1......ccccccccccese 1223.¢ 
8. R. A. Leeson, '99,.......... senceses 1206.7 
©. Di, Be, Whicccccccccccsccecccees 1203 
10. L 

11. 

12 

13. 

14. 

BA SE Oe oon decane ves seccissels 1134.7 
16. L. R. Brine, ’98... «++ 1123.8 
17. R. C. Heath, ’00.... 1100.7 
18. D. Elkins, Sp........ 1099.2 
19. T. W. Pierce, 00 .... 1031.4 
20. W. L. Barnes, ‘00.... 1020.6 
Bey Fe GR 0G icc cnccccansees conn 1016.9 
Ae A ere 1016.1 
23. D. W. A. Armistead, ’98.... 1015.2 
D.. J. BBW Wisc sccienscctasccsoes 1011.2 
Bs, He ON OO sive esccsiccseseninnss 1003.6 
TB; COO, WO nc ccsts ce caccewices 1000.8 
27. -J. 8. Lawrence, O1......ccccccccces 998 
28. D. Fentriss, 2 L.... - 997.3 
29. M. Fabyan, ’00..... 993 
30. H. H. Fox, '00....... -- 985.8 
SE. CO. Ui Taree 00 osc cic csi ccvees 982.2 
82. D. P. Hawkins, °98.......ccccseeses 971.1 
33. 8. Peterson, ’99 969.7 
36. W. ©. Burtem, SO .nccccccccccvcscs 966.2 
35. W. A. M. Burden, °00........ccccces 963.5 
0. 5. DOORN, Os 5 ce ncsccicseeeses 962.3 
37. L. M. Bigelow, 3 L......-. see ccoee 960.7 


This year only 26 have passed that 
mark. The best record last year was 
made by A. Lovering, 98, with 1660 ; 
the best this year was made by C.J. 
Herbert, ’00, with 1459.3. On the 
other hand, the first four men on this 
year’s list have records which place 
them among the 10 strongest men in 
the University since 1880. 1900 with 
17 has the largest number of men on 
the list; "99 has 11; ’98, 9; 1901, 5; 
L. S., 5; Sp., 2; M.S., 1. 

The records of the ten strongest 
men in the University since 1880 
are :— 


1. A. Lovering, "08 ......ccccseccescee 1660 
OT 0 soos ccs sacs nvnvdvavese 1525 
S. OC. G. Herbert, 00.......cccccccsccces 1459.3 
BB OM WG iin ovnivvcccecccs 1380.3 
ee errr ere 1348 
G, Ts G. Besley, 00s. ccccccccccccess 1325 
7% <A. T. Jennings, '98.........-cceees 1308 
8. C. W. Brownson, °98............00- 1299.4 
O. Ti. .N. Barmiim, 00.5 6. ccs cscecs 1291.5 
10. A. A. Dorlty, 90 .....cccscccesveee 1261.5 
IAotes. 


The following is the make up of the 
Golf team: J. F. Curtis, 99, capt.; 
W. B. Cutting, Jr., 00; J. H. Choate, 
Jr., 1 L.; M. Barger, 98; G. M. Sar- 
gent, 99; I. T. Burden, 1 L.; and G. 
M. Wheelock, ’01, substitute. Of 
these men, Curtis, Cutting, Choate, 
and Burden played on last year’s team. 
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On April 26 the team defeated the 
Wollaston Golf Club by a score of 15 
to 9, and on April 30 the Brookline 
Country Club by a score of 34 to 4. 

The Yale Golf team defeated the 
Harvard team at the Ardsley Casino 
by a score of 12 to 3. 

The individual scores were as fol- 


lows: — 

Harvard. Yale. 

ON a eee DREN sivwntusexnesece 3 
Curtis ........ BBG iss cannes cndhecs 0 
ROME, «ccsccccsccns STINE haves so snesees 0 
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Barger... ..sscssecee D PIM ap scandenent su 3 
Burden ........e0e0. 0 Robertson.......... 2 
Sargent ............. 0 Crowell ............ 4 
3 12 


J. F. Curtis, ’99, captain of the 
Harvard team, won the intercollegiate 
individual championship. 

The spring practice of the foot- 
ball squad ended April8. The coach- 
ing was done by Capt. Dibblee, 
Murchie, Cochrane, and Doucette. 

Fletcher Dobyns, ’98. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual banquet of the Club 
was held at the University Club on 
Feb. 21, and was, in the opinion of 
many present, the most successful of 
recent years. President Dunlap Smith, 
°84, presided gracefully and most ac- 
ceptably, while a glee club, under the 
leadership of the chorister, F. H. 
Gade, ’93, rendered many songs that 
showed the advantages of the training 
received at rehearsals. One hundred 
and ten men were present. Telegrams 
of congratulation were sent to the 
Harvard Clubs of New York and 
Louisville, which were holding annual 
banquets on the same evening, and 
stirring replies were received and 
cheered with great enthusiasm. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, the guest 
of the evening from Cambridge, 
opened his speech cleverly in response 
to the toast of “ Why,” suggested for 
his consideration by the toast-master 
from a poem of the speaker’s con- 
tained in an old volume of Advocate 
verse. The speaker expressed the 


appreciation of the Faculty for the 
scholarship of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago, and mentioned with the highest 
praise the success achieved at Cam- 
bridge by the holders of the scholar. 
ship. As he dwelt upon the true func- 
tion of the University, and pictured 
the relations of Harvard men to the 
University and each other, he held the 
closest attention, and roused a new en- 
thusiasm for the advance of our Alma 
Mater, for the men who lead the ad- 
vance, and for the spirit that animates 
both leaders and men to move ever 
forward toward the highest ideals of 
university life. 

The Rev. S. A. Eliot, ’84, followed 
in a speech that touched the very 
highest notes that could inspire a love 
for scholarship and awaken apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities and duties 
laid upon every Harvard man from 
his training at Cambridge. The vigor 
and manliness of the speaker carried 
everything before him, and he merited 
the hearty applause awarded. 

Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, a member 
of the executive committee of the re- 
cently formed Athletic Association of 
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Harvard Graduates, told of the forma- 
tion and purposes of the Association, 
and aroused enthusiasm in pointing 
out the service that the West might 
render by its support. M. D. Follans- 
bee, 792, in a versatile speech, showed 
that his few years’ absence from Cam- 
bridge had not lessened his scholarly 
familiarity with the classics, and he 
moved from Socrates and the cup of 
hemlock to Foster and his soda lemon- 
ades with an easy yet dignified humor. 
C. M. Walker, ’84, at present serv- 
ing a term as alderman in the city 
council of Chicago, responded for our 
sister university, Yale, and the speaking 
of the evening was closed by two capi- 
tal stories from M. E. Stone, Jr., ’97. 
Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, See. 


CINCINNATI. 


Prof. W. W. Goodwin lectured be- 
fore the Cincinnati Archaeological So- 
ciety, on the evening of April 16, for 
the benefit of the American School at 
Athens. The Cincinnati Harvard Club, 
taking advantage of his presence, gave 
a dinner to him at the Queen City 
Club on the 17th, at which the Presi- 
dent, Julius Dexter, ’60, presided, and 
where the resident alumni enjoyed the 
pleasure of meeting the senior profes- 
sor of Harvard College. To the grad- 
uates of the days when the College 
was smaller, the meeting again with 
their old instructor was especially 
gratifying. The fact that many of 
the younger graduates met Professor 
Goodwin on this occasion for the first 
time, gave striking evidence of the 
great changes of recent years. 

C. B. Wilby, ’70, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


The Club held its annual meeting 
and dinner at the Nyasset Club, 
Springfield, Feb. 8, 1898. Prof. G. 
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L. Kittredge, ’82, was present from 
Cambridge. Thirty-four members at- 
tended. The total membership is now 
about one hundred. 

C. H. Beckwith, ’94, See. 


HAVERHILL. 

A meeting of the Club was held 
April 6, and it was our pleasure to 
have with us for the evening Prof. 
G. H. Palmer, 64. He spoke of the 
old Harvard and the new. It was 
a most delightful talk, and gave our 
older graduates a glimpse of the great 
changes that have taken place in the 
last few years, and a better under- 
standing of the tendencies of Harvard, 
covering the whole field of instruction, 
research, athletics, and government. 
Mr. H. G. Palfrey, 60, recalled for 
the Club some of his experiences in 
the war. He enlisted a short time 
after graduating, and the horrors and 
positive agonies, seen and endured, 
were especially significant just now in 
the midst of the general desire to go to 
war by those who do not know what it 
means. 

The singing by the Glee Club, the 
informality of the smoke talk, and the 
charming address by our distinguished 
guest, seemed to increase the general 
interest in the Club and its purpose. 

M. A. Taylor, ’89, See. 


LOUISIANA. 


On April 9, 1898, the Harvard Club 
of Louisiana held its sixth annual re- 
union and dinner. Our membership 
roll has been much reduced by death 
and the departure of members to other 
States. We still have life and energy, 
however, and intend to hold the annual 
dinners if we can only get together 
two or three men. Last year we had 
the great pleasure of entertaining Pro- 
fessor Royce at our dinner, and his 
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presence added so much to the occa- 
sion that this year we delayed our 
dinner some two months that we might 
again have with us some distinguished 
member of the University. But no 
one visited us, or if they did, came so 
silently that we were not informed of 
their arrival. Those present at the 
dinner were Dr. S. E. Chaillé, B. M. 
Harrod, H. C. Eustis, F. B. Lemann, 
Chapman Hyams, W. D. Denégre, 
E. L. Weil, Henry Chiapella, I. I. 
Lemann, R. B. Montgomery, and Cart- 
wright Eustis. 

Our society numbers only about 23; 
next year we expect an increase of 
some ten members. 

The officers of the Club for the 
coming year are: Pres., T. G. Sparks; 
vice-pres., Dr. S. E. Chaillé ; sec. and 
treas., R. B. Montgomery. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

The fourteenth annual dinner of 
the Club was held at the St. James 
Hotel on Feb. 19. The President, T. 
J. Morris, presided. Professor Ames 
responded to the toast, “Fair Har- 
vard,” and gave a most interesting ac- 
count of some of the changes at the 
University during the last 25 years, 
pointing out also the tendency of its 
development at present. His address 
was greatly enjoyed and appreciated 
by all present. C. J. Bonaparte spoke 
for “ The Overseers,” and gave a suc- 
cinct résumé of the reasons for the 
proposed extension of the suffrage for 
voters for members of that body. 

The other toasts were responded to 
as follows: “ Yale,” W. C. McHenry; 
‘¢ Princeton,” J. V. L. Findlay; “Ma- 
ryland,” J. P. Poe; “ Johns Hopkins,” 
D. C. Gilman; “ Veritas,” C. C. Bom- 
baugh; “ Younger Harvard,” C. E. 
Bryan; “Young Graduates,” C. T. 
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Bond. Numerous songs were sung 
during the evening, and all present 
seemed to enjoy the dinner. 

H. I. Thomsen, ’81, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

A special meeting was held on 
March 17. The President, S. H. Hill, 
79, announced to the Club that he, 
J. S. How, ’81, H. E. Barnes, ’84, and 
R. G. Brown, ’84, were present as 
representatives of the Club at the 
Indianapolis convention of Harvard 
clubs, which was held to organize an 
association of the several Harvard 
clubs of the Central and Mountain 
States. Mr. How and Mr. Barnes 
supplemented Mr. Hill’s report, ex- 
plaining the object of the proposed 
association, and the means by which it 
hoped to keep the members of its con- 
stituent clubs more in touch with the 
University and with each other than 
they are at present. Discussion as to 
the advisability of such an organiza- 
tion followed, some of the graduates in 
the ’50’s being doubtful of its use- 
fulness, while the younger graduates 
generally favored the proposition. 
Definite action was deferred until a 
subsequent meeting. 

On April 13 another meeting was 
held at the same place, the Minnesota 
Club, St. Paul, the President in the 
chair, for further discussion of the 
same subject. At the President’s re- 
quest, Mr. How, ’81, reported the ac- 
tion taken by the Indianapolis conven- 
tion. The proposed constitution of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs was 
then read. The association and its 
form of constitution were discussed by 
nearly every member present. The 
Club voted to ratify the action of its 
members who went to Indianapolis as 
its representatives, it having been im- 
practicable to give them authority in 
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advance of the convention. It also 
voted unanimously to ally itself with 
the new organization. A motion to 
accept the proposed constitution was 
not pressed, objections to certain por- 
tions of it having been made. It was 
further voted that the President be 
the official representative of the Club 
in connection with the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. The Club also voted to 
have a dinner in June, J. 8S. How, ’81, 
and E. B. Dahlgren, ’89, to be the 
committee to take charge of it. 
Henry B. Wenzell, 75, Sec. 


NEW YORK. 

Probably the most noteworthy event 
of the past winter was the reception 
to the Yale Club. Last fall the Yale 
men, encouraged, as they say, by the 
success of the Harvard Club, rented 
a house and organized a club, as dis- 
tinguished from the Alumni Associa- 
tion which had before existed. The 
Harvard men desired to express their 
gratification and good-will, and to 
welcome the new organization into 
the “club world.” So the Yale men 
were invited to spend an evening in 
January at our club-house, and they 
came, — several hundred of them. 
After supper they were welcomed by 
Pres. J. C. Carter, who in closing 
wished prosperity and long life to the 
Yale Club. Mr. Thomas Thacher, 
president of the Yale Club, responded, 
and called on the Yale men for cheers 
for Harvard University. Mr. C. C. 
Beaman spoke for Harvard and in turn 
proposed “Yale University.” Mr. 
Brayton Ives and Judge H. E. How- 
land responded to that toast. Over 
600 men were present ; Harvard songs 
and Yale songs followed one another, 
and altogether it was the pleasantest 
evening we have had at the club. 

The annual dinner was held as 
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usual, on Feb. 21, at Delmonico’s. Pre- 
sident Eliot was the guest of the 
evening and spoke for the University. 
President Carter presided. Moorfield 
Storey, ’66, responded for “The Over- 
seers,” and Mr. Elihu Root (Ham- 
ilton) for “Sister Colleges.” The 
other speakers were J. H. Choate, ’52, 
Franklin Bartlett, ’69, the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, h’96, and the Rev. Dr. Got- 
theil. At this time the question of 
granting the right to vote for Over- 
seers to the graduates of the Profes- 
sional Schools of Harvard University 
was interesting Harvard men; and 
President Eliot, Mr. Carter, Mr. Sto- 
rey, and Mr. Choate discussed the 
matter in their after-dinner speeches. 

At our March meeting, the question 
was again discussed by Dr. G. B. 
Shattuck, 63, one of the Overseers. 
He told us the history of the differ- 
ent movements or reforms affecting 
the election of Overseers, and stated 
in a most convincing way the reasons 
in favor of the newreform. Major H. 
L. Higginson, [’55], and Dean Briggs 
were also present at the March meet- 
ing. Mr. Higginson told us of matters 
in which the Corporation is interested, 
and Mr. Briggs gave us news of the 
College. 

At the April meeting, the nominat- 
ing committee reported the names of 
candidates for offices for the ensuing 
year, to be voted on at the annual 
meeting in May. The nominations 
are as follows: for pres., J. C. Car- 
ter, ’50; for vice-pres., C. H. Rus- 
sell, ’°72; for treas., A. G. Hodges, 
74; for sec., Walter Alexander, ’87 ; 
for board of managers, to serve until 
May, 1901, Edward King, ’53, George 
Blagden, 56, Lawrence Godkin, ’81, 
A. T. French, ’85, Frederic Winthrop, 
91; for committee on admissions, to 
serve until May, 1901, John Du Fais, 
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77, C. O. Brewster, ’79, J. T. Kil- 
breth, 94, R. D. Wrenn, ’95, S. V. 
Mann, Jr., 96, Alfred Borden, 96, 
C. N. Bliss, Jr., 796. 

Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Club was held at the club-house of 
the Providence Athletic Association 
on Feb. 21. Four new members were 
elected, and a telegram was sent with 
our greeting to the Harvard Club of 
New York, then meeting at Delmoni- 
co’s. Later we received an answer 
from the New York Club, reciproca- 
ting and sending “ Warmest greeting 
to the H.C. of R. I.; long life, pro- 
sperity to Harvard.” The Club enter- 
tained as guests the Hon. Chas. Mat- 
teson, Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
and Prof. Alonzo Williams of Brown 
University. There were present 20 
members and guests. 

John P. Farnsworth, ’81, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The 13th annual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Harvard Club was 
held at the University Club, Denver, 
Colo., on Feb. 12, 1898. The meeting 
was called to order by the President, 
F, O. Vaille,’74. The minutes of the 
previous meeting wereread and ap- 
proved. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
the Rev. J. B. Gregg, 66, Colorado 
Springs; vice-pres., the Rev. David 
Utter, Div., ’71, Denver; sec., Dr. C. E. 
Edson, Denver; executive commit- 
tee, H. F. May, ’81, Denver, Claude 
Boettcher. 

It was voted to take steps towards the 
reéstablishment of the scholarship sup- 
ported by this Club, and the executive 
committee was empowered to carry 
out the details. 
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Thirty-two members were present 
at the dinner, with Mr. O. S. Isbell, 
Yale, ’88, president of the Colorado 
Yale Association, as our guest. Dur- 
ing the year the active membership 
has increased from 24 to 52, and there 
is every prospect of an active and in- 
creasing interest in the Club in this 
city. The present dinner was the 
largest in the history of the Club, and 
for the first time the crimson had a 
larger attendance than the Yale din- 
ner. The Secretary requests any Har- 
vard man coming to Colorado to live, 
or sojourn temporarily, to send him 
his name and address. 

Carroll E. Edson, ’88, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of 
this Club, on April 28, two new mem- 
bers were elected: Dr. R. K. Belden, 
d’97, and Dr. H. C. Moffitt, m ’93. 
Among those present was the Rev. T. 
C. Williams, ’76. It was voted to 
give the sum of $300 to a graduate 
of the University of California who 
will take a post-graduate course at 
Harvard during the year 1898-99. A 
pamphlet has been printed containing 
a list of the members of the Club, 
who now number 115. 


Richard C. Harrison, 90, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Harvard Club held an informal 
meeting and smoker at the University 
Club, April 16. The constitution of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, as pre- 
sented by the committee appointed at 
Indianapolis last November, was ac- 
cepted and ratified. The meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs will be 
held in St. Louis some time during the 
coming fall. It is expected that we 
shall have a very large attendance 
from all parts of the Western States. 
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* 
Harvard influence in the West seems 
to be growing very rapidly of late. 
There have not been less than three 
swindling schemes presented to mem- 
bers of the Club in the last three 
months, all upon some plan using loy- 
alty to Harvard University as a catch. 
Several of our members were enthu- 
siastic enough to be easy prey, but in 
comparing notes at a meeting it ap- 
peared that their confidence was en- 
tirely misplaced. 
Geo. F. Steedman, ’92, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 

A joint dinner of the Harvard and 
Yale alumni associations of Western 
New York was held in Buffalo on 
April 16. The table was in the shape 
of a hollow square, with 25 seats on 
each side. The Harvard president, 
Geo. Gorham, ’57, and Yale toast- 
master, sat in the centre of one side; 
the Yale president and Harvard toast- 
master, H. P. Bissell, ’80, in the centre 
of the opposite side. The Harvard 
toast-master called up the Yale speak- 
ers, and the Yale toast-master the 
Harvard speakers, who were: J. A. C. 
Wright, ’81, of Rochester; H. A. Bull, 
95, and David Gray, ’92, of Buffalo. 
A loving-cup was presented to each 
club by the other; the Yale men sang 
“Fair Harvard,” and our men “ Old 
Yale,” and there was the utmost good 
feeling, though with some good- 
natured bantering back and forth. 
There was no set arrangement of 
seats, the Yale men and Harvard 
men being intermixed. Red and blue 
streamers from the centre of the high 
hall came to the inner edge of the 
tables, red and blue plants adorned the 
table, and Harvard and Yale flags de- 
corated the room lavishly. A difficulty 
as to whether to style it a Harvard- 
Yale or a Yale-Harvard dinner, on 
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the printed matter, was overcome by 


Y H 
printing the words HARVARD or YALE. 
L R 
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A 
R 
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The dinner seemed very successful, 
and worth being repeated at suitable 
intervals. 

Francis Almy, ’79, Sec. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALUMNI. 

The Association of the Alumni will 

meet in Harvard Hall at 1 Pp. M. on 

Commencement. The procession for 

the dinner will form in front of Mas- 
sachusetts at 2 P. M. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

On Monday, June 27, at 9 A. M, 
this Association will for the second 
time celebrate “ Alumni Day” at its 
school building, on North Grove St., 
Boston, and it is the earnest desire of 
the Council that every alumnus who 
can will take an active part in the 
proceedings of the day by at least his 
presence with friends. Following the 
plan of last year, the alumni will meet 
the committee of reception in the 
lower hall. Clinics and demonstra- 
tions have been arranged, essays will 
be read, and the work of the School 
during the past year shown. Heads 
of departments will give a résumé of 
new work done during the year. The 
afternoon will be left entirely for 
members to entertain themselves ac- 
cording to individual desires. In the 
evening, the 27th anniversary of the 
Association will be celebrated at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, at 5 P. M.; 
dinner to be served at 6 o’clock. The 
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Rev. E. M. Taylor of Boston will be 
the guest of the Association, and de- 
liver an address on “The Man for the 
20th Century.” Election of officers 
and general business will follow. 
Committees have been appointed as 
follows: — On Morning Reception : 
Drs. N. P. Wyllie, ’92, A. J. Oldham, 
90, and H. W. Hardy, ’96, with power 
of Council to add from the graduating 
class. On Clinics: Drs. W. P. Cooke, 
81, E. C. Blaisdell, 83, and H. S. 
Parsons, 92. OnSymposium: Drs. F. 
T. Taylor, ’90, W. P. Cooke, ’81, and 
F. Bradley, ’86. On Work of School : 
Drs. J. S. Paul, 91, P. W. Moriarty, 
89, R. J. McMeekin, 96, A. W. El- 
dred, ’90, H. L. Upham, ’86, and &. L. 
Farrington, 96. On Evening Recep- 
tion: Drs. F. Bradley, ’86,G.W. Field, 
Jr., 93, C. E. Parkhurst, ’97, A. W. 
Eldred, ’90, and A. 8. Burnham, ’92. 
Since my last communication a 
paper copy of the first Quinquennial 
Catalogue has been mailed free to all 
past students of the School whose 
addresses known. Additional 
copies may be had of the secretary of 
Alumni Association, at 75 cents each. 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


are 


GRADUATES’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Association has held five meetings at 
the University Club in Boston. 

At the first meeting the committee 
organized, and elected J. J. Storrow, 
chairman ; A. P. Gardner, vice-chair- 
man; and F. W. Moore, secretary and 
treasurer,— the committee dividing 
itself by lot into three classes, as re- 
quired by the constitution, as fol- 
lows: Term expiring in 1898, Wat- 
riss, Hutchinson, Fairbank, Wrenn, 
J. J. Storrow, Cumnock, Waters, 
Longworth; term expiring in 1899, 
Wrightington, Bancroft, Bingham, 
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Scannell, Sears, Frothingham, Lee, 


Brooks; term expiring in 1900, 
Hodges, Holden, Dibblee, Boyden, 
E. C. Storrow, Brandegee, Morison, 
Gardner. Several permanent sub- 
committees have been appointed. 

The committee issued its first bul- 
letin of the date of Feb. 15, contain- 
ing authentic information as to the 
four most important sports. In the 
introduction of this bulletin, the com- 
mittee stated its position with refer- 
ence to its relations to the Athletic 
Association and the undergraduates 
as follows: “The fear has been ex- 
pressed that this committee might do 
harm by antagonizing the Athletic 
Committee of the University, or by 
interfering with the undergraduates 
in their management of the various 
sports. It seems advisable, therefore, 
for us to state that the Association 
was organized with the approval of 
the Athletic Committee, of the coaches 
and captains in the various sports of 
the undergraduates. The committee 
as constituted is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Athletic 
Committee, and with Professor Hollis, 
the chairman of that committee. Our 
constitution expressly provides against 
interference with undergraduate man- 
agement of athletic sports, and the 
committee has no wish to violate the 
spirit of this provision. We believe 
that the harmonious relations at pre- 
sent existing will be maintained, and 
no effort on our part to accomplish 
this result will be lacking.” 

At the last meeting of the commit- 
tee on April 23, it was voted to issue 
another bulletin immediately. 

The committee on nominations ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee 
are W. D. Sullivan, ’83 ; J. D. Mum- 
ford, ’85; G. C. Adams, ’86; J. B. 
Blake, ’87; P. D. Trafford, ’89; R. F. 
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Herrick, ’90; N. T. Robb, 93; P. W. 
Whittemore, 95; E. W. Ames, 796; 
N. P. Hallowell, Jr.,’97. They have 
nominated to fillthe vacancies of the 
men whose terms expire this year the 
following men, eight of whom are to 
be elected : W. D. Denégre, ’79, New 
Orleans; Dr. W. M. Conant, ’79, Bos- 
ton; H. R. Edwards, ’83, Cleveland; 
C. J. Hubbard, ’83, Kansas City; L. 
E. Sexton, ’84, New York; A. T. 
French, ’85, New York; J.J. Storrow, 
’85, Boston; S. E. Winslow, 785, 
Worcester; Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, 
Chicago; Dr. J. P. Hutchinson, 90, 
Philadelphia; C. T. Bond, ’94, Balti- 
more; B. G. Waters, ’94, Boston; R. 
D. Wrenn, ’95, New York; W. S. 
Youngman, ’95, Williamsport, Pa. 

The Executive Committee has sent 
out letters to a large number of its 
members in various parts of the coun- 
try, with the object of learning about 
promising athletes who expect to come 
to Harvard next year, and with the 
further object of discovering any pro- 
mising young men now in College 
who ought to be in athletics, but have 
not been brought out. The commit- 
tee is at present considering other im- 
portant matters, upon which it has as 
yet taken no definite action. 

Fred W. Moore, ’93, Sec. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Law School Association will be 
held on Tuesday, June 28, 1898, at 
3.30 Pp. M. at the rooms of the Boston 
Bar Association, in the Federal Build- 
ing, on Post Office Square. 

Chas. S. Rackemann, | ’83, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 
The eighth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, June 
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28, 1898, at the Harvard Medical 
School, corner of Boylston and Exeter 
Sts., at noon. The annual dinner will 
be as usual at the Vendéme at 1 P.M. 
on the same day. The dinner tickets, 
at $2 a plate, will be for sale at the 
hotel office on the day of the meeting. 
James S. Stone, ’89, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The business meeting will be held 
in Harvard Hall, at 10 a. m., Thurs- 
day, June 30. The exercises in San- 
ders Theatre begin at noon, Pres. 
Seth Low, hf ’90, of Columbia, giving 
the oration, and E. S. Martin, ’77, the 
poem. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The Lawrence Scientific School As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
and dinner at the Colonial Club, Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday evening, June 28, 
1898. The members of the graduat- 
ing class of the School will be the 
guests of the Association at the din- 
ner. All former graduates and mem- 
bers of the School will be welcome 
attendants at the meeting. 

W. M. Davis, s 69, Pres. 


VETERINARY. 
The Harvard Veterinary Medical 
Alumni Association was organized 


during October, 1897,—the result 
mainly of the efforts of the graduat- 
ing class of that year. The first busi- 
ness meeting and dinner was held at 
the Parker House, Oct. 13, 1897; forty- 
two members were present. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., 
H. F. Leonards, m’91; vice-pres., P. I. 
Cronan, ’93, Kenelm Winslow, m ’86, 
F. B. Stratton, ’97; sec., E. W. Babson, 
97; treas., G. B. Foss, ’92; council, 
Langdon Frothingham, ’89, E. A. 
Madden, ’97,3 years; E. C. Beckett, 
86, H. S. Lewis, ’89, 2 years; L. C. 
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Weeks, 97, Alex. Burr, ’89, 1 year. 
The next meeting will be held the sec- 
ond Wednesday in October. 

Drs. F. T. Dolan and H. M. Bur- 
gess have been appointed meat inspec- 
tors under the civil service law, and 
are located at Minneapolis and Cin- 
cinnati respectively. 


Elmer W. Babson, ’97, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 


On May 10 there were 7 survivors 
of Classes before 1831, viz.: 1822, S. 
W. Chandler, Philadelphia; 1826, Dr. 
W. L. Russell, Barre, the oldest liv- 
ing graduate; 1827, E. S. Dixwell, 
Cambridge; 1828, the Rev. J. W. 
Cross, W. Boylston ; 1829, Dr. E. L. 
Cunningham, Newport, R. I., the Rev. 
Samuel May, Leicester, C. S. Storrow, 
Boston. 

1828. 

The Rev. Charles Babbidge died at 
Pepperell on May 5. He was born in 
Salem, Oct. 27, 1806 ; taught in Dux- 
bury one year ; graduated at the Di- 
vinity School in 1832; and was or- 
dained at Pepperell, Feb. 13, 1833. 
On Pres. Lincoln’s call for volunteers, 
he enlisted as chaplain of the Sixth 
Massachusetts, the first to go to the 
front, April 16, 1861, and served with 
it till the following August. From 
Nov. 16, 1861, to Nov. 7, 1864, he 
was chaplain of the 26th Mass. Vols. 
On being mustered out, he returned 
to Pepperell. Harvard conferred the 
degree of S. T. D. on him in 1883. 
Of the 53 graduates of the Class of 
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28, the Rev. J. W. Cross is the sole 


survivor. 
1835. 


C. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

Harrison Gray Otis Blake died at 
his home in Worcester on April 18, 
aged 82. He was the son of Francis 
Blake, 1789. After graduating from 
Harvard he studied at the Divinity 
School, taking his degree there in 
1838, but never had a parish. For 
many years he was a teacher in a pri- 
vate school for young ladies in Worces- 
ter. He was an intimate friend of 
H. D. Thoreau, ’37, of whom he wrote 
a life. He was twice married: in 1840 
to Sarah Chandler Ward, who died in 
1846 ; and to Nancy Conant, who died 
in 1872. Two children by his first 
wife died many years ago. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Blake left a large 
collection of Thoreau’s diaries and 
manuscripts, many of which have not 
yet been published. 


1840. 


JoHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Square, Boston. 

Joseph Henry Allen died in Cam- 
bridge on March 20. He was born 
in Northborough, Aug. 21, 1820, his 
father being Joseph Allen, ’11, and his 
mother a daughter of Henry Ware, 
Sr., 1785. He graduated third in the 
Class of 1840, took his degree at the 
Divinity School in 1843, and at once 
had a parish in Jamaica Plain. From 
this time forward Mr. Allen was one 
of the leaders in the Liberal Unitarian 
movement. In October, 1847, he re- 
moved to Washington, D. C., where 
he stayed three years, then succeed- 
ing Dr. F. H. Hedge, ’25, at Bangor, 
Me. From 1857 to 1869 he edited 
the Christian Examiner, with parish 
charge at West Newton, 1858-60, and 
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at Northborough, 1862-66. In 1867 
he removed to Cambridge, which be- 
came his permanent residence, except- 
ing in 1883-84, when he had brief 
charge of Unitarian churches at Ithaca, 
N. Y., and San Diego, Cal. From 
1878 to 1882 he held the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Harvard 
Divinity School; 1867-77 he was 
chiefly engaged in editing, with Prof. 
J. B. Greenough, *56, the Allen and 
Greenough Classical Series; from 
1887 to 1892 he had editorial charge 
of the Unitarian Review. He visited 
Europe in 1855, 1881, and 1890, re- 
presenting on his second visit the 
American - British Unitarians in the 
consistory of Unitarian churches in 
Hungary. He wrote many books, of 
which the most important are, “Ten 
Discourses on Orthodoxy,” 1849; “ He- 
brew Men and Times,” 1861; “Our 
Liberal Movement in Theology,” 1882, 
and a “Sequel ” to this in 1897; “ Posi- 
tive Religion,” 1890; “ Unitarianism 
since the Reformation,” 1894 ; “ Frag- 
ments of Christian History,” 1880; 
“Outline of Christian History,’’ 1884; 
“Christian History in its Three Great 
Periods,” 1883. <A translation or re- 
vision of several volumes of Renan’s 
“People of Israel” and “Origins of 
Christianity ” engaged him for several 
years; and a fortnight before his death 
he had revised the proofs of his trans- 
lation of Renan’s “ Apostles.” Har- 
vard conferred on him the degree of 
S. T. D. in 1891. Mr. Allen married 
Anna Minot Weld, May 22, 1845, 
who with two daughters and three 
sons survive. The latter are all Har- 
vard graduates, Richard M.,’74, Gard- 
ner W., 77, Russell C., ’80. By his 
direction, Dr. Allen’s body was cre- 
mated. A well-known writer says of 
Dr. Allen: “It was, for some, a vice 
of Dr. Allen’s mind that it was so 
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sympathetic ; that it had what Renan 
calls ‘the fatal disqualification of see- 
ing the other side.’ No one was ever 
less a dogmatist than he. He was 
in frequent correspondence with Dr. 
Martineau and F. W. Newman. An 
interview with Auguste Comte was 
one of many recollections of a mind 
singularly open to personal impres- 
sions and rich in memories of distin- 
guished men. His historical writing 
always tended to be biographical, and 
was especially attractive when he was 
writing of men and women whom he 
had personally known. His informa- 
tion was both copious and exact, and 
the reaction of bis mind upon it sin- 
gularly vivid and acute. Younger 
men found in him a sympathy and 
appreciation which earned their grati- 
tude, and in all Unitarian gatherings 
he was for some years before his death 
the Nestor who was always welcomed 
with enthusiasm and listened to with 
approbation and applause.” — The 
Mass. State Library has one of a set 
of only three books printed as a record 
of the Class of 1840. One of the other 
copies is in the Harvard Library, and 
the third is in the possession of a 
member of the Class. The book was 
planned after the 50th anniversary of 
the Class. The three books in 1895 
were printed in London, each con- 
taining photographs of the members 
of the Class and a brief sketch of their 


lives. 
1841. 


S. F. McCieary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

Samuel Camillus Donaldson died at 
Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 24, 1898, in 
his 77th year. He was the son of 
John Johnston and Caroline (Dorsey) 
Donaldson. He was prepared for col- 
lege at the school of John Prentiss 
(H. U. 1818) of Baltimore, and he 
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entered the Class of 1841 at the be- 
ginning of its Sophomore year. At the 
very start in his collegiate course he 
became noted for his love of reading, 
and he passed many hours of each 
day in the Library. After graduation 
he entered into mercantile life at Bal- 
timore, but having been unfortunate 
in business he moved to Alabama and 
engaged in teaching. He was an in- 
structor at Tuscaloosa, in the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, a military school of 
the Confederacy, which was burned 
by the Federal troops in 1865. His 
health failing in 1872, he accepted the 
position of clerk to his brother, Ad- 
miral Donaldson, at the U.S. Naval 
Station at Monroe City, Il. On the 
abolition of this station in 1873 he 
returned to Baltimore, and in 1874 he 
became ass’t librarian in the Enoch 
Pratt Library. Here his extensive 
reading became most useful, and he 
filled at last the very niche of his life 
which was adapted to his tastes, and 
for which he was so admirably quali- 
fied. He married, in Mobile, Ala., 
Dec. 27, 1865, Camilla, daughter of 
Charles C. and Cornelia (Livingston) 
Hazard, of that city. She died June 
16, 1867. On Dee. 23, 1869, he mar- 
ried Mary Augusta, daughter of 
Edward A. and Nathalie (Prevost) 
Smith, of Selma, Ala. She died 
March 7, 1871. On May 5, 1874, he 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler Rogers, 
daughter of Trueman and Elizabeth 
(Ross) Belt, of Baltimore, Md. Not- 
withstanding these three marriages 
he had no children. He had the re- 
putation of being the best biblio- 
grapher in Baltimore. — Col. Higgin- 
son’s “Galatea Collection of Books 
relating to the History of Woman,” 
his gift to the Boston Public Library, 
is catalogued in the March Bulletin of 
that institution. It reckons somewhat 
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more than 1,000 volumes, embracing 
a large number of individual bio- 
graphies, along with works grouped 
under such rubrics as “ Relations and 
Comparisons of the Sexes,” “Rights 
of Women,” “ Work and Influence of 
Women,” ete. These are in many 
languages and some old. They are 
intended to serve as a nucleus for fu- 
ture growth. 


1843. 
Tuos. B. HALL, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

John Alden Loring was son of the 
Rev. Bailey Loring, of North Andover. 
He was born Aug. 16, 1824 ; entered 
Brown University in the summer of 
1839, remaining until the fall of 1840; 
entered the Sophomore class at Har- 
vard in the spring of 1841. After 
graduating in 1843 he taught school 
in North Andover for four months. 
He studied law with Wm. Stevens at 
North Andover, Wm. Brigham, ’29, 
at Boston, and at the Dane Law School, 
and was admitted to practice at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 16, 1847. Upon being ad- 
mitted, he joined Wm. Brigham, con- 
tinuing with him until Mr. Brigham’s 
death in 1869, after which he pur- 
sued his profession alone in Boston, 
largely in chamber practice, until his 
decease on Feb. 11 last, after a short 
illness. His death reduces the num- 
ber of survivors of the Class to 16.— 
The collection of paintings and bric-a- 
brace of the late C. A. Dana was sold 
in New York on Feb. 24-26. Among 
the paintings were Corot’s “ Danse 
des Amours” and Millet’s “Turkey 
Herder.” 

1844. 
EpwARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Of the late Dr. B. A. Gould’s work 

in cataloguing the southern stars, Prof. 
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T. J. J. See says in the May Atlantic: 
“Such an achievement is a veritable 
monument to the American nation, 
and has added new lustre to the 
American name. Had the American 
people never contributed anything 
beyond the labors of Gould to the 
world’s knowledge of astronomy, this 
magnificent contribution alone would 
entitle the nation to an honorable 
place in the eyes of posterity. And 
yet how little is the work of Gould 
known to even the best circle of 
American readers! So great was his 
devotion to the cause of pure science 
and so oblivious was he of contempo- 
rary fame, that none but professional 
men of science are able to appreciate 
his incomparable services to the sub- 
limest of the sciences. It is certain 
that he has gained a place among the 
greatest astronomers of any age or 
country, and that the estimate now 
placed on his work will only increase 
with the flight of centuries. If Eng- 
land is justly proud of her Newton 
and Herschel, France of her Lagrange 
and Laplace, Germany of her Coper- 
nicus and Kepler, Italy of her Leo- 
nardo and Galileo, well may America 
honor her Peirce and Gould!” — 
Philip Howes Sears died in Boston, 
May 1. He was born in Brewster, 
Dee. 30, 1819, and fitted for college 
at Phillips Andover Academy. In 
college he was vice-president of the 
Institute of 1770, and a member of 
the Alpha Delta Phi and Phi Beta 
Kappa. After graduating, he studied 
law in the offices of C. G. Loring, of 
Boston, and Josiah Rutter, of Wal- 
tham, and at the Harvard Law School, 
where he graduated LL. B. in 1849. 
He was tutor in mathematics 1848-49, 
On his admission to the bar, he formed 
a partnership with Mr. Rutter. He 
traveled in Europe 1850-51 ; and on 
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his return practiced law in Waltham 
till 1853, and then in Boston. From 
1859 to 1865 he was an Overseer. In 
1858 he was elected to the Boston 
City Council; in 1859 he was a trustee 
of the Boston Public Library, and in 
1860-61 a member of the Mass. House 
of Representatives. He retired from 
active practice in 1880. He was a 
member of many legal, literary, and 
social clubs, and for 25 years was a 
vestryman of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
He married, April 23, 1861, Sarah 
Pratt Lyman, by whom he had three 
daughters and two sons. Of the latter, 
Francis Philip graduated from Har- 
vard in 1891. 
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1846. 
C. E. Gurxp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Prof. C. E. Norton has resigned the 
professorship of the History of Art, 
to which he was appointed in 1875. 
His resignation takes effect at the end 
of the present academic year, but he 
will continue to conduct a course in 
Dante for advanced students. The 
Corporation has made him professor 
emeritus. 

1847. 
A. P. CHAMBERLAINE, Sec. 
Concord. 

The Class will meet at Thayer 3 on 

Commencement. 


1850. 
J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Horatio Hathaway died at his home 
in New Bedford, March 25. He was 
born in that city May 19, 1831. After 
graduation was associated with his 
uncles and brother in the East India 
trade till 1878 ; since that date mainly 
engaged in manufacturing and bank- 
ing. Held positions of trust, and 
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served for many years upon the Com- 
mon Council of his native city. In 
college was of a quiet, retiring disposi- 
tion ; and last met with the Class at 
the quinquennial supper in ’95. He 
married Ellen H., daughter of Sam- 
uel and Hannah H. Rodman, who 
with two daughters and two sons 
survive. 
1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dr. S. A. Green has had designed 
and has presented to the town of Gro- 
ton an official town seal. It is cir- 
cular in form, bearing around the edge 
the words, “Groton, Massachusetts, 
1655.” Within are the word “ Faith” 
above an open Bible, and the word 
“Labor” below a plow. — Prof. C. 
F. Dunbar has resigned as president 
of the trustees of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Weld 1 will be open for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day. 
Business meeting at 12m. The Class 
will meet for its annual dinner at 
Young’s Hotel at 6.30 o’clock. Din- 
ner will be served at 7 precisely. — 
J. H. Choate was elected, Dec. 9, a 
corresponding member of the Mass. 
Historical Society. He is also a trus- 
tee of the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
New York, to serve till 1905. — H. H. 
Coolidge was elected, Dec. 27,a mem- 
ber of the Examiner Club. — H. G. 
Denny, Jan. 14, was elected for the 
ninth time president of the Dorches- 
ter Antiquarian and Historical Society. 
— J.B. Thayer returned in January 
from a trip to Europe of about four 
weeks. — C. C. Vinal died at his house 
in Cambridge, Dec. 29, after a linger- 
ing illness. He was born in Scituate, 
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Sept. 17, 1831, his parents being Charles 
Vinal, whose immigrant ancestor came 
from the county of Kent, England, in 
1632, and Elizabeth K., daughter of 
John Beal, of Cohasset. He entered 
the Divinity School in 1853, and grad- 
uated in 1856. May 6, 1857, he was 
settled over the Unitarian Society of 
North Andover, where he remained 
till 1870, declining in 1858 and 1859 
unanimous invitations to parishes in 
Fall River and Quincy. He served 
on the school committee, and in 1861 
visited Europe. April 27, 1870, he 
was installed pastor of the First Par- 
ish in Kennebunk, Me., where he re- 
mained for twenty-one years. After 
a short residence in Cambridge he 
was settled in Lebanon, N. H., for 
five years, returning to Cambridge in 
May, 1897. He married in 1864 Miss 
A. G. Aubin, of Newburyport, who, 
with two daughters, survives him. In 
Sept., 1890, T. W. Parsons, h ’53, ad- 
dressed to him the following verses, 
after a sermon of his at Scituate : — 


LUCERNA SIT PEDIBUS MEIS. 


Lamp to my feet! shine forth into my soul 
That I may better see what way I tread 

In the dark hours, and when I lose control 
Of mine own steps, by vague desires misled ; 


In faltering moments, when I scarce can pray, 

Through failing faith, or wandering thoughts, 

and sink 
Back to my bondage, let thy kindly ray, 

Lamp to my feet! prevent me on the brink. 
— J.T. Porter has been elected presi- 
dent of the trustees of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. — W. R. Ware is a director 
of the Municipal Art Society of New 
York city. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Kilby St., Boston. 
Charles Coolidge Pomeroy, member 
of the firm of Post & Pomeroy, bank- 
ers, died in New York city, Feb. 22. 
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He was born in Philadelphia in 1833. 
After graduating from Harvard he 
went to Cincinnati and studied law, 
but gave it up to assist his father with 
coal properties at Pomeroy, Q. He 
remained there until the civil war, 
when he was appointed a captain in 
the Eleventh Infantry, U.S.A. He 
resigned from the army in 1867, and 
engaged in the lumber business in 
Chicago. In 1870 he went to Cincin- 
nati and lived there until removing to 
New York in 1878. He was with the 
banking firm of Perkins, Livingston & 
Post, afterward Post, Martin & Co., 
until in 1890, when the firm of Post 
& Pomeroy was established. A widow 
and two daughters survive him. He 
was a member of the Metropolitan, 
Union, Riding, and Harvard Clubs, 
and the Down-Town Association. — 
J. L. Whitney has prepared a memoir 
of the late Justin Winsor for the 
American Antiquarian Society. — Ed- 
ward King is a trustee of the New 
York Library Society.—R. S. Ran- 
toul delivered the oration at the semi- 
centennial of the Essex Institute, Sa- 
lem, in March. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Late in February Alexander Agassiz 
returned from his scientific expedition 
to the Fiji Islands. On March 24, in 
Sanders Theatre, he gave an account 
of his study of coral reefs, which has 
led him to disagree with Darwin’s and 
Dana’s theories of their formation. 
Dr. Agassiz has been made director 
emeritus of the University Museum, of 
which he was appointed curator in 
1875. An account of his long service 
and important gifts to the University 
will be found among the Corporation 
Records. 
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1856. 
Wn. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Prof. Jeremiah Smith contributes 
to the Harvard Law Review for Feb- 
ruary and March an article on “ Lia- 
bility of Land-owners to Children en- 
tering without permission,” in which 
he enlivens the technicalities of the law 
with shrewd and practical observa 
tions of human nature. — H. M. Tick- 
nor, on April 2, delivered in Boston a 
lecture on “Shakespeare as a Play- 
wright,” with illustrative readings 
from Much Ado About Nothing. —A 
bronze bust of D. W. Wilder was pre- 
sented in January to the State His- 
torical Society of Kansas, and placed 
in the State House at Topeka, in re- 
cognition of his “ Kansas Annals,” and 
his work in gathering and preserving 
historical records. 


1858. 
JAMEs C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby 8t., Boston. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott has been elected 
president of the Cambridge Hospital 
and president of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, and has also 
been reappointed on the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board. — Winslow Warren, 
lately collector of the port of Boston, 
resumed the practice of the law at 39 
Court St., Boston, April 1.—J. G. 
Park was chosen a trustee of the 
Luther Blood Fund at the April town 
meeting in Groton.— On Feb. 14 the 
students of Phillips Exeter Academy 
celebrated Prof. B. L. Cilley’s 40th 
year as a teacher in that institution. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuire, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Francis Vergnies Balch died in Ja- 
maica Plain, Feb. 4, 1898. He was 
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the son of Joseph and Anne Lothrop 
(Noyes) Balch, and was born in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 3, 1839. He was fitted for 
college at the school of his brother-in- 
law, Stephen M. Weld, ’26, in Ja- 
maica Plain. He was the first scholar 
of the Class, and was orator on Class 
Day. He took the degree of LL. B. 
at the Harvard Law School in 1861, 
and began the practice of law in Bos- 
ton, in connection with G. S. Hillard, 
28, and F. W. Palfrey, ’51. He en- 
listed as private, Aug. 4, 1862, in the 
20th Mass. Vols., of which Palfrey had 
become lieutenant-colonel. Within 
three months he was attacked by lung 
fever, and was discharged for disabil- 
ity, Nov. 10, 1862. He was for two 
years secretary of Senator Charles 
Sumner, ’30, became custodian of the 
Senator’s funds, and was executor of 
his will. He was also one of the Sen- 
ator’s literary executors, the others 
being H. W. Longfellow and E. L. 
Pierce. Returning to the practice of 
law in Boston, he was for some years 
in the office of William Minot, and 
finally was associated with Charles 
and Felix Rackemann, his work being 
chiefly trusts and conveyancing. He 
married, July 9, 1863, Ellen Maria 
Noyes, of Newburyport, who died in 
1884. They had nine children, of 
whom a son (now in the Harvard Law 
School) and five daughters are living. 
—J.C. Gray has been elected a resi- 
dent member of the Mass. Historical 
Society. —In the early spring Drs. 
Wm. Everett and Alexander McKen- 
zie delivered courses at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, the former on 
*¢ Poets our Grandfathers Read,” the 
latter on “The Divine Force in the 
Life of the World.” — After 23 years’ 
service E. W. Hooper has resigned the 
treasurership of Harvard College. He 
was steward from 1872 to 1874. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Col. H. S. Russell has been reap- 
pointed fire commissioner of Boston 
for three years. He was also recently 
elected a commander of the Loyal 
Legion. 

1861. 
J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Prof. H. P. Bowditch is one of the 
editors of the new American Journal 
of Physiology. — C. C. Beaman, presi- 
dent [in 1897] of the New England 
Society in the city of New York, pre- 
sided at the ninety-second annual fes- 
tival of that society, held at Delmoni- 
co’s, Dec. 22, 1897.— George W. 
Simmons died at the residence of the 
caretaker of his estate at Nahant, 
Feb. 22, 1898, from a gunshot wound. 
He had returned to the house after a 
few hours’ hunting: later the inmates 
were startled by the report of a gun, 
and, rushing into the room where he 
was, they found him fatally wounded. 
He died in a few minutes, without 
speaking. “It is thought that he 
started to clean the gun, thinking that 
he had fired all the cartridges, and 
that the remaining one was fired acci- 
dentally. The medical examiner was 
summoned from Lynn, and, after view- 
ing the body, pronounced the shooting 
probably accidental.’”? Simmons left 
college before the close of the junior 
year; traveled in Europe and the 
East; became acting assistant paymas- 
ter in the navy in 1863; engaged in 
real-estate brokerage in New York in 
1867 ; married Miss Mary H. Parker 
of Stockbridge in 1871; and became 
a partner with his father in the cloth- 
ing business at “Oak Hall” in Boston 
in 1874. From the death of his father 
in 1882 to the time of his own death, 
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he continued in charge of that busi- 
ness, 
1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 
J. E. Whiting, of New Orleans, has 
gone to South America. 


1863. 


ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 

There will be a Class Dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston, on Sunday, 
June 28, the night before Commence- 
ment. — John Fiske delivered in Feb- 
ruary, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
a course of lectures on “The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies.” —C. S. Fair- 
child has been elected a vice-president 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

1864, 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
William McFadon died in Chicago 
on March 14. 
1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Lieut.-Col. G. B. Russell, 14th U. 
S. Infantry, was recently retired. He 
served through the war with the 38th 
Massachusetts regiment. He joined 
the regular army as a captain of the 
44th Infantry in June, 1866. 


1866. 


C. E. STRATTON, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

T. S. Perry has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of English Language and 
Literature in the College Keiogijuku 
in Tokio, and will soon leave for Ja- 
pan. The engagement is for three 
years. — Dr. Chas. McBurney is a di- 
rector of the St. Maurice Fish and 
Gun Club of Montreal. 
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1867. 
Francis H. Linco, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Clement Kelsey Fay died in Brook- 
line, March 15, 1898. He was the 
son of Harrison and Sarah Pierce 
[Kelsey] Fay, and was born in Brook- 
line, Nov. 17, 1845. His ancestry 
dates back to David Fay, a resident 
of Marlboro’ in 1658. His great- 
grandfather, Captain, afterwards Ma- 
jor, Josiah Fay, commanded a com- 
pany of “Minute Men” from South- 
boro’ in the Revolution, and served 
also with distinction in the battles of 
Bunker Hill and White Plains, in the 
latter of which engagements he was 
wounded. Our classmate lived in 
Brookline all his life, received his 
early education in the public schools, 
passing through all the grades from 
primary to high school, and entered 
college in 1863. While in college he 
was a member of the Christian Bre- 
thren, Institute, Hasty Pudding, and 
Glee Clubs. He was Odist of the 
Sophomore Class supper, and Class 
Chorister on Class Day. After grad- 
uation he studied law in Boston, was 
admitted to the bar in 1869, and 
through the remainder of his life prac- 
ticed his profession in Boston. He 
has held the following offices: Re- 
presentative to the General Court 
of Mass., 1885 and 1886; commis- 
sioner of prisons for Mass. ; trustee 
and vice-president of Brookline Sav- 
ings Bank ; trustee of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge; one 
of the Board of Managers of the Mass. 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary ; 
president of the Mass. Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution ; senior war- 
den of St. Paul’s Church, Brookline, 
which church he joined at the age of 
fourteen. He is the author of some 
printed arguments and musical com- 
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positions. From 1863 to 1896 he was 
the organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brookline, giving his services without 
compensation in loyalty to the church 
to which he was so much attached. 
He made thirteen summer trips to 
Europe and one to Santo Domingo. 
He attended the Class dinner the 
night before the last Commencement, 
and was in Cambridge on Commence- 
ment Day; but a few days later an 
affection of the heart confined him to 
his room, where he remained a patient 
and cheerful sufferer for over eight 
months. He died suddenly while dic- 
tating a letter. He was never mar- 
ried. — At the annual town meeting 
of Belmont, W. L. Chenery was re- 
elected town clerk and treasurer. — 
Dr. H. C. Clapp is president of the 
Mass. Homoeopathic Medical Society. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. Brat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Dr. E. H. Bradford has been ap- 
pointed ass’t professor of Orthopedics 
for five years.—F. D. Millet has a 
painting in the Royal Academy exhi- 
bition, London. — Franklin Bartlett is 
colonel in command of the 22d New 


York Vols. 
1870. 


T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Waldo Lincoln has been elected a 
member of the American Antiquarian 
Society. — Laurence Curtis has been 
reélected president of the U. S. Golf 


Association. 
1871. 


A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

H. H. D. Peirce has been reap- 
pointed secretary of the U.S. Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg. — In February 
Prof. W. E. Story delivered at the 
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Lowell Institute, Boston, a course of 
lectures on “ The Beginnings of Math- 
ematics.” 
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1872. 
A. L. Linco, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office 8q., Boston. 

Arthur Mills has resigned as general 
traffic manager of the Boston and Al- 
bany R. R. Co., and is now vice-pre- 
sident of the Merchants’ Despatch 
Transportation Co., with headquarters 
in New York city. —The Rev. J.C. 
Brooks is president of the Springfield 
Ministers’ Association. 


1873. 


A. L. WareE, Sec. 
Milton. 

The Class will meet at 6 Holworthy 
on Commencement. It will dine the 
evening before at the University Club, 
Boston. In commemoration of its 25th 
anniversary, the Class proposes to give 
a gate to the College. — G. H. Lyman 
is collector of the port of Boston. — 
J. F. Jackson has declined an appoint- 
ment as judge of the Mass. Superior 
Court. 

1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will meet at 4 Holworthy 
as usual this year on Commencement 
Day. —E. F. Fenollosa is again set- 
tled in Tokio, Japan.—N. H. Dole 
has recently had the honor of receiv- 
ing a firman from the Shah of Persia 
awarding him a medal in recognition 
of his variorum editionof the Ru- 
baiydt of Omar Khayyém. — Wendell 
Goodwin was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., May 6, 1853, and died at Litch- 
field, Conn., March 1, 1898. His par- 
ents were William Hobbs and Mary 
Evert (Wendell) Goodwin. The 
Goodwin family originated in Great 
Oakley, Essex County, England, and 
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came to this country in 1640, settling 
in Kittery, Me. The Wendell family 
came from Embden, in Northern 
Prussia, originally settling in Albany, 
N. Y. Some of them came to Boston 
early in its history, and lived near or 
on the present Wendell Street in that 
city. He fitted for college at the Eliot 
High School, Jamaica Plain. In Col- 
lege he was president of the Institute 
of 1770 and the A. D. Club, and 
belonged to the Dickey, the Hasty 
Pudding, and the Natural History 
Society. He was president of the Uni- 
versity Boat Club for three years, and 
rowed on his Freshman Class crew, 
and on the ’Varsity the three following 
years. He was captain of the Univer- 
sity Crew in 1874. He. was also a 
member of the Cricket Club, Shoot- 
ing Club, and on the Class Football 
Eleven. “In the middle of the Uni- 
versity race in 1872,” writes H. L. 
Morse, “he suddenly fell backward 
on to my knees, and on my saying, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter?’ he answered, ‘I don’t know, 
but something has snapped in my 
back.’ But it was only for a second 
that he faltered; he caught the stroke 
again, and rowed the race through as 
though nothing had happened, al- 
though he was in terrible pain at the 
time, and for months afterwards suf- 
fered in consequence.” After gradua- 
tion he spent five months in Europe, 
and then entered the office of M. F. 
Pickering & Co., shipowners, brokers, 
and commission merchants, in Boston, 
and one year later became a member 
of the firm, which was represented in 
New York by Benham, Pickering & 
Co., of which firm he also soon became 
a member, and for nearly five years 
was in charge of the business of the 
New York house. Jan. 1, 1883, these 
two firms retired from business, and he 
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returned to Boston temporarily and 
became interested in the new synchro- 
nous multiplex system of telegraphy, 
associating himself with the Boston 
Multiplex Telegraph Co., first as vice- 
president and general manager and 
subsequently as president of the com- 
pany, which constructed lines between 
New York and Boston, and the re- 
mainder of his business life was spent 
in the former city. He organized a 
syndicate to build the Kings County 
Elevated Railway of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of which company he later became 
vice-president and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He never married. 


the Classes. 


1875. 
JupGeE W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

H. S. Van Duzer has resigned from 
the N. Y. National Guard, having 
been judge advocate of the first bri- 
gade over eight years.— The Secre- 
tary is preparing the seventh Class 
Report. — Place died of consumption 
at East Jaffrey, N. H., Feb. 18, after 
a lingering illness of nearly five years. 
— Thomas Cary Felton died suddenly 
at the Mass. General Hospital, Boston, 
April. 13.— J.C. Lane has been re- 
appointed trial justice for Norfolk 
County. — F. R. Comee, assistant man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, is director of the Music Hall 
popular concerts, Boston. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

A. W. Longfellow received the 
prize of $1,000 in a competition insti- 
tuted by the Boston Elevated Railway 
Co. for the best design for a station. 
— W.F. Kip has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Bar Association of New 
York city, and has charge of the 
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library at 42 West 44th Street. — On 
April 20 Prof. Eugene Wambaugh 
was initiated as an honorary member 
in the State University of lowa chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Phi. He went there 
to deliver a course of lectures before 
the law department of the University, 
with which he was formerly connected. 
— Rockwood Hoar is a member of the 
Military Advisory Board of Mass. — 
C. E. Ware is president of the Fitch- 
burg Benevolent Union. — Horace 
Nathaniel Hooper, born at Boston, 
March 19, 1854, died at Boston, Oct. 7, 
1897. He graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy in 1883, 
and then engaged in analytical chem- 
istry, and during the latter half of 
1885 acted as inspector for the Boston 
Board of Health. He was never mar- 
ried. — Frank Henry Sleeper, born at 
Cambridge, Oct. 11, 1853, died at 
Boston, Feb. 25, 1898. In the autumn 
of 1876 he went into the employment 
of S. S. Sleeper & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Boston. He became a mem- 
ber of this firm on Jan. 1, 1879. He 
was married on July 30, 1878, to Carrie 
Maria Hyde. His widow and two 
children survive him.— Change of ad- 
dress: L. G. Du Bois from 68 Devon- 
shire Street to 5 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. : 
1877. 
Joun F. Tver, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dr. G. W. Allen is serving as sur- 
geon in the Mass. Naval Brigade, as- 
signed to duty on the cruiser Prairie. 
A. B. Denny is an officer in the same 
brigade. — E. H. Strobel has returned 
to New York from Chile. 





1878. 
J.C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 
The Class is to dine at the Union 
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Club, Park St., Boston, on the even- 
ing before Commencement, and cele- 
brate the 20th anniversary of gradua- 
tion. On Commencement Day the 
Class will have its annual meeting at 
Stoughton 4 in Cambridge. — Dr. J. 
A. Mead is a selectman of Watertown. 
—C. W. Hubbard has laid out at 
Weston, opposite the Riverside Sta- 
tion of the Boston and Albany R. R., 
about 40 acres extending half a mile 
along the Charles River, and cailed 
the Riverside Recreation Grounds. 
The buildings now completed include 
a large number of dressing- rooms, 
lockers, and ample bathing conven- 
iences, a hall for gymnastic instrue- 
tion, bedrooms, a restaurant and par- 
lor, and racks for 150 boats. Other 
buildings will contain bowling alleys 
and a hall for music and dancing. 
There is a swimming pool half an acre 
in size, tennis courts, ball grounds, an 
open-air gymnasium, a running track, 
and shooting grounds which have al- 
ready been used by the Harvard 
Gun Club. Harvard students are ad- 
mitted to the grounds and buildings 
payment of $5 a year. — E. 
T. Chamberlain, who was appointed 
commissioner of navigation by Pres. 
Cleveland, has been retained by the 
present administration “ because of the 
exceptional and efficient manner in 
which he conducts the work of his 
department.” — Chas. Moore is secre- 
tary to the Senate Committee of the 
District of Columbia. —C. C. Binney 
is by special appointment working out 
many of the cases placed in his charge 
by the Attorney-General during the 
last administration. — W. A. Bancroft 
is a member of the Military Advisory 
Board of Gov. Wolcott of Mass. — D. 
A. Taggart is a director of the Bar 
Association of southern New Hamp- 
shire. 


on 
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1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. O. Underwood is a selectman of 
Belmont. — Through H. C. Mercer the 
Bucks County (Pa.) Historical So- 
ciety’s Museum contains a consider- 
able collection of tools and utensils 
illustrating “the disused arts and 
crafts, professions, and amusements 
of colonial times.” The curious will 
find the story set forth, with interest- 
ing plates, by him, in No. 2 of the 
above society’s “Contributions to 
American History.” — Pres. W.de W. 
Hyde has been elected a trustee of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. — The firm 
of W. H. Glenny, Sons & Co., Buffalo 
(established 1840), of which F. Almy 
was a member, has retired from busi- 
ness. Almy will spend the summer 
in the East before taking up other 
work.— The Rey. E. A. Robinson is 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Buckland. —H. O. Apthorp is a 
trustee of the Milton Public Library. 
— Edward Robinson has been ap- 
pointed to conduct next year some of 
the courses in Fine Arts heretofore 
given by Prof. C. E. Norton. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
145 Munroe 8t., Lynn. 

Josiah Quincy, as mayor of Boston, 
accompanied by W. A. Gaston and 
Robert Winsor, visited Washington 
in April to consult with Theodore 
Roosevelt, as assistant secretary of 
the navy, and with Secretary Long, 
as to the defenses of Boston. — Roose- 
velt has resigned as assistant secre- 
tary, to be lieutenant-colonel of a cow- 
boy regiment in the volunteez service. 
—W. A. Pew, as colonel of the Sixth 
Mass. Vol. Militia, has been selected 
as one of the four colonels to raise a 
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regiment of the Massachusetts quota 
of United States volunteers. — Prof. 
Jas. Geddes, Jr., of Boston Univer- 
sity, has been given a year’s leave of 
absence, which he will spend abroad. 
— At the legislative hearing on the 
extension of the Harvard franchise, 
W. A. Gaston and W. K. Richardson 
were the chief remonstrants ; C. G. 
Washburn, member for Worcester, 
led the opposition in the House. — Dr. 
C. C. Foster is surgeon of the 5th 
Mass. Vols. 


the Classes. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class will meet in 21 Holworthy 
on Commencement.— On March 31 
the Rev. M. S. C. Wright conducted 
the services and delivered the eulogy 
at the funeral of Anton Seidl in New 
York city. —C. Guild, Jr., has joined 
the Columbian Lodge of Freemasons, 
Boston. Having resigned his position 
on Gov. Wolcott’s staff and enlisted 
as lieutenant of the 6th Mass. Vols., 
with the duties of adjutant, he was 
commissioned inspector-general on the 
staff of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. —J. P. 
Parmenter was elected a trustee of 
the public library at the annual town 
meeting of Arlington. — C. F. Squibb 
is commissary sergeant of Battery A, 
New York N. G.— Robert Sturgis is 
a director of the Maritime Canal Co., 
of Nicaragua.— On the evening of 
the first performance of Spontania, 15 
members of the ’81 Pi Eta dined at 
the Colonial Club, Cambridge. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGHaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
The Class will meet as usual at 13 
Holworthy on Commencement Day. 
There will be no dinner this year, un- 
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less some members should arrange for 
a subscription dinner, in which case 
notice will be posted in the room on 
Commencement Day.—C. H. Keep 
is secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Buffalo.—H. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., is on the building committee of 
the University Settlement, New York 
city. — Hiawatha, an elaborate can- 
tata by F. R. Burton, was successfully 
performed at Yonkers, N. Y., on April 
28.—J. H. Storer has resigned as 
curator of coins in the College Li- 
brary. — Woodbury Kane has enlisted 
in Roosevelt’s cavalry regiment.— 
Dr. H. L. Chase is ass’t surgeon of 
the 5th Mass. Vols. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

G. W. Beals was reélected, on April 
25, secretary of the Boston Athletic 
Association ; and G. B. Morison was 
chosen at the same time one of the 
seven members of the athletic com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. — Ass’t 
Prof. Edward Cummings delivered, 
on March 27, before the Citizenship 
Class of the South Congregational 
Church of Boston, an address on 
“ Democracy and the Boss.” He de- 
cribed the relations between the two 
by saying that the boss holds the func- 
tion of selection, and the people the 
function of election; and concluded 
that, while there was some justifica- 
tion for the hope of the passing away 
of boss rule, it can never be fulfilled 
so long as the bosses can play the rich 
against the poor, and business con- 
cerns must stay in politics to buy pro- 
tection. — J. R. Coolidge addressed 
the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton on March 3, taking for his subject 
“ The Tenement House Question.” He 
said that there were three kinds of 
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homes for working people, — lodging 
houses, tenement houses, and cottages, 
the latter being the ideal to strive for. 
He did not think it yet time to say 
that all tenement houses shall be fire- 
proof, for the extra cost must be got 
back by the owner in rent, and that 
means overcrowding. Coolidge hopes 
to have the new Cambridge dormi- 
tory, “ The Randolph,” of which he 
is the designer, and which is the 
first among similar college buildings 
wherein a Harvard architect has had 
a free hand to carry out his own ideas, 
ready for inspection on Commence- 
ment Day.— John Fox gave a read- 
ing in Sanders Theatre, Feb. 3, in the 
Cantabrigia Club course, for the bene- 
fit of the Radcliffe Scholarship Fund, 
preceded by a talk about the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers and their promi- 
nent traits of character.—The Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, at 
Washington, D. C., on March 3, to 
present arguments in behalf of the 
bill to create a new department of com- 
mercial industry, pointing out wherein 
there could be a great saving to the 
government by consolidation of work 
which is now scattered promiscuously 
through more than half of the eight 
organized departments as they now 
stand. He delivered an address, on 
Feb. 24, before the Coal Club of 
Boston, on the Klondike region, and 
urged an arrangement between Can- 
ada and the United States whereby 
the riches of that great territory might 
be equitably shared. Hamlin was 
elected, on April 26, at the annual 
meeting of the New England Free 
Trade League, one of the vice-presi- 
dents for Massachusetts ; and Joseph 
Lee and J. F. Moors were chosen 
members of the executive committee 
for the ensuing year.— Ass’t Prof. 
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A. R. Marsh lectured at Wellesley 
College on March 29, taking for his 
theme “The Two Underlying Ideas 
in the Work of Dante,” these ideas or 
questions being: What is the World, 
and What are Men in it?—F. W. 
Moulton, on April 15, removed his 
law office from 52 to 59 Wall St., 
New York city.—L. R. E. Paulin 
has severed his connection with the 
San Francisco Examiner, and is now 
employed on the Chronicle of that 
city. — J. D. Pennock writes that the 
special purpose of his trip to Europe 
last summer was to attend a meeting 
of chemists at Brussels, and after- 
wards to visit and study the manufac- 
ture of heavy chemicals, as carried on 
by the branch factories of the Solvay 
Process Co., with which he is con- 
nected, in Belgium, France, Germany, 
and Austria. He had our classmate, 
Dr. H. B. Jacobs, as a companion on 
his return voyage. — R. D. Sears was 
elected, on April 7, clerk of the Bos- 
ton Home for Incurables. — E. K. 
Butler has taken up, as an avocation, 
the importation of foreign photo- 
graphs, his specialty being portfolios 
of French chateaux, which he pre- 
pares for sale at his home at Jamaica 
Plain. — Waldo Fuller left Telluride, 
Colo., in March, on a prospecting trip 
to the Klondike, as an agent for some 
Western capitalists. —C. H. Kip is 
the Boston representative of the 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
and is now established at 40 Water 
St. — The Class dinner, in celebration 
of our 15th anniversary of graduation, 
will probably be held at the Algon- 
quin Club, but due notice in regard 
thereto will be issued by the Secre- 
tary. The Class will meet as usual 
in Stoughton 11 on Commencement 
Day. 
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1884. 
E. A. Hrezarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Class will meet Commencement 
Day at Holworthy 22. The next din- 
ner of the Class will be held on its 
15th anniversary, in June, 1899. — On 
March 23, after a short illness, John 
Prentiss died of pneumonia in Boston. 
He was born in Keene, N. H., Sept. 
25, 1861. He graduated at the Har- 
vard Law School in 1887, began the 
practice of law in Boston, and had 
already taken a prominent position at 
the Suffolk bar. He leaves a widow. 
— Through the Musical Art Society 
of New York, L. B. McCagg offers a 
prize of $250 for the best composition 
for unmixed voices unaccompanied. 


1885. 
Henry M. WriuraMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Congressman John Simpkins, repre- 
sentative from the 13th or Cape Cod 
District of Massachusetts, died at his 
winter home in Washington on March 
26 after a short sickness. He was 
born at New Bedford June 27, 1862, 
his father having been one of an old 
Cape family. Simpkins fitted at St. 
Mark’s, and in college will be remem- 
bered best as a football player. Even 
while in college he expressed an inter- 
est in and desire for public life, the 
opportunity for which soon offered. 
He was State “senator from the 
Cape ” in 1891 and 1892, Republican 
presidential elector in 1892, president 
of the Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts, besides holding many local offi- 
cial positions in his home town and 
county. In 1894 he was elected to 
the 53d Congress, and was reélected 
for the 54th Congress in 1896. Nota 
great speaker, he was an efficient 
worker, and stood high in the estima- 
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tion and counsels of his Republican 
fellow congressmen. He was deeply 
interested in the welfare of Cape Cod, 
and his death will be a distinct loss to 
that region. His funeral, which was 
held at his home in Yarmouthport on 
March 31, was attended by a delega- 
tion from Congress, including both the 
Massachusetts senators, by many pub- 
lic men, and a great number of friends, 
including several classmates. —J. R. 
McArthur, who had been second sec- 
retary of the American legation at 
Madrid, returned to Washington on 
official business a short time before 
the President’s war message. His 
family followed him when the difficul- 
ties began to thicken, leaving Spain 
before war was declared. —G. E. 
Foss, M. C. from Illinois, delivered a 
forcible speech in Congress on the 
American navy, in support of the 
Naval Appropriations Bill, which has 
been printed. — The Class will hold 
its annual gathering on Commence- 
ment at 23 Hollis. — The Secretary 
desires to learn the addresses of W. 
P. Homans, P. S. Drane, J. L. White- 
side, and G. W. Fishback. — John 
Lawrence was reélected a selectman, 
assessor, and overseer of the poor at 
the April town meeting in Groton. — 
Dr. Malcolm Storer has been ap- 
pointed curator of coins in the College 
Library. 
1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

E. E. Rankin has given up teaching 
and now has charge of the Pittsburgh 
office of Cluett, Coon & Co. —E. T. 
Lee and L. P. Frost have joined the 





Chicago colony; the former is prac- 
ticing law with an office at 205 La 


Salle St., and the latter is with the Civil 
Service Commission. — H. S. Abbot 
is with the Bowery Savings Bank of 
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New York, in charge of bonds and 
mortgages. — H. Dike is with Wood, 
Heustis & Co. at 31 Pine St., New 
York. — The usual room will be open 
for the Class at Commencement.—The 
fourth Class Report is in press. —On 
Feb. 15 E. D. Codman was elected 
president of the Fitchburg R. R. Co. — 
J. A. Frye has been elected major of the 
First Regiment Mass. Heavy Artillery. 
—A. P. Gardner has been commis- 
sioned an ass’t adjutant-general of U. 
S. Vols. 
1887. 
Gro. P. FurBer, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

G. E. Ladd has accepted a position 
as director of the School of Mines and 
professor of Mining and Metallurgy 
at Rolla, Md. —G. P. Knapp has re- 
turned from Europe, and has severed 
his connection with the American 
Board of Foreign Missions to become 
secretary of the National Armenian 
Relief Committee, and his present ad- 
dress is Barre. This committee is the 
only organization in this country rais- 
ing funds to save some of the helpless 
Armenian children, orphans of the 
massacres. — E. V. Daly has changed 
his office to 20 and 22 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y.— The Secretary issued 
his report May 1.—R. M. Appleton 
has been commissioned a 2d lieutenant 


in the navy. 
1888. 


Dr. Frep B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The decennial dinner will be held 
at the Parker House, Boston, on June 
28. A large number have signified 
their intention to be present. — Room 
No. 1 Holworthy will be open to the 
Class on Commencement Day, and 
seats have been reserved for the Class 
on Monday night, June 27, at the 
popular concert at Music Hall. — 
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The Secretary’s Report, No. 4, is in 
preparation. — Grover Flint’s book, 


“ Marching with Gomez,” with a pre- 
face by John Fiske, was published in 
March, It is an interesting narrative 
of what he saw during four months 
spent with the insurgent forces in 
Cuba. It gives the best account of 
the character of the Cuban forces and 
their methods of warfare that has 
yet been published, and also of the 
Cuban civil government. The book 
is narrative in form, and, as a clear and 
simple description of the actual condi- 
tions existing in Cuba, is of the great- 
est interest and value at the present 
time. The book has had a very large 
sale. Flint has been commissioned 
chief of scouts of the U. S. army in 
Cuba. — F. L. H. Noble is on the ed- 
itorial staff of the New York Journal. 
—B. T. Schermerhorn is in business 
in Concord, Wash. — E. R. Thayer is 
instructor in the Peculiarities of Mas- 
sachusetts Law and Practice in the 
Harvard Law School.—J. A. Bailey, 
Jr., is paymaster of the 6th Mass. 
Vols. 
1889. 
J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

John Rounds Smith died at Chicago, 
April 19, 1898, as the result of the 
explosion of a soda-water tank. He 
was connected with a firm engaged in 
the manufacture of carbonating ap- 
paratus, and the accident occurred 
while Smith was overseeing some test- 
ing of the machinery. —G. H. Nor- 
man, Jr., is in the navy. 


1890. 
JoserH W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 
C. K. Bolton has been appointed 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. — 
H. DeF. Lockwood is agent for the 
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Slater & Co. Corporation, 57 Worth 
St., New York.— George Lawrence 
Barney died April 1, 1898, and Charles 
Edgar Butler died Dec. 20, 1897. — 
8. C. Richmond has gone into partner- 
ship with J. H. Robes, municipal bonds 
and general banking business. Ad- 
dress, 20 Broad St., New York. —Guy 
Norman is an ass’t paymaster in the 
navy. 
1891. 

A. J. GARcEAU, Sec. 

12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day in 22 Holworthy. — It is too 
early yet to give the names of the 
members of this Class who have been 
called upon for their services in the 
Spanish-American war. But as the 
Class holds an enviable position in hay- 
ing a large number of its members in 
the militia and National Guard, it will 
give a good account of itself in this 
eventful time. The Secretary espe- 
cially desires all the information pos- 
sible concerning the volunteer mem- 
bers of the Class, and will be grateful 
to any one sending him such news as 
will be matters of record and history. 
— F. R. Bangs and R. S. Barlow have 
formed a partnership for the general 
practice of the law under the firm 
name of Bangs & Barlow, with offices 
at 40 State St., Boston. Telephone 
No. 645, Boston. — Frank Irwin is 
still in Paris, 5 Rue de Beaune. — 
F. L. Dabney has a seat in the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange, with office at 
53 State St., Boston. —R. W. Wood 
is teaching in the University of Wis- 
consin; address 515 State St., Madi- 
son, Wis. —G. B. Anderson is nomi- 
nated for supervisor of the town of 
South Chicago.— A. G. Liscomb has 
removed from Worcester to Chicago; 
address Hotel Metropole, Chicago, Ill. 
—Dr. D. L. Hunt has settled at the 
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“Mountfort,” corner Mountfort and 
Beacon Sts., Brookline. —S. L. Bige- 
low received the degree of B.S. at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology in 
1895, and his Ph. D. at the University 
of Leipsic in 1897. He has been ap- 
pointed instructor of Chemistry at the 
University of Michigan, where he will 
take up his duties next autumn. — M. 
O. Wilcox is an attorney and coun- 
selor at law, 53-54 White Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—R. H. Harris is in 
business with his father’s firm of mer- 
chandise brokers, 130 State St., Bos- 
ton.— J. M. Howells and I. N. P. 
Stokes have formed an architect firm 
in New York city.—R. S. Hale is 
consulting engineer of the Mutual 
Boiler Company. He is also on the 
executive committee of the University 
Club of Boston. —G. C. Mead’s ad- 
dress is 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Morris Black, of Cleveland, died 
suddenly of septicaemia in Toledo, O., 
on March 18. Notice of his marriage 
appeared in the Magazine last March. 
He was born in Ft. Wayne, Ind., March 
10, 1869. When five years of age the 
family removed to Cleveland. He 
graduated from the public schools, 
and later, under special tutors, fitted 
himself for Harvard College, where he 
graduated with much credit. At the 
conclusion of his regular course he 
entered the Law School, where he re- 
mained two years. On his return 
home he entered the law offices of 
Hoyt, Dustin & Kelly, and later was 
admitted to the practice of law by the 
Supreme Court. Aftera year of travel 
in Europe he opened an office in the 
Society for Savings building, Cleve- 
land. He took a very active interest in 
politics, and has represented the fourth 
district in the City Council for the last 
two years, becoming very prominent 
as a councilman. He has vigorously 
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opposed the demands of the street 
railway companies, and has just as 
vigorously opposed the administration. 
On all occasions he stood for straight- 
forward methods in conducting city 
affairs. He secured the publishing of 
the monthly payrolls, and attempted 
to get a more efficient system of civil 
service in the police department. He 
has often urged upon the Council the 
necessity of investigating charges of 
corruption and inefficiency. On the 
saloon question he has voted in favor 
of restriction. He had the reputation 
of being a brilliant and a thoroughly 
honest councilman. He was the only 
out and out anti-McKisson man nomi- 
nated at the Republican primaries ten 
days before his death. The campaign 
was a bitter one in the fourth ward, 
and W. D. Meals, Mr. Black’s oppo- 
nent, contested vigorously, but met 
defeat. He was secretary of the 
Cleveland Harvard Club.— W. E. D. 
Downes is instructor in Greek and 
Latin in the Chestnut Hill Academy, 
a day and boarding school for boys 
at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
G. F. Kettell has gone into business in 
Baltimore, Md. — W. A. Chanler has 
recruited a regiment of volunteers in 
New York city; he has recently been 
made a sachem of Tammany Hall. — 
R. M. Franklin is judge of the Pro- 
bate Court, New York city. — Jos. 
Leiter has been elected a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 


Andover. 

The Boston members of the Class 
have miade arrangements to extend an 
unusually cordial welcome to the out- 
of-town members who will come to 
Boston for the second triennial dinner 
on June 28. The Boston members have 
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engaged rooms at the Parker House 
for the three days beginning June 27. 
A committee will be on hand at these 
rooms constantly to welcome out-of- 
town classmates, and will also arrange 
to have the visitors put up at various 
of the leading clubs in Boston. They 
are also making an effort to have the 
“ Pop ” concert on the evening of June 
27 a Harvard night. The Boston 
members of the Classes of ’88, ’89, and 
95 are joining with the ’92 men in 
these arrangements. — E. B. Adams 
is practicing law at 53 State St., Bos- 
ton.— The Secretary has received a 
copy of an address on “ Education and 
Taxation,” given on Founders’ Day at 
Howard Seminary, by R. W. Gifford, 
Principal. — Dr. G. F. Dow is ass’t 
surgeon of the 6th Mass. Vols.— 
J. H. Gerould has been reappointed 
instructor in Zodlogy at Dartmouth, 
with a year’s leave of absence. 


1893. 
Frep W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

T. H. Soren is general superintend- 
ent of outside construction work for 
the General Electric Co. at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. —R. H. Bowles is instruce 
tor in English and History at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. — H. P. Nash is 
associated with J. D. Cockcroft, of 
Northport, L. I., N. Y., in the publi- 
cation of law books. — H. C. Smith is 
an attorney in the concern of Charles 
Hathaway & Co., of New York city, 
bankers, and is treasurer of the Moss- 
berry & Granville Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. — Calvert Brewer is with 
the U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co., 59 
Cedar St., New York city. —J. H. 
Harwood and R. G. Dodge have 
formed a partnership for the practice 
of law, with an office in the Tremont 
Building, Boston. —P. W. Davis is 
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electrical engineer with the Boston 
Elevated Ry. — G. P. Winship is 
librarian of the John Carter Brown 
library, Providence, R. I. —G. E. Bur- 
gess is with the Burgess Sulphite Fibre 
Co., Berlin Falls, N. H.— A. C. Fay 
is principal of the High School at 
Dover, N. H.— W. C. Douglass, Jr., 
is practicing law with Douglass & Ro- 
sengarten, in Philadelphia. — W. V. 
Moody is instructor in the University 
of Chicago. — Learned Hand is with 
the law firm of Hun & Johnston, 25 
North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. —C. 
L. Barlow is with the firm of Strong & 
Cadwalader, 40 Wall St., New York 
city. —F. Townsend is with the law 
firm of Tracey, Cooper & Rathbone, 
Albany, N. Y.— W. F. Baker is with 
the New York Telephone Co., New 
York city. — Walter Cary is with the 
Gibbs Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—H. V. Neal is professor of Biology 
at Knox College, Galesboro, Ill. — H. 
B. Smith is with the law firm of Rus- 
sell & Holmes, 280 Broadway, New 
York city. — Joseph Manley is instruc- 
tor in Greek in Marietta College, 
Marietta, O.— J. J. Dolan is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Dolan & Dolan, 
Boston. — E. H. Abbott is pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Frye- 
burg, Me. —H. C. Sherwood is with 
C. P. Ledyard, lawyer, 54 Wall St., 
New York city. —L. A. Frothingham 
is assistant attorney to the Metropoli- 
tan Park Commissioners, with an of- 
fice in the Ames Building, Boston. — 
J. H. Parker is with Winslow & Weth- 
erell, architects, Boston. —G. B. Ma- 
goun is connected with the New York 
and New Jersey Bridge Co., of New 
York. — O. B. Henshaw is secretary 
of the Cosmopolitan University, and 
assistant editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. — Lewis Bass, Jr., is in the 
law office of R. M. Morse, Boston. — 
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H. Saville is in the law office of W. 
A. Munroe, Boston. — Walter Ayer is 
in the law office of Prussing & Mc- 
Culloch, Chicago. — C. H. Slade is 
studying to be a sculptor in Paris. 
—C. B. Pike and F. H. Gade are 
practicing law under the firm name 
of Pike & Gade, 155 La Salle St., 
Chicago. —S. M. Ballou is a member 
of the firm of Kinney & Ballou, Hono- 
lulu. — H. A. T. Dow is with the Na- 
tional Bank of Redemption, Boston.— 
J. C. Hoppin is lecturer on Greek 
Vases in the American School at Ath- 
ens. —J. A. C. Cotter of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., was candidate before the 
Democratic County Convention for su- 
perior judge, and has announced his 
candidacy for mayor in 1899. —R. J. 
Mulford will conduct Camp Choconut, 
a camp for young boys, this summer 
for the third year. — Robert Tilling- 
hast French died at Toronto, Nov. 6, 
1897. He had gone to Toronto from 
his home at Davenport, Ia., on a busi- 
ness trip, and was there taken with 
typhoid fever. He was thought to be 
out of danger, but suffered a relapse 
and died very suddenly. He was born 
at Davenport, July 3, 1871, and pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy. In College he was an ed- 
itor of the Advocate, anda member of 
the Signet and O. K. Since his grad- 
uation he had been learning the manu- 
facture of steel by practical experi- 
ence in the mills. —O. G. Villard is 
on the staff of the New York Evening 
Post. —G. F. Ordway is instructor in 
Torts at the Boston University Law 
School.— E. J. Banks has been ap- 
pointed U. S. consul at Bagdad, Per- 
sia. — Dr. T. A. Jaggar has invented 
some instruments for use in petroe 
graphic work. — The Secretary issued 
his first Class Report in April. It 
contains a record of 543 men, 349 of 
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whom received the degree of A.B. Of 
the 332 men of whom detailed statis- 
tics are given, 164 were born and 199 
resided in the New England States; 
while only 40 were born in Massachu- 
setts, 180 claimed this State as their 
residence while in College. The Class 
averaged 23 years and 3 days in age 
at graduation, a slight decrease from 
the average in 1891 and 1892; the 
oldest member was 40 years and 8 
months, the youngest 19 years and 7 
months. Seventy-nine were sons of 
college graduates, 27 being sons of 
Harvard men. There were 77 Uni- 
tarians, 71 Episcopalians, 33 Congre- 
gationalists, 24 Presbyterians, 22 
Baptists, and from 5 to 1 of other 
denominations. In politics 140 were 
Republicans, 110 Democrats, 13 In- 
dependents, 5 Mugwumps, 6 Prohi- 
bitionists. Under “ probable occupa- 
tions,” teaching leads with 68; next 
law, with 62; then business, 52; medi- 
cine, 28; ministry, 15; journalism, 13; 
architecture, 8; physical science, 5; 
and the rest scattering. 133 “drink 
alcoholic liquors,” 93 do not; 28 drink 
occasionally, 18 rarely, 15 very rarely; 
117 smoke, 137 do not; 99 wear 
glasses, 194 do not. We find that 52 
spent less than $500 a year, 62 spent 
from $500 to $700; 58 from $700 to 
$1,000; 103 above $1,000; 5 above 
$2,000, the highest being $2,900. In 
scholarship the Class took fair rank, 13 
of its members receiving final honors, 
161 honorable mention, and 119 Com- 
mencement parts. The subscriptions 
to the Class fund amount to $8,350 
from 272 subscribers, an average of 
$30.70. — Ep. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
19 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge 
Subscriptions to the Newell Memo- 
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rial Fund may be sent to G. C. Lee, 
Jr., 44 State St., Boston. — The fol- 
lowing men have been connected with 
Harvard University this year : Instruc- 
tors, J. B. Woodworth in Geology, 
D. F. Campbell in Mathematies, R. J. 
Forsythe in Metallurgy, J. E. Lough 
in Psychology, H. L. Prescott in 
English, J. Sullivan, Jr., in History 
and Palaeography ; Assistants, J. W. 
Blankinship in Botany, D. F. Calhane 
in Chemistry, G. N. Henning in 
French, M. Mower in Fine Arts. 
Class of ’99, A. P. Dean; Special Stu- 
dent, F. W. Grigg; Lawrence Scientific 
School, Third Year, H. J. Hughes ; 
Graduate School, J. W. Blankinship, 
D. F. Calhane, D. F. Campbell, G. C. 
Fiske (Shattuck Scholar), G. N. Hen- 
ning, C. G. Hoag, J. M. Kagan, M. L. 
N. King, H. C. Marshall (Henry Lee 
Memorial Fellow), G. R. Noyes 
(Thayer Scholar), P. O. Place, E. C. 
Roché, J. D. M. Ford (Harris Fellow, 
21 Rue Valette, Paris, France), M. M. 
Skinner (Rogers Fellow, Ruprechtsau 
Hauptstrasse, 65, Strassburg, Ger- 
many), O. M. W. Sprague (Rogers 
Fellow, 3 Upper Bedford Place, Rus- 
sell Square, London); Divinity School, 
Junior Class, F. H. Kent ; Law School, 
Third Year, A. Bettman, A. Boyden, 
H. C. Lakin, S. B. Shackford ; First 
Year, E. C. Bradlee ; Medical School, 
Fourth Class, R. T. Atkinson, W. C. 
Bailey, A. A. Beebe, H. Cabot, L. G. 
Crandon, L. Davis, S. §. Dearborn, S. 
Gibbons, H. Kennedy, M. Ladd, W. 
C. Mackie, G. B. Magrath, W. R. 
May, P. Musgrave, I. N. Tilden, H. 
Williams ; Third Class, A. L. Reagh, 
R. Soutter, H. M. Swift; Second Class, 
R. L. Emerson, F. L. Lowell. —C. 
Morgan is general manager of the 
Depew Improvement Co., Depew, 
N. Y. — W. B. Whitney is studying at 
the Baptist Theological School, New- 
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ton Centre. —J. T. Kilbreth is with 
Convers & Kirlin, 5 Beekman St., 
New York. — Dr. E. R. Williams has 
returned from Europe, where he has 
studied medicine at Kiel, Berlin, Paris, 
Utrecht, and London. —E. A. Knud- 
sen is practicing law in Boston, office 
at 507 Exchange Building.—J. P. 
Fox is studying Physiological Food 
Economy at Wesleyan College, Mid- 
dleton, Conn.; he has published in 
The Record of Technical and Secondary 
Education for January, ’98, a table of 
“Statistics of Typical Institutions,” a” 
part of an article compiled by James 
P. Monroe on “Technical Education 
in the United States.” — E. L. Eustis 
was ordained to the diaconate of All 
Saints (Episcopal) Church, Boulder, 
Colo., on March 18. — H. C. Wellman 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Brookline Public Library. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The triennial dinner will be held at 
the Exchange Club, corner of Milk 
and Batterymarch Sts., Boston, on 
the evening of Commencement, June 
29, 1898.—The first Class Report 
was published in April. The Secre- 
tary will welcome corrections, and 
wishes especially to have wrong ad- 
dresses corrected and missing ones 
supplied. — A. E. Doucette, G. S. T. 
Newell, and J. Sargent, Jr., were in 
April admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar. — W. W. Comfort is instructor 
in French and German in Haverford 
College, Pa. —A. Elson is with the 
Norwich Bleaching, Dyeing, and 
Printing Co. His present address is 
130 Washington St., Norwich, Conn. 
—M.C. Ford has resigned from the 
Kelcey-Shannon Theatrical Co., play- 
ing The Moth and the Flame. He was 
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with the company several months. — 
E. V. Huntington is instructor in 
Mathematics and a member of the 
Faculty at Williams College. — F. C. 
Jones is.assaying chemist in the office 
of Thomas Price & Son, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. —It is reported that G. C. 
Lodge has received a commission on 
the warship commanded by his uncle, 
Commander C. H. Davis. —J. Mack, 
Jr., is in the editorial rooms of The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston. — W. L. 
Van Kleeck is principal of Medfield 
High School. —R. D. Wrenn was 
Harvard’s representative on the foot- 
ball rules committee which met in 
New York. — H. H. Yeames is teach- 
ing in the “Mellen School,” Buffalo, 
N.Y. His address is 274 Lexington 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — Leslie Melville 
Bigelow died at Cambridge on March 
24, 1898 ; he was born there Nov. 4, 
1873, the son of M. M. Bigelow, p’78. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 


Brookline. 

Change of address: S. W. Board- 
man, Jr., 40 New St., Newark, N. J. ; 
H. L. Brown, P. O. Box 36, Cam- 
bridge; J. T. Cooper, 1068 Avery St., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; W. H. Draper, 
Box 813, Watertown; O. C. Gallagher, 
South Braintree; C. N. Holmes, 336 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington; H. S. 
Johnson, Wellesley Hills; H. John- 
ston, Fredericton, N. B.; A. R. 
Sheriff, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.; V. Viaux, 9 Wales St., Dor- 
chester; J. Viles, Dalzell School, 
Worcester; A. R. Wendell, Health 
Food Co., 61 Fifth Ave., New York; 
A. M. Merryweather, 466 Elm St., 
Chicago, Ill.— F. R. Page is superin- 
tendent of Schools at Lake Forest, Ill. 
— The following members of the Class 
are members of Battery A, Light Ar- 
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tillery, M. V.M.: P. Richardson, D. P. 
Rogers, T. Motley, G. Whiting, A. S. 
Russell, H. R. Storrs. In the 1st 
Corps of Cadets are W. S. Appleton, 
Jr., H. H. Fuller, C. F. Lyman, B. 
Frothingham. J. P. Parker is with a 
detachment of the Naval Reserve on 
board the Lehigh. — A. Forsyth has 
been temporarily filling the chair of 
Mineralogy and Metallurgy in the 
University of Missouri. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

D. F. Greany writes from Hawaii 
that he is engaged as an instructor in 
the Honolulu High School, and that 
there is a colony of Harvard men in 
trade and in the professions there. — 
A. K. Moe is practicing as an attorney 
at 1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, 
N. J.— R. B. Cutting is in Florence, 
Italy, whence he proceeds to London 
in May.— E. Hollister, representing 
the University of Buffalo, recently ran 
in an indoor relay race, and succeeded 
in winning the event for his team. — 
"he Secretary has received notice of 
the following deaths: Harry Howard 
Hill, died March 12, at Belmont, Cal.; 
Henry A. Rice, 3d, at Cripple Creek, 
April 15. In the address catalogue, 
notice was omitted of the deaths of 
M. E. Staples, who was drowned in 
the summer of 1894, and of R. E. 
Taylor, who died April 23, 1897.— 
G. H. Dorr and Frank Woodbridge 
have enlisted in the First Division of 
the Mass. Naval Brigade, and are 
serving on the Prairie.— Henry Le 
Daum is professor of French at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. — 
J. H. Choate, Jr., is vice-president of 
the Intercollegiate Golf Association. 
—Ammi Brown has enlisted in the 


2d Light Artillery, U.S. A. 
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The Hon. James William Fraser, 
m 71, died at Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
on Jan. 17. After graduating from 
the Medical School he practiced for a 
short time in Pictou, N. S., his native 
town, and then settled at St. Peters, 
P. E. I. For eight years he was a 
member of the legislative council of 
Prince Edward’s Island, representing 
one of the districts of Kings County. 
He was married to Miss Newberry, of 
Charlottetown, whom he leaves with 
four sons. 

J. M. Merriam, L. S., ’86, has been 
appointed Mass. Archives commis- 
sioner, to succeed the late Justin 
Winsor, ’53. 

G. H. Kattenhorn, / ’89, has been 
appointed assistant corporation coun- 
sel of the city of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Calvin Stevens, m ’45, died at 
Auburndale, March 1, aged 81. He 
was born in East Enosburgh, Vt., 
and received the common school edu- 
cation of that place; then he entered 
Bowdoin College, and after graduat- 
ing studied at the Harvard Medical 
School. He settled in Boston, where 
he remained until he retired from ac- 
tive practice, about ten years ago. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. For the past two 
years he had lived in Auburndale. A 
widow and two sons survive him, O. 
C. Stevens, a Boston attorney, and Dr. 
W. S. Stevens, ’80, of St. Albans, Vt. 

J. L. Cadwalader, / ’60, is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
New York Zodlogical Society. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Dental Exam- 
iners, Dr. G. L. Parmele, d ’70, of 
Hartford, Conn., was chosen recorder. 

Dr. Elie Lacerte, m ’46, crown tim- 
ber agent of Three Rivers, P. Q., died 
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March 21. He was born at Yama- 
chiche, P. Q.; studied medicine at 
Harvard, and practiced in Boston, af- 
terwards moving to his native village. 
He was successively a member of both 
the provincial and federal parlia- 
ments, representing the county of 
Saint Maurice ; also postmaster and 
merchant at Yamachiche. 

Dr. H. V. Andrews, m ’96, who has 
been house physician in a hospital at 
Providence, R. I., has begun practice 
in Boston. 

On March 25 a bronze statue of 
Rufus Choate, L. S., ’20, by D. C. 
French, was placed in the court-house, 
Boston. 

W. D. Sohier, L. S.,’76, is president 
of the Boston Journal Co. 

Dr. G. H. Eaton, m ’96, has been 
appointed resident physician of the 
Holyoke City Hospital, having had a 
year’s practice in the Worcester hos- 
pitals. 

Drs. Wm. Cogswell, m ’94, and F. L. 
Jenkins, m ’90, are surgeon and ass’t 
surgeon of the 8th Mass. Vols. 

Charles Dutton, m 63, is surgeon of 
the 6th Mass. Vols. 

On April 20 J. L. M. Curry, / 45, 
delivered the oration at the 30th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Hampton Institute, Va. 

A. J. Draper, L. S., has enlisted as a 
private in Battery A, Mass. Vols. 

Judge Jacob Klein, /’71, has served 
for ten years on the St. Louis, Mo., 
Circuit bench. 

On Feb. 13, 1898, Robert Archibald 
Wheaton, m ’90, died suddenly at St. 
Paul. His funeral was one of the 
largest in recent years, indicating his 
great popularity with all classes. Dr. 
Wheaton was professor of Minor Sur- 
gery in the Medical Department of 
the University of Minnesota, and as- 
sistant surgeon on the staff of the 
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City and County Hospital, St. Paul, 
and assistant surgeon on the medical 
staff of the National Guard, State of 
Minnesota. He left a widow, and a 
daughter a few months old. He was 
a partner with his brother, Dr. C. A. 
Wheaton, m ’77. 

Dr. Marshall Larkin Lindsay, m 
63, died at Athol, Feb. 10. He was 
born in 1831, in Swanzey, N. H. He 
studied with his father and at New 
Salem Academy, and graduated at 
Harvard Medical School; was associ- 
ated with his father, and succeeded 
to his practice. In 1878 he married 
Luella M. Sly, of Webster, and four 
years later removed to Athol. He 
was a Mason, a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, and a prominent 
Prohibitionist. In Dana he had held 
office in the school committee, and 
other positions. 

Prof. W. K. Brooks, p ’75, who 
holds the chair of Zodlogy in Johns 
Hopkins, was fifty years old on March 
26, and the students presented him an 
oil portrait of himself to mark the 
event. “He is well known through- 
out the scientific world,” says the Bal- 
timore News, “ for researches and dis- 
coveries in marine animals of the 
groups crustacea, mollusca and the 
primitive vertebrates. His memoir 
on the stomatopods was published in 
England by the British government in 
the reports of the Challenger expedi- 
tion. Other papers have been pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Eng- 
land, by the Boston Natural History 
Society, and by the Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Brooks was editor 
of The Studies of the Biological Lab- 
oratory, a magazine, and is now edit- 
ing a series of memoirs from the bio- 
logical laboratory of the University. 
Chief among these is his famous work 
on the exceedingly intricate life of the 
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salpa, an apparently simple sea ani- 
mal, about the size of a thimble, 
which yet presents most difficult prob- 
lems.” 

Dr. I. T. Talbot, m 54, has resigned 
as active dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity Medical School, a position he has 
held for over 15 years. 

Col. James Fenner Lee, L. S., ’62, 
died in Baltimore, Jan. 31. He was 
born in Providence, R. I. The de- 
ceased was educated abroad, attended 
prominent Swiss schools, and was a 
graduate of the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand, Paris. At the age of 18 he 
returned to America and began the 
study of law at Harvard, and was ad- 
mitted to the Baltimore bar. While 
yet a youthful practitioner, he in col- 
laboration with J. I. Cohen compiled 
the third volume of a digest of the 
decisions of the Court of Appeals. 
He represented his county as a sen- 
ator in the Maryland legislative ses- 
sions of 1876 and 1878. In 1885 he 
was appointed by President Cleveland 
as chargé d’affaires to Austria. He 
returned at the close of the Cleveland 
administration, and became chief clerk 
to the State Department. When the 
republic of Brazil was organized, after 
the deposition of Dom Pedro, he was 
commissioned by President Harrison 
as the chargé d’affaires at Rio. He 
remained there until failing health 
forced him to return. 

Dr. J. A. Hogan, m ’97, after a 
year’s service at the Carney Hospital, 
Boston, has begun practice in Law- 
rence. 

William Augustus Rogers, assistant 
at the Astronomical Observatory, 
1870-77, and assistant professor of 
Astronomy, 1877-86, died at Water- 
ville, Me., where he was professor in 
Colby University, on March 1. He 
was born in 1832. 
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Judge J. R. Dunbar, L. S., ’72, has 
resigned from the Mass. Superior 
Court, after ten years’ service, and 
resumed the practice of law in Boston 
with C. S. Rackemann, L. S., ’79, and 
Felix Rackemann, L. S., ’82. 

G. S. Selfridge, 7 ’92, has been 
elected to the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives from Ward 11, Boston. 

J. J. Astor, Sp., 86, has given the 
New York Yacht Club prize-cups, to 
take the place of the Goelet cups, to 
be competed for in the Newport races. 

In February the 80th birthday of 
the Hon. G. S. Boutwell, h ’51, was 
celebrated by a banquet in Boston. 
He is the oldest surviving ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Frank Burke, / ’82, local forecast 
official and division superintendent for 
Kentucky of the Weather Bureau, 
died at Watertown on March1. He 
went to Louisville, Ky., from Colum- 
bus, O., in 1886; in 1892 was promoted 
to be forecast official, and last De- 
cember to be division superintendent. 

Major R. W. Millsaps, / ’58, is pre- 
sident of the Capital State Bank of 
New Orleans, La. 

John Parker Maynard, m 748, died 
in Dedham on Feb. 26. He was born 
in Boston, April 10, 1816; attended 
the Latin School, Bradford Academy, 
and Yale College, and then studied 
medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School. While still a student he dis- 
covered collodion, but with a large 
sense of professional obligation he 
declined to patent it. Soon after tak- 
ing his degree he settled at Dedham, 
and practiced there nearly 50 years. 
He was president of the Norfolk Med- 
ical Society several years, and also a 
councilor of the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety. Dr. Maynard married Caro- 
line Elizabeth Fales, of Dedham, who 
survives him. Of this marriage there 
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were three children, two of whom, 
Herbert Maynard and Mrs. Helen L. 
Russell, of Dedham, are still living. 

President McKinley has appointed 
Prof. C. E. Munroe, s ’71, on the 
board of visitors to the U. S. Naval 
Academy. 

The address of Dr. W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, secretary of the Harvard 
Dental Alumni Association, is 184 
Boylston St., Boston, and not 196 
Marlborough St., as stated in the last 
issue. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed W. B. 
Stevens, L. S., 67, an associate justice 
of the Mass. Superior Court. 

The Rev. Solon Wanton Bush, t ’48, 
died suddenly in Boston on March 19. 
He was a native of Newport, R. L 
graduated at Brown University in 
1845, and from the Harvard Divinity 
School. His first parish was at Bur- 
lington, Vt., where he spent several 
years. Then he accepted a call to 
Brattleboro, Vt., and came from there 
to Medfield. About thirty years ago 
he accepted a position as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Needham, where 
he labored for twenty years. He re- 
tired from active clerical work about 
ten years ago. During the war he 
was American correspondent for the 
London Daily News. From 1863 to 
1872 he edited the Christian Register. 

Dr. Woodbridge Ruggles Howes 
died at Hanover, Feb. 7. He was 
born in Rochester, Aug. 15, 1817. Af- 
ter teaching for several years he en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School. 
At the outbreak of the war he en- 
listed in Company D, 18th Massachu- 
setts Infantry, as first lieutenant, 
serving at Arlington Heights and in 
the Peninsula campaign. In the fall 
of 1862 Dr. Howes was appointed 
post surgeon of Camp Joe Hooker at 
Readville, and went to the seat of war 
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with the 3d Massachusetts Infantry, 
remaining with it until it was mus- 
tered out of service. He settled in 
Hanover in 1863, and was in active 
practice for 25 years, when he re- 
tired on account of ill-health. Dr. 
Howes married Miss Mary W. White 
of Middleboro’ in 1847, who died in 
1891. He was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, Joseph E. 
Wilder Post 83, G. A. R., North River 
Lodge 167, I. O. O. F., and Riverside 
Rebekah Lodge 41, I. 0. O. F. A 
son, Dr. C. L. Howes, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. W. Beal, survive him. 

The Rev. W. C. Littlefield, Div. 
Sch., ’89, was installed as pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Neponset, 
on Feb. 20. His address is 4 High 
St., Neponset. 

Dr. Joseph Daniel Couch, m ’83, a 
native of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
died at Cambridgeport, March 16. He 
came to Boston with his parents when 
very young, and attended the Boylston 
and English High schools. After re- 
ceiving his degree of M. D. from Har- 
vard in 1883, he practiced with his 
brother, J. F. Couch, m ’72, in Somer- 
ville, where he was connected with 
many societies, and at the time of his 
death was a member of Benedict 
Court 89, M. C. O. F., of which he 
had been chief ranger ; president of 
the Irish Land League; member of 
Division 17, A. O. H.; member of the 
Shiel Literary Association; and chair- 
man of the Democratic ward and city 
committee. He removed to Cam- 
bridge in 1890, and in September, 1893, 
was appointed by President Cleveland 
a member of the United States Pen- 
sion Examining Board. He was presi- 
dent of the board until failing health 
caused his resignation a few months 
ago. He was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Catholic Union, the Boston 
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Catholic Alumni Club, Tremont Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, medical in- 
spector of St. Mary of the Annun- 
ciation School in Cambridge, and 
member of the Massachusetts Medi- 
eal Society. At the annual conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Catholic 
Order of Foresters, held in 1885, he 
was elected high medical examiner of 
the order, and held that position by 
yearly reélection to the time of his 
death. 

Judge William Barron Chapin Pear- 
sons, of Holyoke, died March 20. He 
was born in Fairlee, Vt., in 1824. His 
parents moved when he was quite 
young to Bradford, Vt., and there his 
education was begun, first in the com- 
mon schools and afterward in the 
academy. He took his degree of 
LL. B. from the Harvard Law School 
in 1849. He then entered the office 
of the late Judge Henry Morris, of 
Springfield, for a short period, being 
from there admitted to the Hampden 
County bar, and in June of the same 
year removed to Holyoke, where he 
opened an office. He was chosen first 
mayor of the city in 1874, and held 
the office three terms. He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, of 
the Second Congregational Church, of 
the Pequot and Bay State clubs, and 
other social organizations, and was for 
several years president of the Hol- 
yoke and Westfield R. R. 

Levi Abbot, / ’50, died at Hollis, 
N. H., March 11. He was born in 
Wilton, N. H., May 26, 1818. After 
graduation from Yale in 1840, he 
studied law for a time at Nashua, N. 
H., and then went to Virginia as a 
teacher, where he remained until 1849. 
He then took a course in the Harvard 
Law School, graduating in 1850. He 
was admitted to the bar, but prefer- 
ring to teach instead of practicing 
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law he went to Newark, N. J., in 1854, 
and remained there for several years, 
part of the time as a teacher of the 
classics in the Wesleyan Institute, and 
part of the time in conducting an Eng- 
lish and classical school of his own. 
In 1862 his health began to fail, and 
he moved to Hollis, N. H. Since then 
he has been a director, and part of the 
time librarian, of the Hollis Public 
Library. He was also for many years 
superintendent of schools, but resigned 
in 1870. On Jan. 1, 1857, he married 
Matilda Abbot, of Wilton, N. H. 
Gen. William Booth Taliaferro, L. 
S., ’42, died at Gloucester Court House, 
Feb. 27. He was born Dee. 28, 1821 ; 
studied at William and Mary College 
and at the Harvard Law School ; at 
the outbreak of the Mexican war was 
commissioned captain and rose to be 
major; commanded the Virginia 
troops assembled at Charlestown at 
the trial and execution of John Brown 
in 1859. In 1861, in command of 
these troops he seized Norfolk. He 
was rapidly promoted in the Confed- 
erate army to a brigadiership, serving 
under Stonewall Jackson until the bat- 
tle of Cedar Mountain. He was then 
ordered to Charleston, S. C., and given 
command of Fort Wagner, which he 
defended against the attack by land 
and sea of the Union forces. Subse- 
quently he was commissioned major- 
general, and distinguished himself at 
Averysboro and Bentonville at the 
close of the war. Gen. Taliaferro 
was elected to the Virginia legislature 
after his return from the Mexican 
war ; was at different times a candi- 
date for Congress and for the govern- 
orship of Virginia; was a presiden- 
tial elector in 1856; and was judge for 
Gloucester County. For two years, 
1874-76, he was grand master of the 
Virginia State lodge of Freemasons. 
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He was also chancellor of William 
and Mary College, and president of 
the board of the Farmville Normal 
School. He married Sallie N. Lyons, 
of Richmond, by whom he had two 
daughters and five sons, all of whom 
are living. 

J. J. Astor, Sp., ’86, has not only vol- 
unteered to go himself to the war inany 
capacity to which he may be assigned 
by the President, but has also volun- 
teered to provide and equip entirely 
at his own expense a battery of artil- 
lery, and, furthermore, to carry free of 
cost to the government such United 
States troops as may require to be 
transported over his railroads during 
the war. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


It is important that the name of 
every Harvard man serving in the 
present war should be recorded in the 
Graduates’ Magazine. The lists printed 
this time are necessarily incomplete, 
but secretaries and others are earnestly 
requested to send before the next 
number the names of all graduate 
and temporary members of the Uni- 
versity who are engaged in any branch 
of the army or navy. 

At the annual meeting of the Suf- 
folk District Medical Society, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., 
F. H. Brown, °57; vice-pres., H. L. 
Burrell, m ’79; sec., John Dane, ’88; 
treasurer, A. S. Knight, ’87; librarian, 
B. J. Jeffries, 54; commissioner of 
trials, C. W. Swan, ’60. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed the fol- 
lowing to serve on the committee of 
ten of the Mass. Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation: H. L. Higginson, [55], G. v. 
L. Meyer, ’79, P. A. Collins, 7 ’71, 
C. J. Paine, 55, R. M. Burnett, ’91, 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., 84. 
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The committee to suggest names for 
nomination to the Board of Overseers 
report this list : — 

1851, H. W. Haynes, Boston; 1852, 
S. L. Thorndike, Weston; 1853, R. S. 
Rantoul, Salem; 1858, E. G. Porter, 
Lexington; 1858, Winslow Warren, 
Dedham; 1860, G. E. Adams, Chicago, 
Ill.; 1861, L. S. Dabney, Boston; 1861, 
N. P. Hallowell, West Medford; 1862, 
J. E. Hudson, Boston; 1862, H. S. 
Huidekoper, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1866, 
Moorfield Storey, Brookline; 1869, A. 
G. Fox, New York; 1869, F. H. Apple- 
ton, Peabody; 1870, W. F. Wharton, 
Groton; 1872, W. C. Loring, Boston; 
1875, S. D. Warren, Boston; 1877, 
Sigourney Butler, Boston. The va- 
cancies to be filled on Commencement 
are five for the full term of six years, 
in place of Henry Lee, G. E. Adams, 
J. C. Carter, S. M. Weld, and Moor- 
field Storey, whose terms of office ex- 
pire. Of these, Henry Lee and J. 
C. Carter have declined to serve again; 
S. M. Weld is ineligible; G. E. Adams 
and Moorfield Storey are eligible. It 
is interesting to note that Messrs. Lee, 
Carter, Weld, and Storey were op- 
posed to the extension of the franchise, 
and G. E. Adams favored it, in the re- 
cent contest. 

A summary of the investigations 
and observations of Mr. Edmund Her- 
sey, instructor in Agriculture at the 
Bussey Institution, on the agricultural 
value of reclaimed marsh lands, has 
been printed in the Report (to the 
Mass. Legislature, 1898) of the Joint 
Board on the Restoration of Green 
Harbor in the Town of Marshfield. 

Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, is president 
of the Trinity Club, Boston, and Dr. 
Robert Amory, ’63, is vice-president. 

N. P. Hallowell, ’61, and T. P. Beal, 
69, are members of the Boston Clear- 
ing-house Committee. 
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The new window at the north end 
of the Memorial Hall transept will 
be completed by Commencement. The 
window, designed by Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, of Boston, is in memory of 
the Harvard students who died in the 
civil war. The donor’s name will be 
kept secret until the window is fin- 
ished. In the centre of the five mul- 
lioned windows will be the arms of 
the College, and a large tablature con- 
taining a memorial inscription, writ- 
ten by President Eliot and translated 
into Latin by Profs. Morgan and 
Greenough. A soldier in armor, with 
a crimson cape and banner, will be 
seen in the extreme left-hand corner 
of these five windows ; while in the 
corresponding right-hand corner will 
be a figure representing a student in 
a crimson suit and wearing a cap and 
gown. Shrines and short Latin in- 
scriptions to the soldier and scholar 
will be found on the remaining mul- 
lioned windows. In the four quatre- 
foils will be four cherubs and the 
words, “ Virtus,” “ Honor,” “ Fides,” 
and “ Amor.” 

The following is a partial list of 
Harvard officers in the First Corps of 
Mass. Cadets: Surgeon, Dr. W. L. 
Richardson, ’64; ass’t surgeon, Dr. 
C. M. Green, ’74; inspector of rifle 
practice, W. A. Hayes, ’84; paymas- 
ter, C. E. Stearns, ’91; Company A, 
Capt. T. B. Ticknor, ’70; Company B, 
Winthrop Wetherbee, ’87, second 
lieut.; Company C, W. L. Bouvé, 
1’79, first lient.; V. C. Pond, d ’80, 
second lieut.— Second Corps of Mass. 
Cadets: Adjutant, Andrew Fitz, ’70; 
surgeon, J. E. Simpson, m ’91; inspec- 
tor of rifle practice, C. S. Tuckerman, 
74. — Battery A, Boston: Ass’t sur- 
geon, Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87.— First 
Battalion Light Artillery, Mass.: Vet- 
erinary surgeon, Dr. F. H. Osgood. 
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At the annual meeting of the Hu- 
mane Society of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Dr. J. C. Warren, 
63, was elected president in place of 
H. H. Hunnewell, who resigned ; C. 
W. Amory, ’63, was chosen first vice- 
pres. ; F.C. Welch, L. S., ’70, treas.; 
Dr. G. B. Shattuck, 63, corresponding 
secretary. The other trustees of the 
society are W. C. Loring, ’72, F. L. 
Higginson, ’63, J. T. Morse, Jr., ’60, 
Dr. H. F. Sears, ’83, and C. P. Curtis, 
Jr., 83. 

The New England Association of 
Phillips Exeter Academy Alumni held 
its annual meeting on April 12. 
Among the Harvard men elected as 
officers are F. R. Stoddard, ’66, pres.; 
J. C. Davis, ’58, R. O. Harris, ’77, and 
M. P. White, ’72, vice-pres.; J. A. 
Tufts, ’78, sec. ; Robert Winsor, ’80, 
treas. 

Among the officers of the Mass. 
Historical Society for the ensuing year 
are C. F. Adams, ’56, pres.; S. A. 
Green, ’51, T. J. Coolidge, 50, vice- 
pres.; E. J. Young, ’48, recording sec.; 
H. W. Haynes, ’51, corresponding sec. ; 
C. C. Smith, h ’87, treas.; S. A. Green, 
51, librarian; H. F. Jenks, ’63, cabi- 
net-keeper; C. R. Codman, 749, W. 
W. Crapo, L. §., ’54, Winslow War- 
ren, ’58, Barrett Wendell, ’77, and G. 
B. Chase, 56, members at large of the 
council; C. C. Smith, A ’87, Arthur 
Lord, ’71, J. T. Morse, Jr., 60, and C. 
F. Adams, ’56, committee on publica- 
tion of memorial editions of Brad- 
ford’s and Winthrop’s Histories; A. 
B. Hart, ’80, and A. L. Lowell, ’77, 
committee on unpublished manuscript 
collections. 

The Boston Athletic Club recently 
elected Lawrence Tucker, ’65, pres.; 
F. W. Smith, ’79, vice-pres.; J. O. 
Shaw, Jr., ’73, treas.; G. W. Beals, 
83, sec. 
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The annual meeting of the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge, resulted in the elec- 
tion of E. B. Hale, 7 ’75, pres. ; Jabez 
Fox, ’71, vice-pres. ; H. A. Chase, ’71, 
sec.; B.S. Hurlbut, ’87, director for 
three years; A. R. Marsh, ’83, com- 
mittee on admissions ; E. R. Cogswell, 
64, auditor. 

N. T. Kidder, a ’82, and J. D. W. 
French, ’63, have been elected trustees 
of the Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. 

The average number of men who 
took their meals at Memorial during 
the working week of March 21-26 was 
1,004. The average attendance by 
half-hours was: Breakfast, 7.30 to 8, 
161; 8 to 8.30, 181 ; 8.30 to 9, 445; 
9 to 10, 123: lunch, 12 to 12.30, 412 ; 
12.30 to 1, 337 ; 1 to 1.40, 390 : dinner, 
5 to 5.30, 224; 5.30 to 6, 295; 6 to 
6.30, 340 ; 6.30 to 6.50, 104. 

F. H. Prince, [’82], J. E. Thayer,’85, 
Paul Butler, ’75, and Edward Read, 
69, are directors of the New England 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

The following committee to raise a 
fund for a permanent memorial to the 
late Marshall Newell, ’94, has been 
formed: William M. Conant, ’79, 
chairman; C. W. Bliss, ’83, A. P. 
Gardner, ’86, H. W. Keyes, ’87, J. H. 
Sears, ’89, S. V. R. Crosby, ’91, F. 
W. Hallowell, ’93, C. T. Bond, ’94, B. 
G. Waters, 94, G. C. Lee, Jr., 794, 
treasurer. It is suggested that the 
memorial take the form of a gate. 
Contributions, however small, may be 
sent to any member of the committee, 
or to the treasurer, George C. Lee, 
Jr., 44 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Dr. J. J. Minot, ’74, is president of 
the Mass. Emergency and Hygiene 
Association; Drs. R. W. Greenleaf, 
77, A. K. Stone, ’83, and F. C. Gray, 
66, are members of its executive com- 
mittee. Dr. Francis Minot, ’41, is an 
honorary member. 
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J. H. Hyde, ’98, chairman of the 
Undergraduate University Club Com- 
mittee, reports that after careful con- 
sideration of the practical methods of 
running a university club the commit- 
tee has felt very much encouraged. 
From the managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania University Club, it has found 
that Houston Hall, their Club, where 
the annual dues of the members are 
only $2, has been self-supporting. Mr. 
R. S. Peabody has kindly drawn plans 
for a building, containing all that is 
desired, which can be built for less 
than was at first expected. The com- 
mittee has completed its preparations 
for issuing an explanatory pamphlet 
containing Mr. Peabody’s plans, to be 
sent to all alumni, but, owing to the 
war, deems it wise to delay its publi- 
cation. 

At a mass meeting of the students, 
money was subscribed to present the 
cruiser Harvard with a stand of col- 
ors and with a loving cup, on which 
will be engraved these lines from 
Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode: ” — 

‘* What were our lives without thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee ; 
We will not dare to doubt thee ; 
But ask whatever else and we will dare.”’ 

August Belmont, ’74, L. C. Ledyard, 
72, and W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, pres., 
are directors of the Long Island R. R. 
Co. 

A tablet to Samuel Adams, 1740, the 
Revolutionary patriot, was dedicated 
at the Old Granary Burying Ground, 
Boston, on April 19. 

Officers of the Mass. Sons of the 
American Revolution are: Pres., F. 
H. Appleton, ’69; vice-pres., H. C. 
Lodge, ’71; Nathan Appleton, ’63, F. 
H. Brown, ’58; sec., C. E. Stearns, ’91; 
treas., C. M. Green, ’74; managers for 
three years, S. D. Gilbert, ’62, F. H. 
Lincoln, ’67. 
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C. H. C. Wright, ’91, is president, 
and Nathan Appleton, ’63, is vice- 
president of the Ligue Littéraire 
Franco-Américaine. 

The June entrance examinations will 
be held in 36 places besides Cam- 
bridge. 

Mayor Quincy, ’80, Col. H. S. Rus- 
sell, 60, H. L. Higginson, [’55], and 
Francis Peabody, L. S., ’78, are trus- 
tees of a fund subscribed for the fami- 
lies of six firemen killed in Boston on 
Feb. 6. 

R. S. Bickford, ’85, is vice-president 
of the New England Delta Upsilon 
Club; R. A. Jordan, ’92, is treasurer; 
and A. S. Hayes, ’91, a director. 

The Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, J. G. 
Thorp, Jr., 79, Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, and R. T. 
Paine, ’55, are vice-presidents of the 
New England Watch and Ward Soci- 
ety. J.D. W. French, ’63, C. W. Birt- 
well, ’85, Dr. E. W. Dwight, m ’91, and 
the Rev. Raymond Calkins, ’90, are 
directors. 

Baron de Coubertin, president of the 
Franco-American Union, has founded 
two medals for students at Johns Hop- 
kins and Harvard universities, to be 
awarded annually on the same condi- 
tions as those governing the medals 
already instituted at Princeton and 
New Orleans. The medals bear the 
names of De Tocqueville and Pasteur. 
The subjects to be treated in the com- 
petition for the medals relate to con- 
temporary France. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, R. H. Dana, ’74, 
Amory Eliot, ’77, P. V. R. Ely, ’78, G. 
B. Gannett, Jr., 97, Robert Grant, ’73, 
R. C. Hooper, [’73], W. M. Richard- 
son, 79, Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, and J. 
G. Thorp, ’79, are among the organiz- 
ers of the Cambridge Golf and Country 
Club, with links and club-house on the 
Adams estate, Watertown. 
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Dr. R. H. Derby, ’64, C. F. McKim, 
h’90, H. W. Poor, ’65, and J. H. Robb, 
[66], are trustees of the recently or- 
ganized Orchestra Society of New 
York city. 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon of 
Feb. 28 a fire broke out in the third 
story of Hilton Block. Fortunately, 
few students were in the building at 
the time, and of these all but J. J. 
Henney, 1901, got out without diffi- 
culty. He found his escape cut off by 
the staircase, and the door of the room 
leading to the fire-escape locked; ac- 
cordingly he hung for some time from 
the cornice of the fourth story, and 
finally dropped about 60 feet into a 
life-net. Though severely shaken up, 
he was able to leave the hospital in 
the course of a fortnight. The loss 
on the building by fire and water was 
$20,000. The fire called attention to 
the inefficiency of the Cambridge fire 
department, and to the inadequacy 
of escapes, not only in Hilton Block 
but in several of the dormitories in 
the College Yard. In some of these 
buildings, the only escape, if the stair- 
case were burning, is by ropes ; but it 
is a question how many students could 
successfully climb down a rope from 
the top story of Thayer, for instance, 
in broad daylight and quiet, much 
less at night amid the excitement 
of a fire. 

Prince Albert of Belgium visited 
Harvard on March 19, and was enter- 
tained by President Eliot. 

A. H. Hardy, ’61, A. A. Lawrence, 
70, and H. G. Curtis, 65, have been 
appointed by the Boston Associated 
Board of Trade members of the Mer- 
chants’ Municipal Committee for 1898- 
99. 

Dr. H. C. Spencer, d ’77, has an 
office in the Stevens Building, New- 
ton. 
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Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast has re- 
ceived acommunication from the Aca- 
démie Francaise, through M. Gaston 
Boissier, its permanent secretary, con- 
veying its thanks for Prof. de Sumi- 
chrast’s translation of Racine’s A thalie, 
and for his services in the cause of the 
study of French. 

The Gold Democrats of Massachu- 
setts have on their State committee as 
chairman, Godfrey Morse, ’70; vice- 
chairman, Waldo Lincoln, ’70; see., J. 
C. Lane, ’75; exec. com., J. T. Bur- 
nett, [’91], Charles Warren,’89; finance 
committee, C. C. Jackson, 63, R. M. 
Burnett, Morton Prince, 75. 

The Rey. Arthur Peaslee, Div. Sch., 
’97, is rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Lawrence. 

Dr. H. O. Marey, Jr., m ’97, is in the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York city. 

The National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has elected Dr. James Dwight, ’74, 
pres.; R. D. Wrenn, 95, and L. E. 
Ware, ’99, exec. com. 

L. S. Dabney, ’61, is president, C. 
P. Greenough, ’63, treasurer, and Si- 
gourney Butler, ’77, secretary, of the 
Boston Bar Association. 

Winthrop Cowdin, ’85, G. H. Mairs, 
’89, and T. L. Park, ’83, are directors 
of the Knollwood Country Club, N. Y. 

Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, Francis Bart- 
lett, ’57, F. L. Higginson, 63, and 
Morgan Rotch, ’71, are directors of 
the Illinois Steel Co. 

Mayor Van Wyck has appointed H. 
E. Howland, / ’57, and C. F. McKim, 
h ’90, members of the Greater New 
York Art Commission. 

Among the officers of the Mass. 
Episcopal Club are C. G. Saunders, 
’67, pres., and Grant Walker, ’73, 
exec. com. 

Secretary Long renamed the steamer 
New York the Harvard ; she has been 
equipped as an auxiliary cruiser. 
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J. H. Hyde, 98, chairman of the 
Undergraduate University Club Com- 
mittee, reports that after careful con- 
sideration of the practical methods of 
running a university club the commit- 
tee has felt very much encouraged. 
From the managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania University Club, it has found 
that Houston Hall, their Club, where 
the annual dues of the members are 
only $2, has been self-supporting. Mr. 
R. S. Peabody has kindly drawn plans 
for a building, containing all that is 
desired, which can be built for less 
than was at first expected. The com- 
mittee has completed its preparations 
for issuing an explanatory pamphlet 
containing Mr. Peabody’s plans, to be 
sent to all alumni, but, owing to the 
war, deems it wise to delay its publi- 
cation. 

At amass meeting of the students, 
money was subscribed to present the 
cruiser Harvard with a stand of col- 
ors and with a loving cup, on which 
will be engraved these lines from 
Lowell’s “ Commemoration Ode: ” — 


‘* What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee ; 
We will not dare to doubt thee ; 
But ask whatever else and we will dare.”’ 

August Belmont, ’74, L. C. Ledyard, 
72, and W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, pres., 
are directors of the Long Island R. R. 
Co. 

A tablet to Samuel Adams, 1740, the 
Revolutionary patriot, was dedicated 
at the Old Granary Burying Ground, 
Boston, on April 19. 

Officers of the Mass. Sons of the 
American Revolution are: Pres., F. 
H. Appleton, 69; vice-pres., H. C. 
Lodge, ’71; Nathan Appleton, ’63, F. 
H. Brown, ’58; sec., C. E. Stearns, ’91; 
treas., C. M. Green, ’74; managers for 
three years, S. D. Gilbert, ’62, F. H. 
Lincoln, ’67. 
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C. H. C. Wright, ’91, is president, 
and Nathan Appleton, ’63, is vice- 
president of the Ligue Littéraire 
Franco-Américaine. 

The June entrance examinations will 
be held in 36 places besides Cam- 
bridge. 

Mayor Quincy, ’80, Col. H. S. Rus- 
sell, 60, H. L. Higginson, [’55], and 
Francis Peabody, L. S., ’78, are trus- 
tees of a fund subscribed for the fami- 
lies of six firemen killed in Boston on 
Feb. 6. 

R. S. Bickford, ’85, is vice-president 
of the New England Delta Upsilon 
Club ; R. A. Jordan, ’92, is treasurer; 
and A. S. Hayes, ’91, a director. 

The Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, J. G. 
Thorp, Jr., 79, Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, 
Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, and R. T. 
Paine, 55, are vice-presidents of the 
New England Watch and Ward Soci- 
ety. J.D. W. French, 63, C. W. Birt- 
well, ’85, Dr. E. W. Dwight, m ’91, and 
the Rev. Raymond Calkins, ’90, are 
directors. 

Baron de Coubertin, president of the 
Franeo-American Union, has founded 
two medals for students at Johns Hop- 
kins and Harvard universities, to be 
awarded annually on the same condi- 
tions as those governing the medals 
already instituted at Princeton and 
New Orleans. The medals bear the 
names of De Tocqueville and Pasteur. 
The subjects to be treated in the com- 
petition for the medals relate to con- 
temporary France. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, R. H. Dana, ’74, 
Amory Eliot, ’77, P. V. R. Ely, ’78, G. 
B. Gannett, Jr., 97, Robert Grant, ’73, 
R. C. Hooper, [’73], W. M. Richard- 
son, 79, Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, and J. 
G. Thorp, ’79, are among the organiz- 
ers of the Cambridge Golf and Country 
Club, with links and club-house on the 
Adams estate, Watertown. 
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Dr. R. H. Derby, ’64, C. F. McKim, 
h’90, H. W. Poor, ’65, and J. H. Robb, 
[’66], are trustees of the recently or- 
ganized Orchestra Society of New 
York city. 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon of 
Feb. 28 a fire broke out in the third 
story of Hilton Block. Fortunately, 
few students were in the building at 
the time, and of these all but J. J. 
Henney, 1901, got out without diffi- 
culty. He found his escape cut off by 
the staircase, and the door of the room 
leading to the fire-escape locked; ac- 
cordingly he hung for some time from 
the cornice of the fourth story, and 
finally dropped about 60 feet into a 
life-net. Though severely shaken up, 
he was able to leave the hospital in 
the course of a fortnight. The loss 
on the building by fire and water was 
$20,000. The fire called attention to 
the inefficiency of the Cambridge fire 
department, and to the inadequacy 
of escapes, not only in Hilton Block 
but in several of the dormitories in 
the College Yard. In some of these 
buildings, the only escape, if the stair- 
case were burning, is by ropes ; but it 
is a question how many students could 
successfully climb down a rope from 
the top story of Thayer, for instance, 
in broad daylight and quiet, much 
less at night amid the excitement 
of a fire. 

Prince Albert of Belgium visited 
Harvard on March 19, and was enter- 
tained by President Eliot. 

A. H. Hardy, 61, A. A. Lawrence, 
70, and H. G. Curtis, 65, have been 
appointed by the Boston Associated 
Board of Trade members of the Mer- 
chants’ Municipal Committee for 1898- 
99. 

Dr. H. C. Spencer, d ’77, has an 
office in the Stevens Building, New- 
ton. 
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Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast has re- 
ceived a communication from the Aca- 
démie Francaise, through M. Gaston 
Boissier, its permanent secretary, con- 
veying its thanks for Prof. de Sumi- 
chrast’s translation of Racine’s A thalie, 
and for his services in the cause of the 
study of French. 

The Gold Democrats of Massachu- 
setts have on their State committee as 
chairman, Godfrey Morse, ’70 ; vice- 
chairman, Waldo Lincoln, ’70; sec., J. 
C. Lane, ’75; exec. com., J. T. Bur- 
nett, [’91], Charles Warren,’89; finance 
committee, C. C. Jackson, 63, R. M. 
Burnett, Morton Prince, ’75. 

The Rev. Arthur Peaslee, Div. Sch., 
’97, is rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Lawrence. 

Dr. H. O. Marcy, Jr., m ’97, is in the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York city. 

The National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has elected Dr. James Dwight, ’74, 
pres.; R. D. Wrenn, ’95, and L. E. 
Ware, ’99, exec. com. 

L. S. Dabney, ’61, is president, C. 
P. Greenough, ’63, treasurer, and Si- 
gourney Butler, ’77, secretary, of the 
Boston Bar Association. 

Winthrop Cowdin, ’85, G. H. Mairs, 
89, and T. L. Park, ’83, are directors 
of the Knollwood Country Club, N. Y. 

Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, Francis Bart- 
lett, ’57, F. L. Higginson, ’63, and 
Morgan Rotch, ’71, are directors of 
the Illinois Steel Co. 

Mayor Van Wyck has appointed H. 
E. Howland, / ’57, and C. F. McKim, 
h ’90, members of the Greater New 
York Art Commission. 

Among the officers of the Mass. 
Episcopal Club are C. G. Saunders, 
’67, pres., and Grant Walker, ’73, 
exec. com. 

Secretary Long renamed the steamer 
New York the Harvard ; she has been 
equipped as an auxiliary cruiser. 
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Many persons think that Harvard’s 
success isdue toherage. Butthisisa 
mistake. It is not due to her age, but 
to her youth. Hundreds are flocking 
within her walls, not because of the 
praeclarum et venerabile nomen, but be- 
cause she is taking the most advanced 
positions way out upon the frontiers 
of educational thought and of educa- 
tional liberty. — Yale Alumni Weekly. 

The Crimson has been comparing the 
statistics of “dropped” students at 
Harvard and Yale, and prints the fol- 
lowing summary : Class of ’94, Har- 
vard, 54, or 16} per cent., left without 
degrees ; Yale, 34, or 13} per cent., 
Class of ’95, Harvard, 61, or 17.2 
per cent., Yale, 30, or 11.4 per cent.; 
Class of 96, Harvard, 80, or 20.2 per 
cent., Yale, 50, or 17.3 per cent. The 
conclusion is that it is harder not only 
to enter Harvard, but also to stay in 
Harvard than Yale. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Free Trade League, April 26, 
the following-named officers were 
elected: Vice-pres., C. F. Adams, ’56, 
P. A. Collins, / ’71, William Endicott, 
Jr.,h 88, C. S. Hamlin, 83, Henry 
Lee, ’36, A. T. Lyman, ’53, Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., ’75, F. O. Prince, ’36, 
H. W. Putnam, ’69, Josiah Quincy, 
80; for Connecticut, D. A. Wells, 
s 51; exec. com., T. T. Baldwin, ’86, 
P. F. Hall, ’89, D. B. Hoar, ’76, F. B. 
Holder, ’81, Joseph Lee, ’83, G. M. 
Nash, ’77, J. P. Parmenter, ’81, and 
J. B. Moors, ’83. 

J. G. Jack is giving a course of lec- 
tures and field meetings at the Arnold 
Arboretum on New England trees and 
shrubs. 

Officers of the Boston Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society are: 
Pres., F. W. Putnam; vice-pres., W. W. 
Newell, 59; treas., Montague Cham- 
berlain. 


Officers of the Boston Lying-In Hos- 
pital for 1898 are, Nathaniel Thayer, 
71, pres.; H. H. Sprague, ’64, vice- 
pres.; G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, treas.; Oli- 
ver Ames, ’86, C. W. Hubbard, ’78, 
Samuel Wells, ’58, G. G. Crocker, ’64, 
Dr. J. C. Warren, ’63, and Dr. G. B. 
Shattuck, ’63, trustees. The present 
staff of the hospital consists of Dr. W. 
L. Richardson, ’64, visiting physician; 
Dr. C. M. Green, ’74, assistant visiting 
physician; the out-patient department 
is in charge of Drs. Edward Reynolds, 
81, C. W. Townsend, ’81, and George 
Haven, m 83. 

Officers of the Mass. Republican 
Club for 1898 are, pres., W. D. So- 
hier, L. S., °76; treas., A. L. Devens, 
74; vice-pres., E. D. Hayden, ’54, G. 
v. L. Meyer, ’79, John Read, ’62, E. E. 
Hale, ’39, R. H. Gardiner, ’76, A. P. 
Gardner, ’86, Curtis Guild, Jr., 81, F. 
C. Lowell, ’76. 

Judge Jeremiah Smith, ’56, and A. 
E. Pillsbury, / ’91, are vice-presidents 
of the Mass. Sons of New Hampshire; 
E. B. Hale, / ’75, is a director. 

The officers of the Boston Athe- 
naeum Library for 1898 are, pres., 
Samuel Eliot, ’39; vice-pres., J. E. 
Cabot, ’40; treas., C. P. Bowditch, 
’63; sec., Albert Thorndike, ’81; trus- 
tees, E. N. Perkins, ’41, A. T. Lyman, 
63, J. C. Gray, 59, H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
Russell Gray, ’69, G. B. Shattuck, ’63, 
T. K. Lothrop, 49, C. C. Jackson, ’63, 
Barrett Wendell, ’77, O. W. Holmes, 
61, A. L. Lowell, ’77, F. J. Stimson, 
°76, and C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88. 

J. G. Thorp, ’79, is president of the 
Mass. Prison Association; other offi- 
cers are, R. H. Dana, ’74, Henry Lee, 
’36, vice-pres.; H. M. Sears, ’89, treas.; 
S. J. Barrows, t ’75, C. W. Birtwell, 
85, Edward Cummings, ’83, R. T. 
Paine, ’55, and Moses Williams, 68, 
directors. 
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On April 16 the U. S. Senate, by a 
vote of 67 to 21, passed a resolution 
recognizing the independence of Cuba 
and directing the President to compel 
Spain to relinquish that island. The 
Harvard men in the Senate voted as 
follows: Yes, W. E. Chandler, J ’54, 
George Gray, L. S., 62, H. C. Lodge, 
71, Samuel Pasco, ’58, Boies Penrose, 
81, E. O. Wolcott, 1’75; No, G. F. 
Hoar, 46. 

The Harvard Memorial Society re- 
cently discovered, stowed away in the 
Bursar’s office, the iron portion of an 
old sun-dial which was once on Har- 
vard Hall, over the steps. The society 
has been informed by Dr. E. E. Hale, 
’39, that the dial was in its place when 
his class was graduated. Just when 
it was taken down has not yet been 
learned. As soon as the dial can be 
restored to its original shape, it will 
be placed in its old position. 

Edward Wetmore, °60, H. E. Dem- 
ing, ’71, and A. G. Fox, ’69, are vice- 
presidents of the Nineteenth Century 
Club of New York. 

At its annual meeting in April the 
American Oriental Society elected 
D.C. Gilman, / 76, pres.; Profs. C. H. 
Toy and C. R. Lanman, vice-pres.; 
and H. C. Warren, ’79, treas. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, is presi- 
dent, and the Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
’86, is secretary, of the Free Religious 
Association of America. 

The Jefferson Club, Democratic, of 
Massachusetts, was organized in Bos- 
ton on Feb. 19. The Hon. P. A. Col- 
lins, / ’71, is a vice-president. 

Prizes. — The Ropes prize of $150, 
for the best essay on “ The Execution 
of the Due d’Enghien,” open to stu- 
dents of Harvard and the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been awarded to 
S. B. Fay of the Harvard Graduate 
School. The Toppan prize of $150, 


for an essay in political economy, has 
been awarded to C. A. Duniway, p ’97, 
at present assistant professor of His- 
tory in Leland Stanford University. 
No Sumner prize has been awarded 
this year. 

The Original Charter of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappu. — This in- 
teresting document, which turned up 
at an auction sale some time ago and 
was bought by a member and pre- 
sented to the present chapter of the 
society at William and Mary College, 
was returned by the chapter there to 
the Harvard Chapter last summer. 
An excellent heliotype facsimile has 
been made of it and is on sale at Se- 
ver’s University Bookstore, price 50 
cents. It will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of the price. It is dated Dee. 4, 
1779, and sets forth in full detail the 
conditions under which the new chap- 
ter was to be organized. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Crowell & Co. announce “The 
Glory of the Imperfect,’’ by Prof. G. 
H. Palmer, ’64, and “ The Evolution 
of the College Student,” by Pres. W. 
De W. Hyde, ’79, two essays, bound in 
cloth, 35 cts. each. 

Winter’s Tale, volume xi of the 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, by 
H. H. Furness, ’54, is published by 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Clifford Mitchell, ’75, has re- 
cently published a work on “Renal 
Therapeutics.” 
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‘‘The English Emersons, Emmer- 
sons, or Emhersons,” by P. H. Emer- 
son, published by David Nutt, London, 
is said to contain new information 
concerning the ancestry of R. W. 
Emerson, ’21. 

“The Life and Work of Thomas 
Dudley, the Second Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts,” by Augustine Jones, / ’67, 
is to be issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. Price to subscribers, 
$4. Among the illustrations promised 
is one of The Willows in the rear of 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, be- 
lieved to be on the line of Dudley’s 
fortification of Cambridge in 1631. 

The Bulletin of the Geological So- 
ciety of America for Feb. 19 is de- 
voted to a monograph of 27 pages on 
the “ Topography and Glacial De- 
posits of Mohawk Valley,” by A. P. 
Brigham, p ’92. (Rochester, N. Y.: 
Published by the Society.) 

W. M. Griswold, ’75, has issued 
“The Novels of 1897,” a two-column 
authors’ list filling twelve pages, with 
references to notices and date of no- 
tice in six literary journals; and a 
complementary classified subject-list, 
with the references carefully repeated. 
Africa, Asia, England, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Eccentric, Fanciful, Hu- 
morous, Ideas (with nine subdivi- 
sions), Occupations, Juvenile, are 
some of the headings. Besides the 
references to criticisms, the judgment 
is often summarized, as ‘ clever,” 
“loathsome,” ‘‘ forced,” “ impossible,” 
“ praised,” ete. Address, 25 Craigie 
St., Cambridge. 

The Putnams announce a new se- 
ries of scientific books, soon to be is- 
sued; in the list are “ The Stars,” by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, “The 
History of Science,” by C. S. Peirce, 
59, and “Age, Growth, Sex, and 
Death,” by Prof. C. S. Minot, p ’78. 


The first two numbers of the sec- 
ond series of the American Journal of 
Archaeology have been received. They 
contain, besides annual reports of the 
American Schools at Rome and Athens, 
and of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, plates representing the Ro- 
man codex of Catullus, the Arch of 
Trajan at Beneventura, and views and 
plans of the excavations at Assos. 
The appendix to No. 2 gives an ex- 
haustive list of books recommended 
for students of classical archaeology. 
Prof. J. H. Wright is editor-in-chief 
of the Journal; Prof. H. N. Fowler, 
’80, is an associate editor; Prof. J. W. 
White, p ’77, president of the Insti- 
tute, and Prof. W. G. Hale, ’70, are 
honorary editors. The Journal is 
issued six times a year, the annual 
subscription being $5. (Maemillan : 
New York.) 

C. C. Smith, A ’87, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical Society a memoir, with por- 
trait, of John Amory Lowell, ’15, who 
from 1837 to 1877 was a Fellow of the 
Corporation. 

Francis Rawle, 69, is bringing out 
a new edition of Bouvier’s Law Dic- 
tionary. Vol. i, which has been issued, 
contains 1,125 pages, against 750 pages 
in the earlier edition. 

W. H. Schofield, p ’95, has reprinted 
from Tilskueren a lecture in Danish 
entitled ‘‘Amerikas Universiteter,” 
delivered last year before the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 

“Suggestions for Laboratory and 
Field Work in High School Geology,” 
by Prof. R. 8. Tarr, s 90, is published 
by the Maemillan Co.; price 25 cents. 

“Eastern Journeys: Some Notes 
of Travel in Russia, in the Caucasus, 
and to Jerusalem,” by the late C. A. 
Dana, ’43, has been issued by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
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Henry Norman, ’81, has recently 
brought out new editions, revised and 
expanded to date, of his “The Real 
Japan” and “ The Far East.” 

Bishop W. S. Perry, ’54, has pri- 
vately printed ‘* The Consecration of 
the First Bishop of Massachusetts, 
May 7th, A. p. 1797, an Historical 
Sketch,” and “ The Centenary of the 
Consecration of the First Bishop of 
Massachusetts.” Edward Bass, H. C. 
1744, was the first Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire. 

The Macmillan Co. announce in 
their Economie Classics Series “The 
Distribution of Riches,” by Turgot, 
translated by Prof. W. J. Ashley; 
and a novel, “The Gospel of Free- 
dom,” by Robert Herrick, ’90. 

The sixth volume of the Harvard 
Historial Studies consists of the Top- 
pan Prize Essay of 1896, “The Lib- 
erty and Free Soil Parties in the 
Northwest,” by Theodore Clarke 
Smith, p ’96. (Longmans: New 
York.) 

“Poems,” by P. B. Goetz, ’93, is 
announced by R. C. Badger & Co. 

“The Standard of Living in its Re- 
lation to Economie Theory and Land 
Nationalization: An Exposition in 
Outline of the Relation of Certain 
Economic Principles to Social Read- 
justment,” is a monograph by F. W. 
Sanders, p ’92. He dedicates his 
work to the memory of J. S. Mill and 
Henry George, “the Gracchi of the 
English-speaking world.” (University 
of Chicago Press.) 

A. McF. Davis, s ’54, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the American 
Academy (vol. 32, No. 12) “ Certain 
Considerations Concerning the Coin- 
age of the Colony and the Public Bills 
of Credit of the Province of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.” 

VOL. VI.— NO. 24. 39 


In vol. v, of Harvard Studies and 
Notes, Prof. Kuno Francke printed 
an account of the relations between 
Cotton Mather and August Hermann 
Francke; in Americana Germanica (vol. 
i, No. 4) he gives Francke’s important 
letter to Mather in 1714, and Mather’s 
Nuncia Bona. 

Edward Wheelwright, ’44, has re- 
printed from the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
vol. iii, “ Martin Gay : Three Letters 
written by an American Loyalist and 
his wife, 1775-1788,” with notes, a 
portrait of Gay, a plan and view of 
his estate in Union St., Boston. 

“Constitutional Studies, State and 
Federal,” by Prof. James Schouler, 
’59, consists in substance of lectures 
delivered at Johns Hopkins, and em- 
braces the study of early colonial 
charters and the constitutions of the 
old thirteen States, documents of Union 
leading up to the National Constitu- 
tion, and State Constitutions since 
1789. (Dodd, Mead & Co, New 
York.) 

“Unforeseen Tendencies of Demo- 
cracy,” essays by E. L. Godkin, h ’71, 
was issued in April by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Land of Sunshine, edited at 
Los Angeles, Cal., by C. F. Lummis, 
[’81], has enlarged its scope, by se- 
curing the cooperation of a large num- 
ber of writers, and henceforth calls 
itself a “ Magazine of California and 
the West.” 

Several Harvard men are to assist 
in editing “Representative English 
Comedies,” to be brought out by the 
Maemillan Co. Lyly is assigned to 
Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87; Greene to 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher to Prof. F. B. 
Gummere, ’75; and Steele to Prof. 
G. R. Carpenter, ’86. 
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John Corbin, Jr., 92, has been 
contributing to Harper’s Weekly a se- 
ries of articles entitled “A Harvard 
Man at Oxford.” 

E. W. Emerson, ’66, has had printed 
at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
“The Winning Game,” the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem delivered by him last 
June. 

Mary E. Phillips has compiled 
“ Reminiscences of William Wetmore 
Story, ’39, the American Sculptor and 
Author. Being Incidents and Anec- 
dotes chronologically arranged, to- 
gether with an Account of his Asso- 
ciation with Famous People and his 
Principal Works in Literature and 
Sculpture.” (Rand, McNally & Co.: 
Chicago.) 

‘‘The Awakening of a Nation,” by 
C. F. Lummis, [’81], recently issued 
by Harper & Brothers, deals with re- 
cent progress in Mexico. 

Albert Hale, ’93, has revised and 
brought down to date his convenient, 
vest-pocket edition of “Savings Bank 
Investments.” It gives in brief form 
the laws relating to savings bank in- 
vestments in the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. (For sale by the author, 
53 State St., Boston. $1.) 

“Marching with Gomez; a War 
Correspondent’s Field Notebook, kept 
during Four Months with the Cuban 
Army,” by Grover Flint, ’88, was 
issued early in March by Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston. John Fiske, 
’63, furnishes an historial introduction 
to his son-in-law’s book. ($1.50.) 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has reprinted 
in pamphlet form from the Proceedings 
of the Mass. Historical Society the 
‘“‘ Diary kept by Lieut. Amos Farns- 
worth, of Groton, Mass., during a 
part of the Revolutionary war, April, 
1775-May, 1779.” 


E. S. Martin, ’77, has succeeded 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, as Ameri- 
can correspondent of Literature. W. 
M. Fullerton, ’86, is the Paris corre- 
spondent. 

“Studies of Good and Evil,” by 
Prof. Josiah Royce, and ‘ Outlines of 
the Earth’s History,’ by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, s ’62, are among the spring 
publications of D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

Part I of vol. 42 of the Annals of 
the Harvard Observatory consists of 
observations made at the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory in the 
year 1895. In a preface, Prof. E. C. 
Pickering states the arrangement 
made by the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission in taking the Blue Hills, and 
that the continuance of the work at 
the Observatory there, maintained by 
Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, has been 
assured. The expectation is that ulti- 
mately it will be carried on directly 
by Harvard University. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Rotch generously provides the 
means for carrying it on, and also in 
part for the publication of its investi- 
gations. The present issue contains 
an introduction by Mr. Rotch ; tables 
of observations made twice daily, and 
of hourly amount of cloud; a study 
of special cloud forms, by A. E. Sweet- 
land; a description of exploration of 
the air by means of kites, by S. P. Fer- 
gusson, a discussion of the records, by 
H. H. Clayton; and eight plates, with 
many figures. 

Profs. Simon Newcomb, s 758, C. S. 
Minot, p ’78, and Wm. James, m 69, 
are on the staff of editors of the “ Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy,” to be issued by the Macmillan 
Co. next year. Very extensive bibli- 
ographies, mainly prepared by Dr. 
Benjamin Rand, ’79, will be a special 
feature of the work. 
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“Joseph Jefferson at Home” is a 
monograph with 16 illustrations, by 
N. H. Dole, ’74. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston.) 

No. 815 of the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
contains a paper on “The Power 
Plant, Pipe Line, and Dam of the 
Pioneer Electric Power Company at 
Ogden, Utah,” by Henry Goldmark, 
"78. 

The Book of Ezekiel, translated 
by Prof. C. H. Toy for the Poly- 
chrome Bible, was issued in March. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. : New York.) 

“A Door Opened” is a handsome 
volume of sixteen sermons and ad- 
dresses by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
59. They deal with the deeper prac- 
tical spiritual problems and needs of 
the time in a manner which should 
prove acceptable to many readers. 
One of them contains a brief account 
of the Shepard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge. An excellent portrait of 
Dr. McKenzie serves as a frontispiece. 

To vol. 53 of the “National Dic- 
tionary of Biography ” Leslie Stephen, 
h ’90, contributes memoirs of Adam 
Smith, Sydney Smith, and James 
Spedding. 

The Nantucket Historical Associa- 
tion has published the Timothy White 
Papers (1725-1755), edited by the 
Rey. Myron Samuel Dudley. The 
Rev. Timothy White was a Harvard 
graduate of the Class of 1720, a native 
of Haverhill, and connected by mar- 
riage with the Gardner family of Nan- 
tucket, where his pastorate covered 
the period bracketed above. 

To a volume of American Prose, 
edited by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, °86, 
Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, is to contribute 
asketch of J. R. Lowell, ’38; and Col. 
T. W. Higginson, ’41, a sketch of H. 
D. Thoreau, ’37. 


E. C. Howell, ’83, is one of the 
authors of “The Minor Tactics of 
Chess.” (Roberts: Boston.) 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will 
publish in the autumn “Glimpses of 
Modern German Culture,” by Prof. 
Kuno Francke, and “ Modern French 
Fiction,” by Prof. B. W. Wells, ’77, 
of Sewanee University. 

B. C. Clark, ’53, has contributed an 
illustrated article on “ Coot Shooting ” 
to a volume entitled “ With Rod and 
Gun in New England and the Mari- 
time Provinces,” published by Samuels 
& Kimball. 

Prof. Frederick Lutz, ’78, has edited 
for D. C. Heath & Co. “ English Ety- 
mology,” by Prof. F. Kluge of Frei- 
burg. 

Rockwood Hoar, ’76, has prepared 
amemoir of Judge T. L. Nelson for 
the American Antiquarian Society. 

“The Isles of Greece,” by S. J. 
Barrows, ¢ ’75, is announced by Rob- 
erts Bros., Boston. 

The Harvard University Catalogue, 
1897-98, was not issued till the end of 
March, the delay being caused by the 
complete revision of its contents and 
arrangement. Such revision has long 
been needed. This volume has 690 
pages and is divided into four parts. 
Part I (pp. 1-231) contains a com- 
plete list of officers, students, and re- 
cipients of degrees and distinctions. 
Part II (pp. 233-597) gives the his- 
tory and statutes of the University, 
and all requisite information as to ad- 
mission requirements, and instruction 
in each of its departments. Part III 
(pp. 599-616) is devoted to Radcliffe 
College, a list of its students being 
printed for the first time. Part IV 
(pp. 617-672) is taken up by the direc- 
tory and index. It appears that the 
University has this year 404 teachers, 
5 preachers, 14 curators and library 
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officers, 30 proctors and other officers, 
besides 7 members of the Corporation 
and 31 Overseers. There are 3,859 
students, of whom less than half 
(1,819) are registered in the College 
proper. There were 717 in the sum- 
mer school last year, making a total 
of 4,576, besides 413 in Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The Professional Schools num- 
ber as follows: Medical, 588; Law, 
548; Scientific, 410; Graduate, 287; 
Dental, 130; Divinity, 40; Veterinary, 
33; Bussey, 11. The first ten teachers 
in seniority are Wolcott Gibbs, emeri- 
tus, C. E. Norton, C. C. Everett, Ed- 
mund Hersey, J. H. Thayer, C. F. 
Dunbar, W. W. Goodwin, C. C. Lang- 
dell, Ferdinand Bécher, D. W. Chee- 
ver, emeritus, and J. B. Thayer. (For 
sale by the Publication Agent, 2 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge. Postpaid 
85 cts.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (March.) ‘‘ English as against 
French Literature,’’ H. D. Sedgwick, ’82 ; 
“The Municipal Service of Boston,” F. 
C. Lowell, ’76; ‘‘ The Australian Demo- 
eracy,” E. L. Godkin, h’71. (April.) ‘‘ The 
Yellowstone National Park,” J. Muir, 
h°96; **The Romance of a Famous Li- 
brary,”’ H. Putnam, ’83; ‘“* Personal Im- 
pressions of Bjérnson and Ibsen,” W. H. 
Schofield, p’95. (May.) ‘* International 
Isolation of the United States,’ R. Olney, 
1°58; ‘“* The Dreyfus and Zola Trials,” J. 
T. Morse, ’60; ‘‘ Psychology and the Real 
Life,”” H. Miinsterberg; ‘‘Good Friday 
Night,” W. V. Moody, 93; ‘* The Evolu- 
tion of the Gentleman,’ 8. M. Crothers. 

Bookman. (April.) ‘‘Max Halbe’s 
Mother Earth,’ K. Francke. (May.) 
‘** Longfellow and Holmes,’’ M. A. De W. 
Howe, ’87. 

Jatholic World. (March.) ‘* America 
as Seen from Abroad,’ J. J. Keane, A 793. 

Century. (May.) ‘“‘His Grace the 
Duke,” T. B. Aldrich, h’96; ‘* An Outline 
of Japanese Art,”’ E. F. Fenollosa, ’74; 





‘* What are the X-Rays,” J. Trowbridge, 
s ’65. 

Chautauquan. (April.) ‘ Virgil’s Ae- 
neid,’’ W. C. Lawton, ’73. 

Educational Review. (March.) ‘The 
Logic of Mathematics in its Relation to 
Edueation,’”’ C. S. Peirce, ’59. (April.) 
‘** Discussion of Methods of Teaching His- 
tory,’ C. W. Eliot, 53. (May.) ‘‘ Elec- 
tion of Studies in Secondary Schools,” N. 
S. Shaler, s 62; C. W. Eliot, ’53; ‘‘ The 
School Grade a Fiction,’’ W. S. Jackman, 
84, 

Fortnightly. (April.) ‘Books on Big 
Game,”’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

Forum. (March.) ‘* Recent Astronomi- 
cal Progress,”? S. Newcomb, s ’58; ** The 
Neo-Romantice Novel,’’ G. R. Carpenter, 
*86. (April.) ‘* The Political Situation in 
Europe and the East,’’ N. A. Miles, h ’96. 
(May.) ‘*The Utility of Music,” H. T. 
Finck, 75. 

Harper’s. (May.) ‘‘East-Side Consid- 
erations,’’ E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy. (March.) 
‘**Notes on Microscopical Technique,”’ G. 
C. Huber; ‘‘ A Holder for Collodion Im- 
bedding,” ‘‘ A Convenient Paraffin Imbed- 
ding Dish,’’ E. M. Wilcox, Gr. Sch. 

McClure’s. (April.) ‘Lincoln and his 
Cabinet,” C. A. Dana, ’43. 

New World. (March.) ‘A Satyr As- 
pires,’’ H. C. Greene, 94; ‘Truth and 
how we Know it,’’ C. F. Dole, ’68; ‘* Two 
Famous Maxims of Greece,’’ P. E. More, p 
93; ‘* Esther as a Babylonian Goddess,”’ 
C. H. Toy. 

North American Review. (March.) ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Morals and College Government,” 
C. F. Thwing, ’76. (May.) ‘“‘ Basis of an 
Anglo-American Understanding,” L. Ab- 
bott, h 90. 

Political Science Quarterly. _(March.) 
‘*Meitzen’s Siedelung und Agrarwesen,” 
A. J. Ashley. 

Popular Science Monthly. (April.) ‘* Mi- 
grations,”’ W. K. Brooks, p 75. 

Sanitarian. (April.) ‘* Medals, Jetons, 
and Tokens Illustrative of Sanitation,”’ H. 
R. Storer, 50. 

School Review. (April.) “ Latin Com- 
position in the Preparatory Schools,”’ H. 
Preble, ’75. 

Scribner’s. (March-May.) “Story of 
the Revolution,’’ H. C. Lodge, ’71. 
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Sewanee Review. (Jan.) “A Poetical 
Problem,’’ G. White, ’84; ‘‘ A Study of 
Racine’s Andromaque,” B. W. Wells, ’77. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Westward Movement. The 
Colonies and the Republic West of the 
Alleghanies, 1763-1798. With full 
Cartographical Illustrations from con- 
temporary sources. By Justin Win- 
sor, 53. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. In this volume—the third 
and last of the series to which Cartier 
to Frontenac and The Mississippi Basin 
also belong, Mr. Winsor traces the 
westward movement of population 
from the expulsion of the French from 
the continent in 1763 down to the sur- 
render to the United States by Great 
Britain in 1794, and by Spain in 1798, 
of all the region that lay between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi, except 
the Floridas and the small triangle at 
tne mouth of the river on which New 
Orleans is situated. Within this pe- 
riod the war of the American Revolu- 
tion had been fought and won, and it 
was owing to the success of the colo- 
nies in that struggle, and as the bene- 
ficiary under the treaty of 1782 with 
Great Britain, as well as by virtue of 
the influx of overwhelming numbers of 
English-speaking people into the val- 
ley, that the United States came into 
the contest for the possession of this 
vast domain as the rightful and ulti- 
mately the successful claimant. — To 
follow Winsor, as he threads his diffi- 
cult path through the maze of diplo- 
matic shuffling, congressional inactiv- 
ity, and low personal intrigues that 
characterized this contest, were a boot- 
less task. Suffice it to say that the 
rights of the Indians, as the original 
owners of the land, were practically ig- 
nored ; and although France and Great 
Britain had, by the treaties of 1763 


and 1782, relinquished their respective 
rights to any portion of it, and although 
their present contentions were of a 
prospective character, and would, if 
successful, certainly conflict, yet they 
endeavored, each in its way, to pre- 
vent the new-born Republic from 
taking actual possession of the dis- 
puted territory in the hope that some- 
thing might occur that would enable 
them to reassert their several claims. 
With Spain the case was different. 
Seated at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and the undisputed mistress of 
its entire western bank, she had a 
direct interest in extending her sway 
to the eastward far enough to give 
her the exclusive control of the river 
and its tributaries. To do this, it 
was necessary to make her rule so 
acceptable to the people who had al- 
ready crossed the Alleghanies and oc- 
cupied portions of the valley that, 
forgetful of the ties that bound them 
to their brethren of the seaboard States, 
they would cast their political fortunes 
in with her. To this end, money and 
concessions in the way of trade were 
freely used ; and, visionary as such a 
scheme seems to us to-day, it had a 
measure of success owing to the failure 
of the general government to insist 
upon the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, and to the fact that, in legislating 
upon the affairs of this trans-Alleghany 
region, the object of Congress seems to 
have been not so much to benefit the 
people who lived there as it was to 
further the interests, political or pecu- 
niary, of parties or persons on the 
other side of the mountains. Fortu- 
nately for the stability of the Republic, 
the march of events in Europe put an 
end to this state of affairs, and Great 
Britain, by a supplementary treaty in 
1794, gave up the posts which she had 
retained in the lake region, and thus 
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blazed the way to a settlement of the 
question. In 1795 Spain followed suit, 
though the evacuation of the posts she 
had seized on the east bank of the 
river did not take place until three 
years later, and thus it happened that 
it was not until 1798 — thirty-five 
years after Great Britain had wrested 
all this country from France, and some 
fifteen after she had ceded it to the 
United States, that “the integrity 
of the Republic, as Franklin, Adams, 
and Jay had secured it, against the 
mischievous indirection of her ene- 
mies, French, Spanish, and British,” 
was finally rounded out. — Before con- 
cluding our notice of this volume, we 
may be permitted to express the sor- 
row which all students of American 
history must feel at Winsor’s untimely 
death. It is the more to be regret- 
ted, inasmuch as it is known that al- 
though, as he said, his work was done, 
yet he contemplated the possibility of 
adding a fourth to this series of his- 
tories, thus bringing the growth, terri- 
torially, of the Republic down to rela- 
tively recent times. For a work of 
this character he was especially fitted, 
for, aside from his preéminent ability 
as a cartographer, he was possessed of 
such a measure of broad and liberal 
culture that, taken in connection with 
an immense capacity for work, an ade- 
quate supply of material, and a sound 
judgment, would have enabled him to 
estimate the men and measures of these 
later times at their proper value. Of 
his method of treating questions of this 
kind we have an example in the dispas- 
sionate manner in which, in this vol- 
ume, he deals with the Ordinance of 
1787; and it may also be found in his 
severe arraignment of that tricky par- 
son, Manasseh Cutler, and his partners, 
for the way in which they made use of 
the Ohio Company of Massachusetts to 


fleece some hundreds of French emi- 
grants. Conclusions like these here 
given are, no doubt, somewhat start- 
ling, and they may not prove accepta- 
ble to those of us who are wont to 
believe that patriotism and the higher 
moralities were the product of one sec- 
tion of our country ; and yet they are 
based upon careful research, and, what 
is more to the point, they give us a 
clear idea of the fidelity to truth and 
right that characterized Winsor’s liter- 
ary work. The loss of such a teacher 
is a public misfortune. 

— Emerson and Other Essays. By 
John Jay Chapman, ’84. (Scribner : 
New York. $1.25.) This volume of 
criticism surpasses in ability and in 
originality any other, written by an 
American, that we have seen for a 
long time. It is not stale literary 
pemmican, dry to the taste and musty 
to the smell. It has not the super- 
ficial brilliance with which epigram- 
matic critics hide the shallowness of 
their thoughts. From the start, you 
recognize in Mr. Chapman a person 
who reads with his own eyes, and sets 
his own valuation on the relation of 
literature to life. He is acute, and 
unfailingly vital; often extraordinarily 
clever, and, in his best passages, illu- 
minating. To have taken such well- 
worn subjects as Emerson, Browning, 
and Whitman, and to have presented 
each in such a fashion that future 
readers of literature will do well to 
give heed, indicates Mr. Chapman’s 
power. His essay on Emerson fills 
nearly half of the book, and is quite 
the most ambitious of them all; but 
although it contains many striking 
passages, and exhibits throughout Mr. 
Chapman’s characteristic alertness and 
freshness, it seems to us to deal too 
much with Emerson’s environment and 
too little with Emerson. Of Emerson 
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it may be said that abolitionism and 
the other great currents of his time 
really affected very little his princi- 
ples. It is as a spiritual guide that 
he has for sixty years influenced the 
English-speaking world; and so long 
as he appeals to high minds at all, it 
will be as a spiritual guide. One no 
more needs, in order to feel his inspi- 
ration, to know the political and social 
conditions amid which he wrote, than 
to know the details of Marcus Aure- 
lius’s campaigns against the Marco- 
manni in order to be stimulated by 
his “ Thoughts.” Nevertheless, much 
of Mr. Chapman’s criticism of Amer- 
ican life from 1820 to 1860 is admir- 
able, and the treatment he has chosen 
allows him to develop much more 
fully than he has elsewhere done his 
abhorrence of the conventionality and 
commonplaceness of American life. 
His Browning essay, although he ac- 
knowledges to have been under Brown- 
ing’s spell, is too moderate to please 
the Browningite, but will seem very 
fair to those who can admire and even 
reverence without slopping over. Of 
Whitman he draws an original por- 
trait, depicting him as representing 
in literature the qualities which make 
up the tramp in society. The essay 
on Stevenson is a model of balance 
and symmetry. Mr. Chapman proves 
conclusively, to our thinking, that 
Stevenson’s power is chiefly mimetic, 
and he analyzes very justly the various 
causes which gave Stevenson his vogue. 
In ten years, we imagine, Mr. Chap- 
man’s verdict will be generally ac- 
cepted, if, indeed, Stevenson lasts as 
long as that in literary discussion. It 
would be hard to point to an icono- 
clastic essay more just, more sympa- 
thetic, more free from violence or 
exaggeration. We have no space left 
for discussing Mr. Chapman’s papers 


on Romeo and Michel Angelo’s Son- 
nets, or for referring to his views on 
style, poetry, and a broad range of 
subjects with which his essays abound. 
He is unaffectedly individual. He 
will be widely read. 

— Cheerful Yesterdays. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, 41. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $2.) These 
papers, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly last year, have three impor- 
tant qualities : they come from an in- 
teresting personage ; they refer, often 
very intimately, to some of the most 
important episodes in our national 
development ; and they are written 
with much charm and candor. In 
such events as the Anthony Burns 
riot and the equipment of John Brown 
Colonel Higginson took a prominent 
part, and his testimony will go to 
make up the verdict of history; while, 
in quite a different field, his reminis- 
cences of the great figures in our lit- 
erature will long be consulted by 
literary students. But after all it is 
himself and his typical life that give 
these autobiographical papers their 
highest value. He typifies the New 
England conscience at that stage when 
it broke the narrow bonds of Puritan- 
ism and consecrated itself to all sorts 
of reforms. He was by turns minis- 
ter, lecturer, Abolitionist, conspirator, 
writer, soldier; ardent, sometimes 
impetuous, but never fanatical. No 
more need be said of his autobiogra- 
phical sketches than that they very 
frankly present these various phases 
of his life. Incidentally, we may add, 
they abound in anecdotes of most of 
the celebrities of the time, so that one 
gets the impression of being always in 
the company of witty or wise persons. 
In an epilogue Colonel Higginson re- 
marks ‘that a reformer’s old age is 
likely to be more cheerful than a con- 
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servative’s, because the reformer sees 
so much already accomplished, whilst 
the conservative sees things constantly 
going from bad to worse. Then he 
says: “ Personally I should like to live 
to see international arbitration se- 
cured, civil service reform completed, 
free trade established ; to find the 
legal and educational rights of the 
two sexes equalized ; to know that all 
cities are as honestly governed as that 
in which I dwell; to see natural mo- 
nopolies owned by the public, not in 
private hands; to see drunkenness 
extirpated ; to live under absolute as 
well as nominal religious freedom ; 
to perceive American literature to be 
thoroughly emancipated from that 
habit of colonial deference which still 
hampers it.” 

— The American College in Ameri- 
can Life. By C. F. Thwing, ’76, Presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University. 
(Putnam: New York.) Dr. Thwing’s 
latest essay is really a brief one,— 
about sixty thousand words, — though 
heavy paper and luxurious type some- 
what disguise the fact. It reads like 
a course of lectures to a fairly intel- 
ligent, rather devout audience, — say, 
at Chautauqua. There is a certain 
aroma of the lay sermon, or rather of 
the ministerial lecture. The widely 
gathered information is interesting, 
sometimes gossipy, and decidedly het- 
erogeneous. (LE. g., p. 114: subse- 
quent careers of thirty-one Englishmen 
who recommended a youth as a school- 
master!) The reasoning is never 
occult, the prophecy not audacious. 
To be frank, we think burning ques- 
tions are too carefully excluded. For 
example, the rapidly-growing differ- 
entiation between university and col- 
lege is never really brought up at all. 
The suggestion that fewer, say a hun- 
dred, well-endowed institutions should 


survive, and the hopelessly feeble 
or narrowly sectarian colleges perish, 
may be sound, but is certainly una- 
vailable at present. But can a dozen 
great university plants be wholly or 
chiefly devoted to graduate and pro- 
fessional study? Will the colleges 
restrict themselves to the first degree, 
and thus become really “ secondary,” 
so far as their graduates pass on to 
higher work at all? If so, our many 
colleges may yet multiply as safely 
as high schools a generation ago, and 
by no means all of them need stand 
“on the borders of great towns.” On 
this problem the president of Adelbert 
has not a word. The question of 
abandoning Greek, the widening or 
restriction of the elective system, ete., 
are dismissed in the same over-catho- 
lic spirit. Would Mr. Thwing wish 
all the, Lincolns and Edisons, Tho- 
reaus and Hawthornes, all the promis- 
ing young men and women of the 
future, put through the mill of aca- 
demic culture? We are in doubt. 
But more than enough of search for 
what we do not find! The book is ex- 
cellent missionary talk. The praise of 
Harvard especially, mother of all the 
historians and nearly all the authors, 
will surely satisfy the most exacting. 
It is no doubt still needed. There is 
much interesting detail on the growth 
of our colleges, many hearty words 
quoted in their defense from men in 
nearly every walk of life. Indeed, 
the general impression we receive is 
of reasonable and moderate but firm- 
held optimism. It is made clear that 
in the general growth of our popula- 
tion the colleges have had much more 
than their proportionate increase ; 
that they are centres of patriotism, of 
a helpful and generous culture, of a 
sound scholarship which is coming to 
be respected all over the world. We 
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advise every Eastern college man, 
and especially every Harvard man, 
who can spare the price with perfect 
comfort, to buy this book, read it in 
two or three hours, note a half dozen 
really curious nuggets of information 
(for example, that the Methodist 
church controls more colleges to-day 
than any other organization, or the 
startling fact that “the constitution 
of North Dakota was partly the work 
of a graduate of a college in Wiscon- 
sin”), and then he should send the 
volume out to do missionary service 
in one of those unhappy communities 
of folk to whom Harvard (p. 164) 
is still “ Unitarian,” therefore irreli- 
gious, and therefore immoral. 

— State Control of Trade and Com- 
merce by National and State Authority, 
by Albert Stickney, ’59, has for its 
special purpose the criticism of recent 
decisions of the New York Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the construction of 
statutes that punish conspiracies to 
commit acts injurious to trade and 
commerce. Notwithstanding this dis- 
tinctly technical purpose, the book has 
interest for the general reader by rea- 
son of its adoption of the historical 
method of approaching the subject. 
Thus the book gives, among other 
things, early English and American 
statutes as to trade, labor, and prices, 
and extracts from judicial opinions and 
from other authorities. From the law- 
yer’s point of view, there is thus pre- 
sented a picture of the changing ideas 
prevalent from time to time as to the 
relative benefits of freedom and of 
regulation, and also as to the proper 
distinction between private and public 
employments. The statutes and other 
authorities are accompanied with such 
comments as are necessary to bind 
them together as parts of the author’s 


argument ; but the reader is put into 
possession of the author’s historical 
materials to such an extent that, if he 
sees fit, he can easily make his own 
independent inferences. An obvious 
consequence of constructing the book 
in this way is that, though the collec- 
tion of materials is not exhaustive, — 
as a glance at the ancient laws of 
Plymouth and of Massachusetts Bay 
indicates, — this is a useful introduc- 
tion to the history of the actual scope 
of government. (Baker, Voorhis & 
Co.: New York. $2.25.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


A Door Opened. By Alexander McKen- 
zie, 59, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 

The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the 
Northwest. By Theodore Clarke Smith, 
p °96. Harvard Historical Studies, vol. 
vi. Toppan Prize Essay of 1896. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: New York, 357 pp. 
$1.75.) 

To Teach the Negro History. By John 
Stephens Durham. (D. McKay: Phila- 
delphia.) 

Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission of the American Historical 
Association, Dec. 30,1896. By J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Talcott Williams, Frederic 
J. Turner, and Wm. P Trent. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office: Washington.) 

Annual Report of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, 1897. Addresses 
of Pres. F. W. Lincoln, A °55, and Judge 
Mellen Chamberlain, / °48, 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and 
Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By 
Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. (Macmillan: 
New York. $1.25.) 

Constitutional Studies, State and Fed- 
eral. By James Schouler, °59. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York. $1.50.) 

Emerson and Other Essays. By John 
Jay Chapman, ’84. (Scribner: New York. 
$1.25.) 

Annals of the Harvard Observatory. 
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Vol. xliii, part 1. Observations Made at 
the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A., in the Year 1896, 
under the Direction of A. Lawrence Rotch. 
With Appendices, containing Investiga- 
tions of Cloud Forms, and of the Air by 
Means of Kites. (Printed at the University 
Press, Cambridge.) 

A National Church. The Bedell Lec- 
tures for 1897. By Wm. Reed Hunting- 
ton, 59. (Scribner: New York.) 

Thirty Years of American Finance. A 
Short Financial History of the Govern- 
ment and People of the United States 
since the Civil War, 1865-1896. By Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes. (Putnam: New York. 
$1.25.) 

Dynamic Idealism. An Elementary 
Course in the Metaphysics of Psychology. 
First Entered Upon in Lectures before 
Students in Philosophy at the University 
of Michigan. By Alfred H. Lloyd, ’86. 
(McClurg: Chicago. For sale by Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. $1.) 

In the Midst of Life. Tales of Soldiers 
and Civilians. By Ambrose Bierce. (Put- 
nam: New York. $1.25.) 

Boston Neighbors, In Town and Out. By 
Agnes Blake Poor. (Putnam: New York. 
$1.25.) 

The Standard of Living in its Relation 
to Economic Theory and Land Nationaliza- 
tion. By Frederic W. Sanders, A. M., ’92. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

The Laborer and the Capitalist. By 
Freeman Otis Willey. (Equitable Publish- 
ing Co.: New York. $1.25.) 

Cheerful Yesterdays. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, 41. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $2.00.) 

The Gospel of Freedom. 
Herrick, ’90. (Macmillan: 
$1.50.) 


3y Robert 
New York. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
DECEMBER, 1897-APRIL, 1898. 
Meeting of Dec. 20,1897. ( Additional.) 

Voted to appoint Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, LL. D., Professor of the History 
of Art Emeritus. Voted to commu- 
nicate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. In accepting the resig- 
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nation of Professor Norton and elect- 
ing him Professor Emeritus, the Cor- 
poration desire to put on record their 
appreciation of his eminent services. 
By his twenty-three years of teaching, 
he has firmly established in Harvard 
University a department of instruc- 
tion, at first in 1875, without paral- 
lel, and still unequaled elsewhere ; 
namely, the history of Art in its rela- 
tions to other history and to literature. 
His instruction has interested thou- 
sands of students of different ages, 
dispositions, and tendencies, and has 
been to many of them a means of in- 
tellectual awakening, and to all a new 
and precious element in the develop- 
ment of their minds and characters. 
The Corporation recognize Professor 
Norton’s contribution to the enrich- 
ment of university instruction as one 
of great originality, broad scope, and 
enduring influence. 


Meeting of Jan. 31, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Henry L. Pierce of 
Mr. Pierce’s legacy of $50,000, to be 
held as a permanent fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Dr. George E. 
Ellis of $7,084.40 as the final payment 
under Dr. Ellis’s residuary bequest. 

Voted that the gift of $57.07 re- 
ceived from Mr. Archibald Cary Coo- 
lidge, for the purchase of books on 
miscellaneous subjects, be gratefully 
acecpted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. John C. Ropes through Mr. 
Thomas Robins, treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for the Ropes 
Prize of 1896-97, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
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additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 27, 1898, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Mark for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1898-99, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor W. J. Ashley for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1898-99, 
inaccordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of English, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Barrett Wendell, A. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Santayana, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
phy for five years from Sept. 1,°1898. 

Voted to appoint Rudolf Blaschka 
Artist-naturalist to the Department of 
Botany. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Gurnsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for the 
year 1898. 

Voted to appoint Henry Barrett 
Huntington, A. B., Assistant in Phi- 
losophy for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint Henry Barrett 
Huntington a member of the Board of 
Examination Proctors to serve for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897. 


Meeting of Feb. 14, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $300,000 on account of the residuary 
bequest from Henry L. Pierce, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt of $10,072.40 through Professor 


Shaler, from Mr. Hennen Jennings, to 
found a scholarship in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and it was there- 
upon Voted that the Hennen Jennings 
Scholarship be established with a pre- 
sent income of $400 a year. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10,000 from Mr. Charles L. Pier- 
son, one of the executors of the will 
of Mr. Theodore Lyman, being an un- 
restricted bequest for the benefit of 
Harvard College, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,000, an anonymous gift through 
Professor Goodale, for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

A request was received from Mrs. 
William Belden Noble, asking that 
the following changes be made in the 
terms of the William Belden Noble 
Lectures : — 


‘1. In place of § 1, as it now stands, read :— 
It is proposed to establish a foundation to the 
memory of William B. Noble, which shall bear 
his name and be known as the William Belden 
Noble Lectures. To this end the founder gives 
the sum of $20,000 to the Corporation of Har- 
vard University. 

2. §3. The lectures shall be delivered an- 
nually at such time and place as the Trustees 
shall appoint. But it is the desire of the founder 
that the time be the season of Advent, if possi- 
ble, and that the lectures be closely associated 
with the Phillips Brooks House and be given 
there. Each lecturer shall have ample notice of 
his appointment. Each course of lectures shall 
be published, and their publication shall follow 
as soon as possible after their delivery. The 
income of the fund shall be devoted to these two 
ends: (1) the payment of the lecturers, and (2) 
the securing the publication of the lectures. It 
is left with the Trustees to determine the number 
of the lectures, to fix the compensation of the 
lecturer, and to make provision for the publica- 
tion of the lectures. 

“3. In § 4, in the sentence which begins ‘In 
accordance with the large interpretation,’ etc., 
omit the words, ‘both the founder of the lec- 
tures and he in whose memory the lectures are 
established,’ and in their place substitute, ‘he 
in whose memory the lectures are established, 
and also the founder of the lectures.’ ’’ 
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And it was Voted that these changes 
be adopted by this Board. 

The President and Fellows having 
carefully considered the report of the 
Committee of the University Council, 
consisting of Professors James, J. C. 
White, Wambaugh, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Morgan, appointed to prepare a 
scheme of gowns, caps, and hoods to 
be submitted to this Board, it was 
thereupon Voted that the President 
and Fellows are not at present ready 
to authorize the wearing of gowns, 
caps, and hoods at the public ceremo- 
nies of the University. 


Meeting of Feb. 28, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for the first payment of 
$1,250 for the year 1897-98, on ac- 
count of its annual gift of $2,500 for 
meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Garland for his second quar- 
terly payment of $750, for the year 
1897-98, towards salaries in the De- 
partment of Architecture. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Feb. 24, 1898, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $4,335.94 from the estate of Dr. 
Antoine Ruppaner for the balance of 
his bequest for the use of the Medical 
School, less the legacy taxes thereon, 
amounting, with interest, to $664.06. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 


of $125 from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, to be used in payment 
of a salary in the Medical School, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer read an instrument, 
dated Jan. 31, 1898, and executed by 
William C. Damon and Perley L. 
Horne, giving to the President and 
Fellows a fund of $5,000 and accrued 
interest, to be known as the “ Ralph 
Hamilton Shepard Memorial Fund,” 
the income only “to be used to the 
advancement of Christian work at 
Harvard,” in an impartial and non- 
sectarian way, in connection with the 
work of the Phillips Brooks House. 
It was thereupon Voted that this Fund 
be gratefully accepted on the terms 
named in the instrument of gift, which 
shall be entered in full on the donation 
book of the College. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows will gratefully accept from the 
Class of 1873 a gate at one of the foot- 
ways entering the College Yard, the 
design and site to be approved by this 
Board. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor J. H. Thayer for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1898-99, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
H. Storer for his valuable services as 
Curator of Coins in the College Li- 
brary. 

Voted to appoint Malcolm Storer, 
A. B., 1885, M. D., 1889, Curator of 
Coins in the College Library. 

Voted to appoint Charles Pomeroy 
Parker, A. B., Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 


Meeting of March 4, 1898. 
‘oted that the gift of $250, received 
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through Miss Marian C. Jackson for 
the second quarterly payment toward 
the salary for 1897-98 of the Instructor 
in the History and Art of Teaching, in 
accordance with her offer of May 8, 
1897, be gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of March 14, 1898. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, trea- 
surer, to be added to the Francis James 
Child Memorial Fund, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Nathaniel C. Nash 
the sum of $500, to be spent by Pro- 
fessor John Williams White in such 
manner as he shall think will best ad- 
vance the interests of the Greek De- 
partment, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $250 from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, 
for the use of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, “with the understanding that 
it goes toward the payment of Mr. 
Willoughby’s salary,” and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Early 
English Text Society for a set of its 
publications, received through Dr. F. 
J. Furnival, for the Child Memorial 
Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the 
Chaucer Society of England for a set 
of its publications, received through 
Dr. F. J. Furnival, for the Child Me- 
morial Library. 

Voted that the gift of an air-com- 
pressor, reservoir, and governor, re- 
ceived from the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, for the Lawrence 
Scientific School, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Germanic Philology, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Hans Carl Giinther von 
Jagemann, Ph. D., waselected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of March 28, 1898. 
Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows will gratefully accept the gifts of 
Mr. Agassiz upon the terms set out in 
his letter of March 15, 1898. The 
conditions of gift named by Mr. 
Agassiz are as follows :— 


I will give to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College for the use of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy all the collections which I 
have at present deposited in the Museum, or 
which I may acquire hereafter, as well as such 
books as are not for the present reserved for my 
use, on the following terms. Hoping hereafter 
to devote my time to explorations and to the 
publication of the Reports of these explorations 
in the Bulletin and Memoirs of the Museum, I 
ask : — 

1. That the assistants at the Museum Library 
supervise, as heretofore, the distribution of these 
publications both to societies and to individuals 
as I may direct. 

2. That I be allowed to take from the ex- 
changes for my use such books as I may select. 

3. That the janitor and servants of the Museum 
continue to render to me such service as they 
were accustomed to give me while officially con- 
nected with the Museum. 

4. That I be allowed to use the Museum Li- 
brary, the greater part of which is my personal 
property, in the same manner as heretofore, and 
that such books as I may select and retain in my 
room be considered for the present my private 
property, subject to the same use as is now cus- 
tomary by the officers and students at the Mu- 
seum. 

5. That I be allowed to occupy the room where 
I now work to continue the preparation of the 
Reports of the Albatross Expedition, and of such 
expeditions as I may hereafter undertake. 

6. That the Museum continue to pay the salary 
of my secretary, and that her services be at my 
disposal, as they have been in the past, either 
during my residence at Cambridge or at Newport, 
or during my absences from Cambridge. 

7. That my artists be allowed to occupy the 
rooms they now use, or some other equally con- 
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venient place, to prepare the illustrations for the 
above mentioned Reports. 

8. That I be allowed to continue the arrange- 
ment now existing between myself and Messrs. 
W. McM. Woodworth and A. G. Mayer or their 
successors, by which they may devote such time 
as they do not give to the Museum to the inter- 
ests of my explorations, either at the Museum or 
as assistants during my explorations. 

That any assistants I may find it necessary to 
employ on the care of the collections made dur- 
ing my expeditions, or on the preparation of the 
material for publication, be assigned suitable 
quarters in the Museum building. 

9. That I be allowed to store the outfit used on 
my expeditions in the basement of the Museum. 

Upon receiving from the Corporation notice of 
their acceptance of the above conditions, I will 
execute a deed of gift covering the collections and 
books referred to in this letter. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


The Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt through Mr. G. L. Kittredge of 
$70 from the Department of English, 
for immediate use in purchasing books 
for the Child Memorial Library, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Asa 
Gray for her valuable gift of a col- 
lection of autograph letters of noted 
botanists. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing person to be a member of the 
Administrative Board for the Law- 
rence Scientific School for 1897-98, 
and it was Voted to appoint him: 
Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth, Ph. D. 

Voted to appoint Jens Iverson Wes- 
tengard Instructor in Criminal Law 
and Pleading for one year from Sept. 
1, 1898. 

Voted to employ Gifford Le Clear 
to supervise the changes in the Col- 
lege buildings required by the pro- 
posed addition of bathrooms. 


Meeting of April 11, 1898. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
William Belden Noble for her addi- 
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tional gift of $10,000, to complete the 
foundation of $20,000 for the William 
Belden Noble Lectures in accordance 
with the terms named by Mrs. Noble 
and set out in the records of the Cor- 
poration on Jan. 12, 1898, and Feb. 
14, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows ‘be sent to Miss 
Amelia M. Prichard for her generous 
gift of $10,000, and to Miss Frances 
J. H. Prichard for her generous gift 
of $5,000, to be united as a fund in 
memory of their brother, William 
Mackay Prichard, of the Class of 
1833, the income only of said fund to 
be used to increase the Fine Art col- 
lections of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Garland for his final pay- 
ment of $1,500 for salaries in the De- 
partment of Architecture, in accord- 
ance with his letter of March 5, 1894, 
by which he offered to give $3,000 a 
year for four years. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
March 30, 1898, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $600 from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, 
being her fifteenth annual payment 
for the Warren H. Cudworth Scholar- 
ship, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the offer of $600 a year 
for three years, to increase the salary 
of Dr. Alfred Schaper for researches 
upon the nervous system, be gratefully 
accepted on the terms named in a let- 
ter from Professor Charles S. Minot 
to President Eliot, which states that 
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the offer is made by Dr. William 
Sturgis Bigelow, $100 a year; Dr. 
James J. Putnam, Moorfield Storey, 
Esq., trustees, $300 a year; Charles 
S. Minot, $200 a year. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. John 
H. Moriarty for his interesting gift of 
John S. Copley’s receipt, given in 1773 
to John Hancock as Treasurer of the 
College for the portrait of Nicholas 
Boylston. This receipt will be placed 
in the archives at the Library. 

Voted that the Henry Willard Wil- 
liams Fund be appropriated as the 
endowment of the Williams Profes- 
sorship of Ophthalmology. 

Voted that the bequest of William 
Oxnard Moseley be appropriated to 
the endowment of the professorship 
of surgery in the Medical School, to 
be hereafter known as the Moseley 
Professorship of Surgery. 

Voted that a full tuition-fee shall 
not be charged to students fora single 
laboratory course, if such course is one 
primarily for undergraduates. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Astronomy 
to serve from February 1, 1898, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Solon Irving Bailey, 
A. M., was elected. Voted tocommu- 
nicate this election to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Physiology 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1898, where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that William Townsend Porter, M. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hickling 
Bradford, A. M., M. D., Assistant 
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Professor of Orthopedics for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Dr. Walcott and 
Professor Goodale an executive com- 
mittee for the conduct of the Univer- 
sity Museum, including the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, until the 
further order of this Board. 

The Treasurer read to the Board a 
deed of gift from Mr. Agassiz, as fol- 
lows : — 


I, Alexander Agassiz of Cambridge, in con- 
sideration of one dollar and other good and 
valuable considerations to me paid by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, do hereby give, 
grant, and convey to the said President and Fel- 
lows the following described articles of personal 
property now belonging to me and contained in 
or used in connection with the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, viz.: — 

Such collections as I have brought together on 
various expeditions to the West Indies, Central 
America, and in the Pacific. 

The collections made by Mr. Garman and my- 
self at Lake Titicaca. 

The collection of Corals from the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia, made by Prof. H. A. Ward. 

The Zodlogical collections purchased from 
Prof. Ward, the greater part of which are on 
exhibition in the Systematic and Faunal rooms. 

The Osteological collections obtained from 
Messrs. Gerrard and Ward which are partly on 
exhibition and partly stored in the work-rooms. 

My collections of Japanese Vertebrates and 
Invertebrates. 

The collection of Casts and Models purchased 
from Messrs. Emerton, Damon, Fritsch, Kap- 
peler, Cope, from the Royal Museum at Brussels, 
and others. 

The collection of Blaschka Models of Marine 
Invertebrates. 

The Microscopes and other Laboratory appara- 
tus which I have at various times given to the 
Zodlogical and the Geological Departments. 

The collections of fossil Invertebrates, com- 
prising the Day collection from the Niagara 
Limestone of Wisconsin, the Dyer collection of 
Invertebrates from Ohio, the Gebhard collection 
from Schoharie, the Taylor collection of fossil 
Cephalopods, the Terrell collection of fossil 
Fishes, the Walcott collection from the Trenton 
Limestone, as well as a number of smaller col- 
lections purchased from dealers in the United 
States. 

The Shary collection of Silurian fossils, the 
Haeberlein collection of Jurassic fossils, and a 
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small collection of fossil Vertebrates obtained 
from Mr. Rossignol. 

The collections of Western fossil Vertebrates 
made for me by Messrs. Garman, Sternberg, 
and others, as well as the collection of South 
American fossil Edentates and the fossils pur- 
chased from Professor Ward. 

All the copies remaining on hand of the vol- 
umes of the Bulletin (vols. iv to xxxii), and of 
the Memoirs (vols. iii to xxiii), of the Museum 
which I printed for the use of the Museum. All 
the publications received in exchange for the 
Bulletins and Memoirs of the Museum, about 
3,500 volumes, now in the Museum Library (ex- 
cept those specifically reserved and deposited in 
my work-room) and the books which I have pur- 
chased during the past twenty years, about 5,000 
volumes. 

To have and to hold the premises to the said 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, their 
successors and assigns, to their use forever. 

Witness my hand and seal this thirty-first day 
of March, 1898. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER AGassiz. [Seal.] 


Voted that in accepting from Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz the deed of gift 
which has been received, and which 
will be entered in full on the record 
of this date, the Corporation wish to 
enter on their records a statement of 
Mr. Agassiz’s services and gifts to the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

From 1860 to 1865 Mr. Agassiz 
was agent of the Museum and As- 
sistant in charge of Worms, Echino- 
derms, and Acalephs. 

During part of the year 1866 he was 
in charge of the Museum while Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was absent in Brazil. 
In 1869, on his return from a three 
years’ residence at Calumet, he was 
appointed Assistant in charge of Radi- 
ates, but without salary. Early in 
1874 he was made a member of the 
Faculty of the Museum, Curator, and 
a member of the Board of Trustees. 
In 1876 the Museum was transferred 
to the University by its trustees. Mr. 
Agassiz has never received any salary 
as Curator. Between Sept. 1, 1871, 
and Sept. 1, 1897, Mr. Agassiz ex- 
pended for the benefit of the Museum 


from his private means, without mak- 
ing any communication on the subject 
to the President and Fellows, over 
$750,000, including his expenditures 
on objects now formally transferred to 
the Corporation, beside contributing 
about $50,000 to other university ob- 
jects in gifts known at the time to the 
President and Fellows. ... Of the 
total expenditure, about $107,000 was 
for current expenses, or expenses 
which cannot now be specified; the 
remainder is represented to-day by 
important parts of the land, building 
funds, collections, cases, fixtures, pub- 
lications, and library. The Corpora- 
tion record here their gratitude for 
these great gifts, distributed over a 
period of twenty-six years, and for de- 
voted services rendered to the Museum 
in various capacities ever since 1860, 
with one interval of three years, — 
1866-69. 

‘oted to accept the resignation of 
Alexander Agassiz as Director of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
Voted to appoint Alexander Agassiz, 
LL. D., Director of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy Emeritus. 


MARRIAGES. 


1863. Francis Lee Higginson to Corina 
Shattuck, at Boston, April 11, 
1898. 

1882. Owen Wister to Mary Chan- 
ning Wister, at Germantown, 
Pa., April 21, 1898. 

1884. John Jay Chapman to Elizabeth 
Winthrop Chanler, at New York, 
N. Y., April 23, 1898. 

1886. Charles Miner Thompson to 
Isabella Wayman Carr, at Cam- 
bridge, April 28, 1898. 

1887. Albert Thompson Perkins to 
Eva Spotswood Lemaine, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 16, 1898. 
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[1888.] Francis Lister Hawks Noble 
to Emily M. Potter, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Nov. 27, 1897. 
Charles Allen Porter to Mar- 
garet Cochran Dewar, at Ster- 
ling, Scotland, April 13, 1898. 
Bernard Turner Schermerhorn 
to Madeline West, at Elizabeth, 
N. J., Nov. 20, 1897. 

Solomon Louis Swarts to Flor- 

ence Mary Eisman, at St. Louis, 

Mo., Feb. 14, 1898. 

Morris Whitridge to Susan Wil- 

son Mackenzie, at Baltimore, 

Md., April 28, 1898. 

William Charles Downs to Jean 

Wood, at New York, N. Y., 

April 6, 1898. 

Richard Field Lewis to Grace 

Lewis, at San Francisco, Cal., 

Jan. 31, 1898. 

. Tarrant Putnam King to Ma- 
rian Appleton, at Boston, Feb. 
17, 1898. 

. Frederick William Nicolls to 

Minnie Ramsay Taylor at Ro- 

besonia, Pa., April 12, 1898. 

John Denison Baldwin to Mary 

Fiske Eaton, at Worcester, June 

9, 1896. 

Francis Gano Benedict to Cor- 

nelia Golay, at Brewer, Me., 

July 28, 1897. 

William Ernest Castle to Clara 

Sears Bosworth, at Wellesville, 

Kan., Aug. 18, 1896. 

1893.] Clarence Bigelow Denny to 

Elisabeth Winson Tilden, at 

Boston, June 1, 1897. 

John Joseph Dolan to Annie 

Grace Spencer, at Boston, Dec. 

31, 1896. 

Henry Abijah Thompson Dow 

to Mary Celende Whitcher, at 

Woburn, April 5, 1898. 

1893. Philip Becker Goetz to Linda 
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Alvard Graves, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 7, 1897. 

1893. Michael Henry Guerin to Mary 
Esther Glenn, at Oakland, Cal., 
April 8, 1896. 

1893. George Daniel Hammond to 
Lizzie Luella Lowell, at Liberty, 
N. Y., July 24, 1895. 

[1893.] Horatio Hathaway, Jr., to 

Mabel Lovering, at Taunton, 

Jan. 15, 1898. 

William Henry Isely to Fran- 

ces Elizabeth Nickerson, at 

Clearwater, Kan. Aug. 30, 

1890. 

John Huddilston to Roselle 

Baker Woodbridge, at London, 

May 7, 1896. 

Patrick Tracy Jackson, Jr., to 

Annie Smoot, at Brookline, 

April, 1898. 

[1893.] Ernest Parlin Jose to Lillian 
Elizabeth Nichols, at Boston, 
June 30, 1897. 

[1893.] Frederick Palmer Kidder to 
Louise Crissy, at Albany, N. Y., 
Oct. 28, 1896. 

1893. George Butler Magoun to Kath- 
arine Trabue Jordan, at Cincin- 
nati, O., May 9, 1895. 

[1893.] Horace Wilbur Patterson to 
Edith Hattie Roberts, at Jersey 
City, N. J., May 4, 1896. 

[1893.] Hartwell Ballou Spaulding to 
Anna Thwing Whitney, at Mil- 
ford, Dee. 6, 1894. 

1893. George Edgar Stoker to Edith 
D. Isbell, at Topeka, Kans., 
June 16, 1897. 

1893. Jesse Isidor Straus to Izina 
Nathan, at New York, Nov. 20, 
1895. 

[1893.] Edward Sands Townsend to 
Georgia Dunlap Sanborn, at 
Somerville, Feb. 17, 1897. 

1893. Edgar Haga Warner to Mary 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 
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1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 
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Louisa Sperry, at Axtel, O., May 
1, 1895. 

Oscar Leon Watkins to Rosa 
Mills, at Chillicothe, O., April 
29, 1896. 

Horace Davis Pillsbury to Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, at Boston, May 4, 
1898. 

Ralph Frank Woodward to 
Grace Richards, at Honolulu, 
H. I., Feb. 1, 1898. 

Albert Stimson Ingalls to Jane 
Ellison Taft, at Cincinnati, O., 
April 17, 1898. 

William James Denholm to Ma- 
bel E. Norcross, at Worcester, 
April 11, 1898. 

Henry Le Daum to Mary E. 
Spires, at Delaware, O., April 2, 
1898. 

Phillips Blagden Thompson to 
Marion McKeever, at New 
York, N. Y., April 12, 1898. _ 
1871. Benjamin Clarence Sen- 
ton to Mrs. Clara M. Bardy at 
Rutland, Vt., Dec. 7, 1897. 


NECROLOGY. 


BRUARY 1 To AprRIL 30, 1898. 

With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


1835 


1838 


1840. 


The College. 

. Harrison Gray Otis Blake, 
S. T. B., b. 10 April, 1816, at 
Worcester; d. at Worcester, 18 
April, 1898. 

. Jonathan Newell, b. 6 Aug., 

1820, at Stow; d. at Detroit, 

Mich., 23 Sept., 1885. 

Joseph Henry Allen, S. T. B., 

S. T. D., b. 21 Aug., 1820, at 

Northborough; d. at Cambridge, 

20 March, 1898. 


1841 


1843 


1850. 


1853. 


1859. 


1864. 


1867. 


1874. 


1877. 


1884. 


1885. 


[ June, 


. Samuel Camillus Donaldson, 
b. 2 Oct., 1821, at Baltimore, 
Md.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 24 
Jan., 1898. 

. John Alden Loring, b. 16 Aug., 

1824, at North Andover; d. at 

Boston, 11 Feb., 1898. 

Horatio Hathaway, b. 19 May, 

1831, at New Bedford; d. at 

New Bedford, 25 March, 1898. 

Charles Coolidge Pomeroy, b. 

9 March, 1833, at Philadelphia, 

Pa.; d. at New York, N. Y., 22 

Feb., 1898. 

Francis Vergnies Balch, LL. B., 

b. 3 Feb., 1839, at Boston; d. at 

Jamaica Plain, 4 Feb., 1898. 

William McFadon, LL. B., b. 9 

Dec., 1843, at Taunton; d. at 

Chicago, Ill., 14 March, 1898. 

Clement Kelsey Fay, b. 17 Nov., 

1845, at Brookline; d. at Brook- 

line, 15 March, 1898. 

Wendell Goodwin, b. 6 May, 

1853, at Portsmouth, N. H.; 

d. at Litchfield, Conn., 1 March, 

1898. 


5. Thomas Cary Felton, b. 15 


Sept., 1855, at Cambridge; d. at 
Boston, 13 April, 1898. 

. Frank Henry Sleeper, b. 11 
Oct., 1853, at Cambridge; d. at 
Boston, 25 Feb., 1898. 

. Milton Homer Barton, b. 20 

June, 1852, at Manchester, N. 

H.; d. at Manchester, N. H., 21 

Aug., 1896. 

Edward Fuller Thomas, b. 29 

May, 1855, at Palmyra, O.; d. at 

Mount Wilson, near Pasadena, 

Cal., 16 Sept., 1893. 

John Prentiss, LL. B., b. 25 

Sept., 1861, at Keene, N. H.; 

d. at Jamaica Plain, 23 March, 

1898. 

John Simpkins, b. 27 June, 1862, 




















1898.] 


1889, 


1890. 


1891. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1832. 


1839. 


1845. 


1848. 


1853 


at New Bedford; d. at Wash- 

ington, D. C., 26 March, 1898. 
. John Rounds Smith, b. 11 
March, 1867, at Salem; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 19 April, 1898. 
George Lawrence Barney, M.D., 
b. 7 Aug., 1869, at Sandusky, 
Ohio; d. at Danvers, 1 April, 
1898. 
Morris Loveman Black, b. 10 
March, 1869, at Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; d. at Toledo, O.,18 March, 
1898. 
Edgar McClure, b. 30 Dec., 
1861, at Eugene, Ore.; d. in 
Pierce County, Wash., 27 July, 
1897. 
Leslie Melville Bigelow, b. 4 
Nov., 1873, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 24 March, 1898. 
Julio Juan Julbe, b. 24 June, 
1873, at Ponce, Porto Rico; d. 
at Casanare, U.S. Colombia, 20 
April, 1897. 
Ralph Burnell Calhoun Hicks, 
b. 18 Oct., 1872, at North Ad- 
ams; d. at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
7 Feb., 1898. 
Harry Howard Hill, b. 1 Feb., 
1874, at Worcester; d. at Bel- 
mont, Cal., 12 March, 1898. 


Medical School. 
Charles Amory, b. 10 May, 1808, 
at Boston; d. at Dorchester, 10 
Feb., 1898. 
Charles Hale Brown, b. 14 
April, 1812, at Groton; d. at 
Boston, 28 Feb., 1898. 
Calvin Stevens, b. 23 April, 1816, 
at East Enosburg, Vt.; d. at 
Auburndale, 1 March, 1898. 
John Parker Maynard, b. 10 
April, 1816, at Boston; d. at 
Dedham, 26 Feb., 1898. 
. Tyler Thayer, b. 22 March, 


Necrology. 


1890. 


1848. 


1849. 


1861. 


1861. 


1861. 


1865. 


1867. 
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1815, at Frankfort, Me.; d. at 
Winterport, Me.,5 March, 1898. 


. Woodbridge Ruggles Howes, 


b. 15 Aug., 1817, at Rochester; 
d. at Hanover, 5 Feb., 1898. 


. Marshall Larkin Lindsey, b. 8 


Dec., 1831, at Swanzey, N. H.; 
d. at Athol, 10 Feb., 1898. 


. Elisha Wilbour Aiken, b. 7 Feb., 


1828, at Dartmouth; d. at Hing- 
ham Centre, 13 April, 1898. 


. Michael Emmet Connelly, b. 18 


Sept., 1844, at Auburn, N. Y.; 
d. at Dubuque, Ia., 2 Feb., 1898. 


. Joseph Daniel Couch, b.10 Nov., 


1853, at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; d. at Cambridgeport, 16 
March, 1898. 

Robert Archibald Wheaton, b. 
15 Noy., 1863, at Northfield, 
Minn.; d. at St. Paul, Minn., 13 
Feb., 1898. 


Law School. 


Augustus Lucius Hennershotz, 
b. 19 Feb., 1826, at Reading, 
Pa.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
16 Sept., 1894. 

William Barron Chapin Pear- 
sons, b. 19 Dec., 1824, at Fair- 
lee, Vt.; d. at Holyoke, 3 March, 
1898. 

Benjamin Franklin Barger, b. 
2 Oct., 1837, at Bourneville, 
O.; d. at Dayton, O., 12 June, 
1894, 

James Monroe Donnell, b. 22 
Nov., 1833, at Wells, Me.; d. at 
Wells, Me., 13 July, 1868. 
Edward Augustus Durbin, d. at 
Toledo, O., 1865. 

Andrew Allison, b.6 Feb., 1842, 
near Nashville, Tenn.; d. at 
Nashville, Tenn., 14 Nov., 1894. 
Joseph James Moore, d. at 
Kentville, N. S., Sept., 1894. 
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1863. 


1848. 


1859. 


1889. 


Necrology. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Robert Pote Wait, b.17 Aug., 
1844, at Reading; d. at Wake- 
field, 21 March, 1898. 


Divinity School. 


Solon Wanton Bush, b. 11 Feb., 
1819, at Newport, R. L.; d. at 
Boston, 19 March, 1898. 

John Wesley Lednum, d. in 
Orange County, Fla., 7 June, 
1897. 

George Rudolph Freeman, b. 20 
Sept., 1850, at Gettysburg, Pa.; 
d. at Meadville, Pa., 10 April, 
1898. 





[ June. 


Graduate School. 
1895. John Winthrop Cooke, d. at 
Cambridge, 28 April, 1898. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Magazine. Any one having information of 
the decease of any Graduate or Temporary Mem- 
ber of any department of the University is asked 
to send it. 


[1897.] Henry Augustus Rice, d. at 
Cripple Creek, Colo., 14 April, 
1898. 

[L. S. 1850.] Levi Abbott, d. at Hol- 
lis, N. H., 11 March, 1898. 

[L. S. 1863.] James Fenner Lee, b. at 
Providence, R. I.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 31 Jan., 1898. 





CORRECTION. 


Vol. VI, No. 23, p. 415, col. 1, 1. 12 from bottom. For December read 
September 15. 
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